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YOU GAN’T BEAT US! 


That’s the innermost thought of every American boy that has gone overseas, and it was this thought that gave 
J. KEIRN BRENNAN the inspiration for the startling lyric of 


YOU CANT BEAT US 


_IF IT TAKES TEN MILLION MORE 


To which the world famous composer has aaa one of ees 
most wonderful, stirring melodies of his ERN EST R. BAL Talia Mer: |a-1-) ee Weerelii ee 
Elli Mh lyric and music that, when you hear it sung, just lifts you out of yourseat. ‘‘Sensaticnal’' 


is the only word to use when speaking of the ‘*success”’ of this song. 


YoU CANT BEAT US - 
lf It Takes Ten Million More 
Lyric by Music by —neatinccatetpesitontii meet us but you can’t 


J. KEIRN BRENNAN ERNEST R BALL 
Brightly (Not tov fost) 





feat us, Were go mg 


time you called it quits 
somethingsgot to rip! 
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EPIDEMIC FAST BREAKING UP: 
MANY REOPENINGS NEXT WEEK 





Winnipeg May Remain Closed Until Christmas. 


Eastern 


Section All Over Expects Ban Lifted by Nov. 4. 


Coast Closed for Two Weeks More. 


Several 


Cities Resume Late This Week. 





Indianapolis, Oct. 30. 
As expected, a state reopening order 
will become effective tomorrow 
(Thursday) and practically all thea- 
tres will be in operation by Sunday. 


Omaha, Oct. 30. 
Theatres here and in Loncoln are 
due to reopen Nov. 2. Omaha was one 
of the first cities to close. 


Memphis, Oct. 30 
The closing order on local theatres 
is expected to be fifted Nov. 1. The 
date is official. 


Milwaukee, Oct. 30. 
The opinion is the lid wiil be lifted 
at the end of the week, as the number 
of cases of influenza continues to de- 
cline. 


Toronto, Oct. 30. 

The local epidemic is under control 
and the ban is to be lifted at the end 
of the current week. The city thea- 
tres will reopen next Monday and 
the churches Sunday. 

Nothing definite has been decided 
about the adjoining towns. 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 30. 

Washington theatres will reopen 
Nov. 4. The District Commissioners 
announced the date yesterday. It will 
be one month to the day from the time 
they were closed by the epidemic. Lo- 
cal box offices are open. Opening at- 
tractions not yet announced. 


Utica, Oct. 30. 
The Health Department announced 
yesterday local places of amusement 
may reopen next Monday. The deaths 
rere from- pneumonia. and. influenza 
total 349. 
Denver, Oct. 30. 
On the eve of the anticipated re- 
opening health authorities stated the 
tentative promise for Oct. 27 had been 
revoked. This ultimatum was _deliv- 
* 


ered Saturday hight, generally be- 
lieved to be the last lightless night 
for Curtis street. Denver may be al- 
lowed to reopen Nov. 3. 

The steady influx of visitors to this 
city is believed to be responsible for 
the spread. 

San Francisco, Oct. 30. 

The theatres here may reopen by 
Nov. 11.. While the epidemic is abat- 
ing, with a 40 per cent. decrease of 
new cases yesterday, there have been 
17,000 cases and 700 deaths to date. 
San Francisco closed the theatres Oct. 
17. : 

The entire Coast is closed with no 
probably date mentioned for a gen- 
eral reopening. 

Many vaudevillians laying off are in 
the shipyards, either in this city or at 
Seattle or Portland. 

There is no serious illness among 
professionals. One death, William 
Lovell (Lovell and Lovell), Oct. 27. 


Chicago, Oct. 30. 

Chicago’s notice of reopening, in sec- 
tions, came Monday, when the officials 
decreed as follows: cabarets to resume 
Tuesday, theatres north of Diversey 
avenue to reopen Wednesday, theatres 
south to 12th street (including the 
downtown theatre district), Thursday, 
remainder, Friday. 

There was a scurrying among book- 
ers. The only house on the Wednes- 
day list was the Wilson avenue, and 
that decided to let the day go by and 
start with a last half bill Thursday. 
The Empress, a Pantages house, was 
compelled to wait till Friday, being 
in the third zone. Tuesday morning 
theatre ads appeared again in the 
newspapers. 

The Palace, Majestic, Princess, Mc- 
Vicker’s, Rialto, Hippodrome and La 
Salle announced Thursday matinee 
openings. 

The state ban was lifted Saturday, 
when several north shore suburbs of 
Chicago were licensed to resume op- 
eration. These towns, with only pic- 

(Continued on page 18) 


‘officers from Camp Merritt. 


o 
ELKS’ OPEN HOUSF 
Chicago, Oct. 30. 

The Elks of Chicago announced a 
heart-warmingly generous invitation to 
the profession here, throwing open the 
dining and living rooms of their new 
clubhouse to all members of the pro- 
fession in need during the epidemic 
conditions. 

At every meal a long table is spread 
and those professionals who need it 
come and eat. They may order, within 
reason, whatever they wish, signing 
tabs therefore, which they are ex- 
pected to pay in the future and more 
happy days, but which will be “put on 
ice” in the event that they are never 
taken up. 

The Elks specifically paid tribute and 
expressed gratitude to the profession 
for favors of the past, when actors 
did splendid work in benefits on behalf 
of Elks’ funds 

The hospitality is open to both sexes 
and to members of any branch of en- 
tertainment. 

Al Tearney is the prosperous pro- 
prietor of a saloon next door to the 
Palace Theatre, largely patronized by 
professionals, also of an outlying cab- 
aret, which owes much to artists. Seek- 
ing subscriptions for the suffering ac- 
tors’ fund, Lillian Shaw, Mrs. Bennie 
Bornstein and Jack Fox called on 
Tearney. He was very cordial until 
they made known their mission—then 
he dropped his jaw. ¢ 

“T can’t give you any money,” he 
said. “But if you are hungry, I'll set 
up a free meal for you.” 





COHAN STAGING “GOOD LUCK SAM” 


George M. Cohan will stage the 
Camp Merritt, N. J., soldier production 
of “Good Luck Sam,” to be presented 
at the Lexington the latter part of 
this month. 

Mr. Cohan assented when persuaded 
by S. Jay Kaufman and a couple of 
Mr. Kauf- 
man may join the army at Merritt. 

The program for the “Sam” show 
has received so far $31,000 in advertis- 
ing, the record amount to date for a 
soldiers’ show. 


TICKET EXTENSION DENIED. 
San Francisco, Oct. 30. 

The extension requested for the 
three months’ tourist tickets to the 
Coast has been refused, excepting 
where the holder of the ticket is certi- 
fied to be seriously ill. 

This Wis caused marry artists to-leave 
for the East before the expiration of 
the present ticket, Oct. 31. 

It will cause a loss to Ackerman & 
Harris, who have a Coast vaudeville 
circuit and brought many of the acts 
here, of about $15,000. 


MOROSCO AND K. & E. 


Just how Oliver Morosco and Klaw 
& Erlanger stand with their business 
relations as against the Shuberts and 
Morosco was a principal topic along 
the Rialto this week. 

Next week at the Montauk, Brook- 
lyn, a K. & E. house, Morosco’s 
“Watch Your Neighbor” (which Teft 
the Shuberts’ Booth in New York) 
will start an engagement, leaving the 
Montauk to go to the Standard, New 
York, another K. & E. one week stand 
on upper Broadway, and is again due 
to open at the Hollis, Boston, also a 
Klaw & Erlanger house. 

Early in the week “Remnant,” with 
Florence Nash, a solitary production 
by some independent producer, taking 
a flyer and known as a K. & E. booked 
piece, is due to open at the Morosco 
Theatre, New York, looked upon as a 
Shubert house here through the close 
affiliation of the Shuberts with Mor- 
osco. 

The rumor factory on Broadway got 
to work on the strength of these book- 
ings, although at the K. & E. offices 
it was denied there was a possibility 
of Morosco casting his future lot with 
that side of the theatrical factional 
scrap. 

Oliver Morosco stated Wednesday 
the booking of several of his attrac- 
tion with the K. & E. side was made 
after he had an arrangement with 
the Shuberts who were unable to give 
him the time wanted. 

Another attraction, formerly Shubert- 
booked, George Broadhurst’s “She 
Walked in Her Sleep,” is also routed 
over the K. & E. houses, the deal hav-~ 
ing been consummated early this week. 


JESSIE BONSTELLE, DIRECTOR. 


Jessie Bonstelle, one of our fore- 
most stock actresses, who for years 
conducted her own company, herself 
playing a wide range of parts, has suc- 
ceeded John Cromwell as general 
stage director at the Playhouse, New 
York, for Williath A. Brady. Mr. 
Cromwell has joined the Army. 

Miss Bonstelle, largely responsible 
for the authenticity and correct de- 
tail of “Little Women,” is at present 
casting and directing a new Brady 
production. 


HOTELS AWAY OFF. 


The drop in the $2 theatrical busi- 
ness of late along Broadway may be 
in part traced to the light number of 
transients in the city. 

The larger hotels in the theatrical 
district have had a tremenadors fall- 
ing off lately. One large hostelry 
closed its third floor Monday, remov- 
ing the solitary guest on that floor to 
inother portion of the hotel. 


The wise bookers book CHAS. ALTHOFF. 
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MAY FORCE THEATRES TO CLOSE 


ROLLER em 
Several English Cities Obliging Two-Hour Intermission Be- 
tween Performances, Stopping Twice-Nightly Shows. 
London Feels Effect in Decreased Receipts. 
Marked Inerease in Influenza Cases. 





London, @ct. 30. 
There has recently manifested itself 
a marked increase in the number of 
new influenza cases throughout Eng- 
land, which now amounts to a good- 
sized epidemic. Local health author- 


ities have taken cognizance of this 
serious condition and are adopting 
various methods for combating the 
spread of the disease. 


In a number of important cities, in- 
cluding Liverpool and Portsmouth, an 
interval of two hours has been ordered 
between performances so the theatres 
may be fuliy aired and fumigated, 
which does away with the giving of 
two shows nightly—the custom in most 
of -the provincial music halls and a 
number of legitimate houses. 

There is a possibility that unless the 
plague is immediately checked, the- 
atres and cinemas throughout the 
country will be closed until the epi- 
demic is under full control. 

This condition has had a marked de- 
pression on the receipts of all the 
London playhouses. 





A. A. CERTAIN TRADE UNION. 


London, Oct. 30. 

The Actors’ Association is certain 
to become a trade union. 

Among the dramatists who have 
joined are Sir James Barrie, W. J. 
Locke, Michael Morton, Louis N. Par- 
ker, Harold Terry, Somerset Maug- 
ifim, Horace Annesly Vachell, Temple 
Thurston. ° 

The Association will endeavor to 
secure payment for rehearsals, ade- 
quatg salary for the chorus people and 
a standard contract. 


WAR MAP AT THEATRE. 


London, Oct. 30. 
During the performances at the 
Comedy and Vaudeville theatres, Andre 
Charlot is throwing a war map on 
cloth to the audiences, showing the 


latest movements of the enemy. The 
spectators are entranced. 
“PIFF PAFF” OPENS. 
Paris, Oct. 30. 


The Capucines opened Oct. 29 with 
a revue, “Piff Paff,’” by DeGorsse and 
Michel Carre. 


Paris May Have “Going Up.” 
London, Oct. 30. 
Sir Alfred Butt is negotiating to 
open his new Palace, Paris, located in 
the Rue Mogador, with a French 
adaptation of “Going Up.” 


Tees: 
Aynesworth in “Tails Up.” 
London, Oct. 30. 

Allan Aynesworth, celebrated as a 
legitimate actor, will shortly assume 
the role in “Tails Up” at the Comedy 
made vacant by the death of Arthur 
Playfair. 


Doris Keane Out of Cast. 
London, Oct. 30. 
Doris Keane is absent from the cast 
of “Roxana” at the Lyric and is be- 
ing temporarily replaced by Mona 
Margan, known in the varieties. as 


Mond & agnet. 


MILITARY AVIATION FARCE. 


Paris, Oct. 30. 
Cora LaParcerie produced at the 
Renaissance Oct. 26 a military aviation 


—— 


farce, “Chouquette et son,” by Henne- 
quin, Guillemaud and DeGorsse. 

It was fairly well received. 

Gaston Dubosc is very amusing. 


COCHRAN’S FRENCH CO. 


London, Oct. 30. 
Charles B. Cochran is organizing a 
French company to present ten opera 
bouffes in London, the works includ- 
ing Offenbach, Planquette and Audran., 
He proposes presenting Sacha Guitry 
in the repertory while Seymour Hicks 
appears in Guitry’s Theatre in Paris. 


WAR BONDS FOR TICKETS. 
London, Oct. 30. 

The War Savings Matinee at the 
Victoria Palace Oct. 26 was organized 
by Jack Hayman. 

War bonds sold acted as admission 
tickets. Large sales were realized. One 
purchaser bought $125,000 in bonds to 
secure a box. 


WIZARD’S COMPETITION. 


London, Oct. 30. 
Walter Ceretta Jeans, a member of 
the Magic Circle, is offering a diamond 
star, valued at $5,000, for a competi- 
tion for wizards to appear at Mas- 
kelyne’s St. George’s Hall. 


HARRY THORNTON DEAD. 
London, Oct. 30. 
Harry Thornton, of Thornton and 
Delilah, is dead of influenza, aged 35. 
Thornton once won a $1,000 prize for 
playing the piano continuously for 22 
hours. 


TOM STUART RECOVERING. 
London, Oct. 30. 
Tom Stuart, although reported dead 
of pneumonia, is improving. 


RENE ROME DIES. 
London, Oct. 30. 

Rome, entertainer, wife of 

Rome, the author-comedian, is 





Rene 
Fred. 
dead. 


GUITRY’S REVUE. 
Paris, Oct. 30. 
Sacha Guitry produces tonight (Oct. 
30) at the Theatre Vaudeville a revue 
with Jane Pierly. 


COURT REOPENED. 
London, Oct. 30. 
The Court reopened Oct. 29 with a 
revival of “Twelfth Night,” with Leah 
Bateman as Viola, Mary Grey as Olivia 
and Herbert Waring as Malvolio. 


English Rights to “Blue Bird” Sequel. 
London, Oct. 30. 

Laurillard & Grossmith have secured 

the English rights to Maeterlinck’s 

“Les Fiancailles,” the sequel to “The 

Blue Bird.” 
“Officers’ Mess” at St. Martin’s. 
London, Oct. 30. 

Andre Charlot’s production of “The 

Officers’ Mess” replaces “The Live 

Wire” at St. Martin’s. 


Madge Lessing in the Halls. 
London, Oct. 30: 
Madge Lessing is appearing in the 
varieties. 
Anna Peters, formerly in musical 
comedy, is now treasurer of Loew’s 
Seventh Avenue Theatre. 





CAMPS’ BIGGEST BENEFIT. 

What reads like the biggest. benefit 
in point of “names” given at a camp 
was presented last Sunday afternoon 
(Oct. 27) at Fort Totten, L. I. 

In the order of appearance (24 
turns) were Brown Brothers, De Wolf 
Hopper, Miss May, W. C. Fields and 
“Shorty,” Miss Bridwell, Irene Frank- 
lin and Burt Green, Ann Pennington, 
Marilynn Miller, Frank Carter, Nora 
3ayes, Lew Cooper, Houdini, Col. Lil- 
lian Russell, Sailor William J. Reilly, 
Barney Bernard, Irene Bordoni, T. Roy 
Barnes, Bert Levy, Eddie Cantor, Leo 
Carrillo, Lillian Bradley, Will Rogers, 
Mr. Hickman, Blutch. 

John L. Golden and Ned Wayburn 
arranged the show for the soldiers. 
De Wolf Hopper and James J. Corbett 
were the announcers. Silvo Hein, 
Leon Flato, Dorothy Russell and 
Claire McKowen (Mrs. James B. Mc- 
Kowen) were the accompanists. 

An audience of 5,000 were in front 
of the stage on the parade ground. 
The show was. given in the open. Civ- 
ilians were required to pay a slight 
fee for a camp fund. Men in uniform 
had free admission. 

A singular point in connection with 
the benefit that while the performance 
held many noteworthy stars of the 
profession on the biiling, each and 
every one appeared. The turns ran 
from three to five minutes and the 
artists held strictly to the schedule 
asked of them. 

Miss Russell appeared in the uni- 
form of a sergeant of Marines. She 
explained that while called Colonel, 
Sergeant had had been the rank con- 
ferred upon her. Houdini, when show- 
ing a soldier how to escape from a 
German pair of handcuffs, was met by 
the reply from the uniformed lad: “I 
don’t think we will ever have to try.” 
Messrs. Hopper and Corbett “framed” 
an angry discussion at the commence- 
ment as to which one should be an- 
nouncer, ending when Hopper with 
threatening mien doubled up his fists, 
whereupon Corbett retired in haste. 

The performance concluded just 
about as dusk arrived. 

(The “Shorty” appearing with W. C. 
Fields is a youth well known to the 


“Follies” people, “Shorty” invariably 
accompanying Fields around and 
about.) 


STRIKING FEEDERS BACK. 


The striking press feeders returned 
to work in the printing plants of New 
York Tuesday morning, finally obey- 
ing the order of the War Labor Board, 
which directed that they do so. They 
returned, however, only after a meet- 
ing of the Board in New York Monday, 
presided over by former President 
William H. Taft. 

The feeders are receiving their for- 
mer weekly wage, subject to the ad- 
justment of the amount, $24, by the 
War Board. The Board at the same 
time will readjust the wages of all 
unions in the printing plants, a pro- 
posal made by the Printers’ League of 
New York when the feeders first 
walked out. 

Up to Thursday morning last week 
the union pressmen worked with non- 
union feeders, not being in sympathy 
with the feeders’ demands, inasmuch 
as the feeders walked out despite a 
contract between them and the print- 
ers not expiring until February next. 
The agreement provided for the arbi- 
tration of any differences, but the 
feeders ignored all of its provisions. 

After Wednesday (Oct. 23) the press- 
men, in meeting, decided they should 
not work with non-union feeders, leav- 
ing the press rooms baré, and it was 
after Wednesday ir the latter part of 
the week that printing came to a dead 
stop in the New York plants. 

Several of the weeklies abandoned 
their last week’s issue, combifing it 
with the current week. 


IN LONDON. 


London, Oct. 6. 
“Twelfth Night,” to be revived by 
J. Bernard Fagan at the Court The- 
atre, Oct. 29, will have a new Viola, 
Leah Bateman, a granddaughter of 
Mrs. Crowe, consequently a member 
of one of the great theatrical families. 





Gilbert Porteus is arranging for a 
West End season, whefi he proposes 
to present Sardou’s “La Tosca,” with 
his wife, Ethel Irving, in the name 
‘art. This cannot take place until 
after the run of “The Chinese Puz- 
zle,” in which Miss Irving plays the 
lead. 


Terry’s Theatre, for the last eight 
years a cinema house, will at Christ- 
mas revert to its former status. Al- 
bert de Courville has secured it to 
present light plays and musical pieces. 
It was at this theatre the late Edward 
Terry made a fortune of $250,000 with 
“Sweet Lavender.” 


——_ 


George Robey has set himself to the 
task of collecting $100,000 at a concert 
at the Coliseum on Nov. 3 in aid of 
J. Havelock Wilson’s Endowment Fund 
for Aged and Convelescent Merchant 
Seamen. 


Under the patronage of King and 
Queen a matinee, organized by Harry 
Tate, will be given at the London Hip- 
podrome Nov. 7, in aid of the Prison- 
ers of War Tanks Fund. 

B. J. Dale, the composer and pro- 
fessor at the Royal Academy of Music, 
who was on a holiday in Germany 
when war broke out, has been repatri- 
ated. 


—_—— 


Ernest Rolls is rehearsing for Lon- 
don production a new musical comedy, 
“Laughing Eyes,” by Whorton David, 
with music by Herman Darewski. 


Ivy Shilling and Dorothy Brunton, 
talented Australian artists, are pre- 
senting every Anzac visiting “Shang- 
hai,” at Drury Lane, with autographed 
photographs of themselves. 


Grossmith and Laurillard are look- 
ing for a theatre to produce the great 
spy play, “The Man with the Club 
Foot.” 


COPY CHARGE UPHELD. 


Daniel Makerenko has filed a com- 
plaint with the N. V. A. alleging that 
C. H. Kola, a dancer, and I. M. Hoyt 
have taken copies of the music, cos- 
tumes, scenery and_ special effects 
from his act, “A Dream of the Orient,” 
which he produced earlier in the sea- 
son in connection with Hoyt, who is 
now playing the act under the title of 
“A Bachelor’s Romance.” 

Hoyt and Kola were summoned to 
the club rooms for explanations. It 
was ruled the act entitled “A Bachelor’s 
Romance” would be compelled to 
secure new settings, music and effects, 
as it was an infringement on the rights 
of Makerenko. 


$50,000 FOR MUSIC. 


The War Department, upon a re- 
quest from General Pershing, has ap- 
pointed a committee to purchase $50,- 
000 worth of the latest popular music, 
to be sent to France for the soldiers 
there. 

The music will include a large num- 
ber of orchestrations of each song, 
also whatever else the committee may 
decide is necessary to go along with it. 

Sergt. Irving Bertin has been ap- 
pointed on the committee and trans- 
ferred from Camp Upton to New York 
to serve upon it. 





Cedar Rapids, which was scheduled 
to open Oct. 30, will open Nov. 3. 
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- EPIDEMIC CASUALTIES 





Mrs, Olympia De Luca, wife of Gui- 
seppe De Luca, baritone, died Oct. 29 
of influenza in New York. The de- 
ceased was not a professional. 

William C. Clark, age 46, recently 
arrived from Australia, died Oct. 28 
at the Hotel Marion, New York, of 
influenza, the same day he expected 
to appear in a new vaudeville playlet 
with his wife and daughter. 

Beatrice Emily Wait, of the ballet 
at the Metropolitan, died Oct. 28 of 
pneumonia at the home of friends in 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Fred Nathan, treasurer of the Broad 
Street theatre, Philadeiphia, died Oct. 
28 of influenza, after an illness of four 
days. 

William Lovell, of Lovell and Lovell, 
at San Francisco, Oct. 27, of pneu- 
monia from influenza. 

Thomas Heath, Jr., 15, son of Tom 
Heath (Mcintyre and Heath), died at 
the Heath home at Cypress Hills, L. L, 
October 27. 

Gladys Cooper, American musician, 
died Oct. 27 in Chicago, of influenza. 

Burrell Barbaretto died Oct. 27 from 
influenza at the home of a friend at 
433 St. Nicholas avenue. His home was 


in Larchmont. Mr. Barbaretto was 
born in Fort Wayne, Ind., 41 years 
ago, and made his first professional 


appearance in 1898 with Eddie Foy and 
Marie Dressler in “Hotel Topsy 
Turvy.” He attained considerable 
popularity as a juvenile and has been 
prominent in many Broadway produc- 
tions, among others being “Jumping 
Jupiter” and “High Jinks.” At the time 
of his death he was about to join the 
number one “Oh Boy” company on the 
road, playing the leading juvenile 
role. Funeral services were held in 
Campbell’s Funeral Church Oct. 29, the 
body being sent from there to Fort 
Wayne for burial. 

Margorie De Vere, chorus girl, age 
19, born in England, died Oct. 26 of 
pneumonia at the Metropolitan Hos- 
pital, New York. She came to this 
country three years ago. Rose Gibson, 
another chorus girl, of 113 West 84th 
street, who had but slightly known the 
deceased, attended to all the funeral 
arrangements, after having collected 
the necessary amount to defray ex- 
penses. 

Dr. Howe, a brother-in-law of Bart 
McHugh, died of influenza Oct. 26. Mr. 
McHugh, who also lost a sister-in-law 
last week, was informed while in New 
York Tuesday his sister was dying of 
the disease. He is perhaps hardest hit 
of any agent in vaudeville. The deaths 
in his family leave in his care seven 
children, he having promised the par- 
e s to take care of them. Four pro- 
fessionals whom he represented died 
of influenza in Philadelphia on the 
same day. 

Frank J. Shelvey, 26, died Oct. 27 
of pneumonia, at Rochester, N. Y. He 
was of the Three Shelvey Brothers, in 
vaudeville, and at the time of his 
death a private attached to the Kodak 
Park School of Aerial Photography at 
Rochester. 

Mrs. Leo Lewin died Oct. 26 of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Lewin is with Waterson, 
Berlin & Snyder. 

Jack Woods, manager of the Gen- 
eral Film office at New Orleans, died 
Oct. 25 of influenza. 

Margaret Devere died in New York 
Oct. 24 of pneumonia. The deceased 
had been in pictures. 

Arthur Wolf, former booking agent 
(Hansen & Wolf) and a brother of 
Paul Wolf, died of influenza Oct. 24 in 
New York. 

Frank Hoey, of the Hoey Carnival 
Shows, died in Chicago, Oct. 23, in- 
fluenza. 

Annette Sellos died Oct. 23 at the 
Lutheran Hospital, New York, from 
pneumonia, following influenza. 
deceased was formerly in pictures. 


The, 


John Hancock Collins (picture di- 
rector, died Oct. 23 at the Hotel Marie 
Antoinette, New York, from pleural 
pneumonia, following influenza. The 
deceased was 28 years of age and the 
husband of Viola Dana. 

Babe LaBelle and Nat Young, her 
husband. Mrs. Young died Oct. 21 and 
her husband Oct. 23, both from the 
effects of influenza. Adeiaide LaBelle, 
a sister, died Oct. 6, from the same 
complaint. They were known in 
vaudeville as Mr. and Mrs. Nat Young. 

Mrs. Bessie Knox, sister of Mrs. 
Billy (Swede) Hall, died Oct. 22 in 
Chicago of pneumonia at the American 
Hospital. Deceased at one time con- 
ducted a professional hotel in New 
York known as the Swedehall Apart- 
ments. Burial at Peoria, Ill., Oct. 24. 

Clifford Hipple (“As a Man Sows” 
Co.) died in Chicago Oct. 19, from the 
effects of influenza. 

Charles Karmont (Charles Chap- 
lin’s Co.) died at his home in Troy, 
N. Y., Oct. 18, from influenza. 

Lillian Fellows (burlesque), died at 


Junction City, Kans., Oct. 18, from 
pneumonia. 
Morse Moon (Morse Moon Co., 


“The Wrong-Bird”) died at Helena, 
Mont., Oct. 17, of influenza. 

W. H. “Billy” Putnam (drummer at 
the Lyric, Richmond, Va.), died last 
week from influenza. He is survived 
by a widow and six children, all af- 
flicted with the disease. 

Mrs. Thomas W. Lamb, wife of the 
architect, died late last week of pneu- 
monia. 

Rita Haynes (“Three Gypsy Maids”) 
died at the Hotel Broadway, Detroit, 
of pneumonia, after one week’s illness. 

John Wellman, bookkeeper with 
General Film in Washington, died last 
weet of pneumonia. He was 28 years 
old. 

Eddie Goodrich Vernon, in cabarets, 
died in Los Angeles of influenza af- 
ter a few days’ illness. He was for- 
merly of Stepp, Goodrich and King, in 
vaudeville. 





Bert Ennis, influenza, recovering. 


Joe Daly (U. B. Os film depart- 
ment), ill, influenza. 
John Toohey, press representative 


for George C. Tyler, ill with influenza 
Monday. 

Arthur Horwitz, ill with influenza, 
convalescent. 

Grace Dore (pianist with the Barr 
Twins), is out of the hospital, influ- 
enza. 

Walter Weems has recovered from 
grippe. 

Betty Scott has recovered from in- 
flvenza. 

Manny Ejichner, vaudeville producer, 
has influenza. 

Helene Dalton (The Daltons), strick- 
en with influenza. 


The two daughters. of William 
Counihan, influenza, recovered. 
The wife and son of Bob Russak 


have recovered from influenza. 

John Powers (John and Jessie Pow- 
ers), recovering from influenza. 

John E. Coutts, ill with influenza at 
Toronto, shows improvement. 

Nellie DeVeaux and Fay Leslie (De- 
Veaux and Leslie), ill with influenza. 

Jack Lowe is recovering from in- 
fluenza, though his wife is now ill with 
it. 

Josh Dreano, blackface comedian in 
vaudeville, ill with influenza in Chi- 
cago. 

3ill Reid, stage manager of Loew’s, 
Montreal, confined to the hospital, in- 
fluenza. 

Henry Otto, director in pictures for 
the late Harold Lockwood, is ill with 
influenza. 

3ert Byron and Dolly Grey (Mr. and 
Mrs. Byron, Byron and Grey), have 
both recovered from influenza. Mr. 
Byron was ill two weeks, his wife one 
week. 


Florence Earle, recently operated on 


for appendicitis, now reported ill with 
influenza. 

Billy West, picture comedian, and 
wife, influenza, ill at St. James Ho- 
tel, New York. 

J. C. Jessen, of the Motion Picture 
News, Los Angeles, is confined to the 
hospital, influenza. 

L. L. Hiller (Hiller & Hilk), been 
confined to his home for the past week 
with the influenza. 

Arthur James and Janet Priest, both 
of Metro’s publicity department, ill 
with the pneumonia. 

Harry Weber, the vaudeville agent, 
after five days in bed with the illness, 
was reported Monday past danger. 

Frank Herbert, lately a member of 
the Morosco stock, Los Angeles, has 
been ill with influenza in Chicago. 

Arthur Horwitz, the agent, fully re- 
covered and out Monday. His wife 
(Edith Livingston) still ill with influ- 
enza. 

Harold Edel, managing director of 
the Strand, was seized with the “flu” 
Saturday, and Sunday his tenrperature 
was 104. 

One of Moriarty Girls has influenza 
and the act was compelled to cancel 
at Proctor’s 125th St. the first half of 
this week. 

J. Kalani Peterson (“My Beach at 
Waikiki’) was stricken, being under 
treatment at the Polyclinic Hospital, 
New York. 

George O’Brien recovered from the 
influenza and was able to be out Mon- 
day, after two and one-half weeks 
confined to his home. 

Charles Reis, manager of the Rialto, 
has returned to his duties after three 
weeks in bed with an attack of pneu- 
monia following influenza. 

Katherine Ludley, Adolph Mayer 
(manager), Edward T. Emery (stage 
director), ail of “The Rainbow Giri,” 
now in Chicago, have influenza. 

Guy Bolton and Mrs. Bolton, who 
is known on the concert platform as 
Mme. Marguerite Namara, are at their 
home in New York with influenza. 

Marie Livingston (“Follies De 
Vogue”) is at her home in Milwaukee, 
Wis., recovering from influenza, con- 
tracted in Columbus, O. 

William Brandt, the Brooklyn pic- 
ture exhibitor, was out Monday after 
a four weeks’ siege of double pneu- 
monia. At one time his life was de- 
spaired of. 


Bennie Zeidman, personal represen- 
tative for Douglas Fairbanks, who was 
laid up in Chicago for a fortnight with 
influenza, is in New York, well on the 
road to recovery. . 


May Robson, who became ill with 
influenza in Boston, is out again. Sev- 
eral other members of her company 
who became ill have recovered. There 
was one death in the Robson company, 
Peggy Cameron, who died in Boston. 


Howard Robey (“It Pays to Adver- 
tise”), stricken by influenza at Tor- 
onto, was brought to New York by 
H. Percy Hill, manager of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera. He is now con- 
fined at his home in West 52nd street. 


Viola Dana, the Metro star, suffer- 
ing from influenza, is reported on the 
way to complete recovery. While Miss 
Dana was ill, her husband, John J. 
Collins, the director, died of the dis- 
ease, and she was not informed of 
his death until after his burial. 

Lottie Pickford, seriously ill on 
Coast and reported in New York hav- 
ing died, is out of danger and now at 
her home out there. She will go to 
the mountains for a year’s rest. 

The funeral of Julian L’Estrange, 
which was. to have teken- place: Oct, 24 
at Campbell’s Funeral Church, was held 
privately at his late apartment as his 
wife, Constance Collier, was unable to 
leave the house. Miss Collier is said 
to be prostrated as a result of his 
death. 

- 


Don’t forget the name—CHAS. (RUBE) ALTHOFF. 








GORGEOUS CLUBROOMS. 


An inspection of the rebuilt club- 
house on West 46th street that #& to 


be the future home of the National 
Vaudeville Artists reveals that gor- 
geousness will be the final word to de- 
scribe it, when opened for the club 
members. New Year’s is now the date 
set. 

Nothing much more than the site 
has been left of the former White 
Rats clubhouse, which the N. V. A.’s 


replaces. It is 
phosis. 

The new N. V. A. clubhouse has 
been laid out and built up under the 
personal direction of E. F. Albee, with 
Harry Daniels representing Mr. Albee 
on the ground. 

Finished off in 
“second statuary” marble 
best kind that may be obtained for 
building purposes) the N. V. A. club 
when opened will no doubt rank as the 
leader in modern clubhouses of the 
country. 

A feature of the building and prob- 
ably to become one of its many show- 
rooms, will be the kitchen, of a capac- 
ity to feed 2,000. It will occupy the 
rear of the basement. 


WORKING FOR GOVERNMENT. 

From many sections of the country 
reports are reaching New York of 
professionals, affected by the epidemic, 
securing weekly work in the munition 
plants or shipbuilding yards. 

Several state they earn from $60 to 
$70 weekly. 


a complete metamor- 


known 
(the 


what is as 


very 


Chicago, Oct. 30. 

The following artists laying off here 
went into industrial occupations until 
resuming regular work: 

Eleonor Fisher, Blanche Foster, 
Doris Oliver, and the entire orchestra 
at the Wilson Avenue in the classified 
ad. department of the Daily News; 
Inez Lopez, Mae Wines, Robert Car- 
roll, Peggy Powers, Alfred Gehan, 
Edith Hockerson, Bessie Peck and 
Eleanor Kobusch, the last three mem- 
bers of the Merry Maids, with Wins- 
low Brothers, munitions. 


MacDONALD A LIEUTENANT. 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 30. 

Ballard MacDonald, the songwriter, 
has been commissioned a first lieu- 
tenant, assigned to the staff of Gen. 
Goethals here. 

Lieut. MacDonald has been in Wash- 
ington fer six weeks preparing with 
Nat Osborne for the show to be given 
by the Quartermaster Corps, of Camp 
Meigs. It is intended to play the pro- 
duction in Washington, Pfiiladelphia, 
Baltimore and New York. 

Capt. Frank Tinney is to be a mem- 
ber of the cast. 


“SINGLE” ACT WITH 26 PEOPLE. 


Gertrude Hoffman’s new “single,” in 
which Miss Hoffman is the only ar- 
tist on the stage during her act, has 
a troupe of 26 people. It includes a 
stage crew, 11 extra musicians, stage 
manager and wardrobe mistress, be- 
sides Max Hoffman, who conducts the 
orchestra. 

Miss Hoffman is receiving 
weekly for her new act. 


$2,250 


Poe 


PLAY OF DOOLEYS. 

A. H. Woods proposes to produce 
in the spring a musical piece in which 
he will cast the five members of the 
Dooley family — Johnny, his wife, 
Yvette Rugel; Ray, Gordon and Wil- 
liam. Ray Dooley’s husband, Eddie 
Dowling, may also be included. 





FRISCO HELD OVER. 
Frisco, with Loretta McDermott and 
the jazz band, will be held over for a 


third week at the Palace, New Yosk, 
commencing Nov. 4 

No set length of time has _ been 
entered for Frisco’s Palace engage- 
ment. He is receiving $800 a week 


there. 
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PUBLIC CHARITY SUBSCRIPTION 
IN CHICAGO ADVERSELY NOTED 





Efforts of Volunteers in: 


Restaurants for “Starving Performers” 


oliciting Financial Aid in Hotels and 


Brings Less 


That $2,000, and Much Unfavorable Com- 
ment from Profession Itself. Benefit 


Show Plan Abandoned. 





Chicago, Oct. 30. 
Chicago, the first-line trench in the 
heavy grief of the epidemic panic, has 


been the scene for a week of many and 
various movements toward the allevi- 
ation of the large! discussed “ arving 


Well eating 
volunteers worked like Trojans, cre- 
ated a good deal of adverse comment 
and managed, in all, to raise less than 
$2,000. 

When the reopening announcement 
came, immediate action was sought to 
get a special advance permit for the 


cConaitvions, 


peritorme! 


Majestic, Wednesday evening, which 
Mrs. Kohl offered, for a benefit per- 
formance, designed. to raise about 
$5,000. Tink Humphreys was selected 


to manage the event, Mort Singer was 
chosen treasurer and Jack k Lait pub- 
licity representative. It was later 
called off. 

Meanwhile meetings had been held 
by little groups of public-spirited ar- 
tists, performers and managers. A 
giant tag-day was first advised. This 
met with serious opposition from those 
who decried the effect of public beg- 
ging on behalf of the profession, and 
while the deadlock was on regarding 
this question of ethics, word came 
from the city hall that no such affair 
would be countenanced, as there is a 
law here against tagging for any but 
organized charities. 

The disgruntled, though beneficent, 
group which had stood out for solicit- 
ing then “bolted” the meeting, which 
was attended by a representative of 
the Chicage-Theatre Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, a “representative of the W. V. 
M. A., a Loew and Pantages’ agent 
and a newspaper man, and decided to 
go forth into the cafes and solicit indi- 
vidual alms. Those who undertook to 
make such collections were Lillian 
Shaw, Arthur Deagon, Elizabeth Mur- 
ray, Frank Clark, Thomas J. Quigley, 
Louise Dresser, Franklyn Ardell and 
Arthur Straus (a broker). 

For purposes of giving official mien 
to this Harry Ridings, for the theatre 
managers’ organization, authorized the 
following heading for the subscription 
lists: 

“Owing to the closing of theatres 
throughout the United States on ac- 
count of the epidemic, a great many 
performers entirely dependent for their 
daily bread are left absolutely desti- 
tute and need your help. In this case 
of need will you please do your bit 
and assist these worthy people who are 
always ready to help others when re- 
quested?’ 

The spectacle was then presented of 
men and women going from table to 
table in restaurants and hotel lobbies, 
and, in many cases, into stores and 
business offices, presenting the above 
and asking charity for actors. Several 
of the hotels even refused to permit 
it on their premises. These included 
the Planters, Morrison and Saratoga, 
all of which have grown rich on pro- 
fessional patronage; they also refused 
sy vontribute--a>~ penny, themselves, 
Hotels Sherman and La Salle gave 
the collectors every courtesy, as well 
as donations. 

The result of this system of obtain- 
ing money prone the following to- 
tals, reported to Sam Thall, who was 
asked to act as tre asurer of the fund: 
Lillian Shaw, $407.62; Elizabeth Mur- 
ray, $223; Frank Clark and Arthur 


Straus, $450; Tom Quigley, $80. The 
others had not reported their gross 
Tuesday 

A more dignified collection was taken 
up in the Majestic Building, where 
about $800 was realized in checks from 
agents and producers. The Theatre 
Managers’ Association did nothing be- 
yond lending its name, making no ef- 
fort to either contribute or seek 
funds. J. C. Matthews gathered $234, 
which he offered to the Thail nest-egg, 
but the offer was declined as Mat- 
thews had already disbursed $185, for 
which he had taken “I. O. U.” memo- 


randa. Thall stated that this was not 
his theory of charity and that, while 
he was taking receipts for all moneys 


given, they were only for the records 
and were not intended to be ever paid 
bac k. 

No one seemed able to state exactly 
how’much destitution there was. Thall 
took care of a few chorus girls who 
called « on him, and about $150 in hotel 
bills was given out. With the excep- 
tion of choristers in small acts under 
second-class managements no appar- 
ent suffering was noted here, though 
it was reported that in many nearby 
towns whole companies of fly-by- 
nighters, turkey burlesquers, rep play- 
ers, small vaudeville acts, and the like, 
were truly stranded. Inquiry at Chi- 
cago hotels showed that most. pro- 
fessionals were meeting their bills, and 
of those who did not the better part 
had reasonable credit. 

The rather questionable flavor of 
some of the sincere endeavors became 
a public matter when a letter was sent 
to the newspapers, signed by Walker 
Whiteside, William Hodge, and other 
legitimate players, “indignantly pro- 
testing against this uncalled-for insult 
to a profession which has always 
cheabtalie and completely taken care 
of its own, in addition to consistently 
contributing to the relief of any and 
all others stricken by misfortune.’ 

This led to discussion as to just what 
the legitimate end of the profession 
was doing for the less distinguished 
members of the trade who were in 
need, and it developed'‘the fact that 
the total was nothing—beyond pro- 
testing and deploring. Most of the 
stars left town as soon as the houses 
were closed, and the managers’ asso- 
ciation, after “taking up” the conditions 
formally, did not authorize or create 
any known action toward meeting 
them. 

Dr. John D. Robertson, the health 
commissioner who ordered the the- 
atres closed, sent his check for $50 to 


Thall. 
TWO MORE UNITS LEAVE. 


Two more units have sailed for 
France to entertain under the aus- 
pices of America’s Over There League. 

Herman Paley also went across to 
join the units titled “The Dough Girls,” 
which departed as a three-girl unit. 
The departures are: 

“The Electric 

Annie Abbott. 

Mary Isreal. 

Gladys Sears. 

Doris Thayer. 

“Four in a Ford.” 

Katherine Florence and 

Fritz Wglliams, 

Frank Garfield. 

Marian Lord. 





Sparks.” 





ANOTHER AGENT SETTLES. 

Another agent, Harry J. Fitzgerald, 
has been called upon, through the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, to contribute one-half of a 
salary to a Fitzgerald act, 
Dugan and Raymond, who lost that 
time through not playing Cleveland. 

The act complainedsto E. F. Albee 
who immediately directed it receive 
its full salary, with the V. M. P. A. 
afterwards making the customary in- 
vestigation to determine the blame. 
That was equally placed between Fitz- 
gerald and the U. B. O. booking de- 
partment handling the Hippodrome 
(Keith’s), Cleveland. 

E. M. Robinson is in charge of that 
booking department. It also ‘places 
the bills for other Keith houses in 
the Southwest. For Oct. 7, Keith’s, 
Indianapolis, wanted an act then at 
Canton, Ohio, the latter town booked 
by Bill Delaney, of the U. B. O. ._De- 
laney refused to release the turn in 
Canton before the expiration of its 
engagement unless he was furnished 
with an act to replace it. 

Dugan and Raymond were booked 
for the Hip, Cleveland, for Oct. 7. Mr. 
Fitzgerald was asked to learn if the 
turn would play Canton Oct. 5, then 
go into Cleveland. Tommy Dugan told 
his agent he would see what he could 
do, as he carries a stage hand. Later 
he informed Fitzgerald the union de- 
manded his stage hand receive a full 
salary ($55), though working 
but the one day, and transportation. 
Mr. Dugan said he would pay the 
transportation if the theatre paid for 
the stage hand’s salary. It does not 
appear from the accounts that Dugan 
and Raymond asked anything for them- 
selves for the day in Canton, merely 
agreeing to oblige the booking office 
and their agent, as their jump in any 
event would have been from New York 
to Cleveland, although: they might 
have expected pro rata for themselves 

Mr. Fitzgerald informed Mr. Robin- 
son of the situation, whereupon 
Robinson is said to have informed the 
agent the union -was attempting an 
imposition to force payment of a 
week’s salary for one day, and ordered 
the Dugan and Raymond act canceled 
for Cleveland and the remainder of 
the Robinson time. 

Mr. Fitzgerald notified Mr. Dugan 
Oct. 4 his time was off, including Cleve- 
land, whereupon Dugan called upon 
Mr. Albee and stated the facts. Mr. 
Albee decided the cancellation had 
been irregularly made, and ordered Mr. 
Dugan’s salary for the Cleveland week 
paid in full forthwith. The other time 
was restored to the act. 

It was decided Mr. Fitzgerald should 
be penalized for one-half the act’s 
salary through having accepted an ir- 
regular cancellation for his act. The 
other half was refunded to the V. M. 
P. A. by the theatre. 


week’s 


week’s 


SAVING RE-ROUTING. 


With a general reopening of the the- 
atres anticipated the vaudeville book- 
ing offices this week were endeavor- 
ing to save as far as possible re- 
routing of acts. 

The bookers said that when con- 
venient acts would go in on their pre- 
scribed time at the date of reopen- 
ing, with railroad jumps considered for 
their benefit, it would depend where 
the acts were laying off to some de- 
gree 


VOLUNTEER AS NURSES. 


Chicago, Oct. 30. 

Robert Sherman, producer, was ap- 
pointed by the Red Cross as theatrical 
representative _.to._ enlist... volunteer 
nurses during the height of the in- 
fluenza scare, to work among the poor. 
The following responded and have 
been doing heavy, dangerous and 
disagreeable tasks for the afflicted, 
nursing and keeping house for pov- 
erty-stricken sufferers: Jessie Stuart, 
Mrs. Virgil Pritchard, Pearl Stanley, 
Dixie Loftin, Claudia White. 


PROGRAM SHORTAGE., 


The strike of the past week in the 
printing plants of New York brought 
about a program shortage in the thea- 
tres Monday. Some of the houses had 
to go empty handed. Others were able 
to secure a slip program, such as often 
used for an emergency show. 

The Palace did not learn it would be 
without programs until nearly show 
time Monday, but had cards of the acts 
appearing painted in time to foretell 
their appearance at the matinee. The 
Palace management somehow secured 
its three-sheets for last week’s end, 
announcing the bill for this week. It 
was about the only “theatre in town 
able to post printing in advance. 

Some of the smaller printing work 
for the theatres, which could be han- 
dled in a job department on a one- 
man press was taken care of. when 
possible by the executive department 
if the printing shops. The printers 
generally lent every assistance they 
could to the theatres when listed as 
steady customers. 





KEPT WORKING. 
Chicago, Oct. 30. 
During the shut-off of theatres many 
artists accepted work in other 
branches. Notice was posted in theat- 
rical offices that Winslow Bros., mu- 
nitions makers, needed girls, and the 
first to enter there were the Hewitt 
Sisters (Helen and Babe) and Peggy 


Powers, violinist. Thornton Sisters 
(Babe and Dolly) then enlisted. 
Others who porept toil were: Jessie 


Bell, cashier in a restaurant; Mar- 
garet O’Neil, Mrs. J E Weymer, Ruth 
N. Fisher, restaurant work; Mme. 
Edna, of the Flying Venuses, Kresge’s 
5-10 Store; The Blackmores (man and 
wife), express company clerks: Leo 
and W. Ambler (Ambler Brothers), 
MacFarlane and Ryan, munitions. 


TRIAL FOR MURDER. 
Atlantic City, Oct. 31. 

special interest is being excited by 
the trial this week end of Frank Mur- 
ray, alias De Carl, who is accused of 
Slaying his pal, “Scush” Thomas, in 
this city last sumrher. The altercation 
occurred while en route to the shore 
in an auto with rivalry over a woman 
alleged to have been in vaudeville at 
the shore at the time. The woman’s 
name has not figured in the case. 

The final scene in the case occurred 
on Pacific avenue, after the arrival 
of the two men in the resort and fol- 
lowing a previous scene between Ocean 
City and Somers Point in which Mur- 
ray was shot. The death blows were 
dealt on the head by Murray, while 
still painfully wounded. 


MATTER OF NAMES. 

A discussion as to the use of the 
name of Frisco at the N. V. A., early 
last season, was settled by allowing 
Frisco, the dancer, to spell his name 
that way, and Friscoe, the xylophon- 
ist, to use the “e” at the end of his 
name. 

Frisco, the dancer, when questioned 
about the matter replied, if he were to 
assume a name he certainly would not 
be guilty of taking that of Friscoe, 
when good names like Dave Warfield 
were around. 


AUSTRALIA BOOKED. 

Through Willie Edelsten, Marie La 
Varre and Kurylo and Laurka (dan- 
cers) have been booked with Hugh 
McIntosh for Australia and sail about 
the end of next month. Walter Weems 
has also signed to return to the An- 
tipodes about the end of the year. 

Moon and Morris, the double step- 
pers, left New York Tuesday for Van- 
couver, where they are to board a boat 
for Australia, booked for 20 weeks. 


Duffy and Inglis Dissolved. 
Duffy and Inglis have dissolved 
vaudeville partnership, Jimmy Duffy 
having gone to Washington to enlist 
in the army. Jack Inglis may do a 
“single” for the present. 
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OVER THERE THEA1RE LEAGUE 
CALLED ON TO PRODUCE NAMES 





Artists Who Have Volunteered for Overseas Service as Enter- 
tertainers Say They Are Entitled to Be So Classed, 
Though Not Accepted. League Has Twice 
Refused to Furnish Names of 
All Applicants. 





New York, Oct. 22. 
Editor, Variety: 

After reading the article in Variety 
regarding the first question asked of 
Franklin and Green, on their arrival 
abroad, pertaining to the whereabouts 
of the “four-flushing actors” that were 
coming over, I deem it a duty in jus- 
tice to my wife and myself, and doubt- 
less, hundreds of others who have 
found themselves in a like predica- 
ment, to state a few facts as to why 
we haven’t gone across. 

I was among those present at that 
wonderful meeting held at the Palace 
Theatre, New York, last April, and 
when we were instructed by Mr. Cohan 
to send our names as volunteers to 
Winthrop Ames, expressing our inten- 
tions to go abroad and entertain the 
boys, I did so, on behalf of my wife 
and self. I received an acknowledg- 
ment from Mr. Ames. In the course 
of time we received questionnaires, 
which we both filled out, and, consid- 
ering everything as settled, we pre- 
pared to go abroad, awaiting the call. 
I am proud of the fact that I have two 
brothers in active service abroad, and, 
in answering the question as_ to 
whether we had any relatives in the 
service, I proudly stated the fact. 

I will confess I was sorely disap- 
pointed when I received a letter from 
the Over There Theatre League, dated 
June 22d, in which they stated that 
unfortunately a ruling of the Passport 
Department of the Government pre- 
cludes you from being available. 

Perhaps, knowing these facts, I may 
be forgiven a hot flush of resentment, 
when I read such items as the follow- 
ing in the New York “Evening Mail”: 
“Franklin and Green are to be com- 
mended for donating their services to 
the boys, being two of the very few 
to do so, out of the vast army who so 
loudly volunteered some time ago,” or 
words to that effect. 

May I suggest in justice to those 
who volunteered, but who, like our- 
selves, unfortunately were not chosen, 
that you publish their names to show 
the boys over there the actors were 
not four-flushing, and that their only 
crime in being refused passports, was 
the proud fact of having brothers 100 
per cent. American who were doing 
their share to make the world a de- 
cent place to live in. aS 

Lew Williams. 
(Williams and Mitchell.) 


Variety has twice requested of the 
American’s Over There Theatre League 
(and has been twice refused) that a 
list be furnished of all volunteer en- 
tertainer-applicants, of all those whose 
applications were acceptable but for 
some reason could not be finally passed 
upon, and of all volunteers to the 
League who had been favorably passed 
upon in New York and stood in readi- 
ness to leave, but could not, through 
a War Departmental reason for not 
issuing passports. 

Variety offered each time to have 
its own representatives, if necessary. 
go through the files of the Over T here 
Theatre League to obtain this infor- 
mation. It was pointed out to exec- 
utives of the League that such publi- 
cation would place the theatrical pro- 
fession upon record for its responses 
and would likewise give the profession 


the names of those who had volun- 
teered, perhaps drawing other volun- 
teers, and also set forth the names 
of all applicants, preventing those pro- 
fessionals who had not volunteerd but 
alleged among their fellows that they 
had from further presenting such a 
claim. 

Each instance of the refusal brought 
various reasons from the League that 
it might interfere with its plans, that 
the League did not deem it advisable, 
and that the League would not furnish 
VARIETY with the information sought 
nor permit VARrIeTy to secure the in- 
formation itself from the League’s 
files. 


Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 22. 
Editor, VARIETY: 

Please publish this reply to Variery’s 
article of Franklin and Green’s first 
question heard when reaching the 
other side—when they were asked, 
“Where are those four-flushing act- 
ors?” 

I am only one of many who offered 
their services to the Over There The- 
atre League to go overseas to enter- 
tain. I did so by letter and by wire, 
and I never even received an acknowl- 
edgement from the League for either. 

Tom Moore. 


Jones, Linick & Schaefer Tablet. 
Chicago, Oct. 30. 
A tablet containing 28 names of 
those who have entered the Service 
from the employ of Jones, Linick & 
Schaefer will be placed in the firm’s 
Orpheum Theatre on State street. 








JULIAN HALL 


At Royal, New York, this week (Oct, 28). 

Alhambra, Nov. 4; Colonial, Nov. 11; Palace, 
Nov. 18; Boston, Nov. 25; Philadelphia, Dec. 2. 

Discovered and tutored by NEWTON ALEX- 
ANDER. 

Direction, EDW. S. KELLER. 


MUSICIAN MATTER DEADLOCKED. 


No. -trouble was precipitated this 
week on the status of the musicians 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Music regarding their demand 
for pay for the layoff period of one 
week, with $30 requested for the second 
week and full salary for the third and 
remaining weeks of the layoff period. 

Producing managers say they have 
not complied with the request of the 
A. F. of M., while at the Federation’s 
headquarters it was stated by Repre- 
sentative Thos. Gamble nothing fur- 
ther was expected to materialize 
where the managers had sent home 
union musicians in anticipation of a 
continuation of the epidemic ban. 

Many of the road companies plan to 
resume next week and those carrying 
musicians and kept them in the town 


where the epidemic forced them to 
stop touring, not paying their fares 
home for the layoff period, may be 


without the services of the union mu- 
Sicians. 

The burlesque circuits are sticking 
to their decision to refuse to pay for 
any layoff such as occasioned by the 
epidemic. ° 

Not a single case of friction be- 
tween the union stagehands and theat- 
rical managers has been reported to 
the I. A. T. S. E. headquarters in New 
York, the layoff period matter of sal- 
ary having been left to the local 
unions to handle as they saw fit. 


COMEDY WAR SKETCH. 


Clara Lipman and Samuel Shipman 
have completed a new comedy play- 
let with a war angle, entitled “Work 
for Uncle Sam.” The plot has to do 
with the mother of a family driving a 
car with the women war workers 
corps, the daughter replacing the 
chauffeur and falling in love with the 
latter, who enters the service and be- 
comes a lieutenant. The cast of four 
to present the turn has Helen Dris- 
coll, Reed Hamilton, Kate Morgan and 
fohn Elliott. 

Max Hart will handle the turn. 


NEW ENGLAND’S “Y” CALL. 


The New England Dept. of the War 
Council of the Y. M. C. A., with head- 
quarters in the Little Building, Bos- 
ton, has issued a call for volunteers. 
All types of artists are needed and a 
special request is being made for any 
professionals obliged to lay off in New 
England territory owing to the epi- 
demic, to offer their services for one 
or two cantonment performances. 

The “Y” does the booking and pays 
all expenses. 


BUFFALO’S STRIKE OVER. 
Buffalo, Oct. 30. 
After 24 days off their cars on strike 
the street car men returned to work 
Saturday afternoon. 
The strike started before the epi- 
demic enforced theatre idleness. 


MISS SCHEFF IN CAMP. 
Galveston, Oct. 30. 


Fritzi Scheff was a special feature 
of the “Orpheum Follies” at Camp 
Logan last week, appearing in songs 


between acts. Miss Scheff has been 
appeartng in Interstate Circuit houses 
and had an open week on account of 
the epidemic. 

The “Orpheum Follies” is the first 
musical stock to appear in the west- 
ern cantonments, it having played 16 
weeks of that time. The show is un- 
der the management of J. C. Berko- 
witz and Geo. L. Spaulding 

Marie. Dressler Touring Camps. 

Marie Dressler has arranged for a 
six weeks’ tour of the cantonments, 
giving her services gratis. 

A supporting bill will 
ary. 


receive Sal- 





Musically irresistible. CHAS. ALTHOFF. 
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A. PAUL KEITE' DIES 

A. Paul Keith died Wednesday night 
in New York, of influenza. It had not 
been known he was in the city or ill. 
He was confined for a week previously 
apartment of E. M 
with the illness, 
E. F. Albee 
present, 

The funeral 
(Saturday) in 


Robinson 
and passed away there. 
and Mr. Robinsoh were 


+ law 
to tne 


will be held tomorrow 
| 


Boston, the home of the 


deceased, where he had lived nearly all 
of his life, having been born in New 
York City 43 years ago. He never 


married. 

A. Paul Keith was the only son of 
the late B. F. Keith, the founder of 
present-day vaudeville. The younger 
Keith, after graduating from Harvard. 
gave his attention to theatricals, under 
the guidance of his father and Mr. 
Albee, who were then building up what 


has become the Keith Circuit of the 
present. Mr. Albee at that early time 
was general manager for the elder 
Keith, and had his entire confidence, 
which was held until B. F. Keith’s 


death, when the Keith properties were 
left jointly to Mr. Albee and the junior 
Keith. 


Though thoroughly familiar with 
vaudeville and the important details 
of the vast Keith Circuit, A. Paul, 


while often conferring with his part- 
ner, always deferred to Mr. Albee’s 
opinion and judgment. It had been 
the same during the life of his father. 
The younger man was often present 
and took part in the conferences on 
business policy held between his father 
and Albee. 

Some years ago 
who was then the 
is now, of the Keith Circuit as well 
as of the United Booking Offices, suf- 
fered a broken leg from an automobile 
accident. A. Paul Keith stepped into 
his office during the necessary absence 
of Mr. Albee and handled the reins 
of management. 

Jesides their business relations there 
was a close bond of friendship between 
the Keiths and Albee. It followed with 
the son as with the father. In all the 
press departments of the institutions 
both were connected with, and also 
for all statements or announcements 
to be issued, there has always been a 
standing instruction from Mr. Albee 
that the name of Keith should be first 
mentioned. - 

The deceased had a strong character 
and was what is known as a forceful 
man, though practically unfamiliar in 
person to theatricals. With Boston 
his home he could nearly always be 
found there, and when not in Boston 
was paying a flying visit to New York, 
coming to the latter city, visiting Mr. 
Albee and generally returning to Bos- 
ton the same day. He was a member 
of many social clubs and the president 
of the Boston Athletic Association. 

No actual value of the B. F. Keith 
estate was ever reported. Messrs. 
Keith and Albee were the sole bene- 
ficiaries. The second Mrs. B. F. Keith, 
and the widow of the vaudeville mag- 
nate, accepted $600,000 before her hus- 


when Mr. Albee, 


active head, as he 


band’s death, in lieu of her dower 
right. Since his death, she has remar- 
mied, having been Miss Chase, of 


Washington, daughter of the former 
vaudeville manager there, before her 
first marriage. 

The current value of the Keith the- 
atrical properties runs into the mil- 
lions. There is a Keith theatre in 
nearly every important eastern city, 
and several in Greater New York. The 
United Booking Offices is the agency 
for them, also acting for a large num- 
ber of other theatres which book 
through it. 


Cohan & Harris have postponed their 
production of “The King’s Double” un 
111 December. owing to the present un 
condition It is a spectacular 


(,0et- 


settled 
musical production, music by Dr 
tler. 
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IN THE SERVICE 


[This Department has been carried weekl 
It has noted a list of theatrical men in the 


is Vanrery since we declared wer. 
ervice that seldom ran less than two 


columns, and more often much beyond that.] 


ae CASUALTIES. ava! Marconi Yslontion Gazzola) 
: ° (Marconi rothers), at ase ospi- 

Capt. Edouard Strauss, brother-in- 
law of J. Herbert Frank, died Oct. 25 a < gs Pestigy yet g elke 
at his home in Shoepeheed Bay of ’ 2 ‘ “Oregon,” eave 


bronchial pneumonia. He leaves a 
widow and four small children. Strauss 
was a member of the 12th Regiment 
and was unconscious at the time word 
was sent to him of his promotion to a 
captaincy. 

Sergt. William Hendrickson (brother 
of Amanda and Henrietta Hendrick- 
son) died Oct. 21 of pneumonia at Ft. 
Bliss, Tex. His body will be taken to 
his home in Montana. 





Sergeant Lawrence Peyton, former- 
ly leading man for Marie Walcamp in 
the Universal serial “The Red Ace,” 
reported killed in action in France last 
week. 





Second Lieut. James Richard Crowe, 
formerly assistant dramatic critic of 
the New York Tribune, aged 27, killed 
in an aeroplane accident in France. 

Hugh Doner died at Camp Fremont, 
Cal., last week, of influenza. 

Bernard O’Shaughnessy, former ad- 
vance man for Raymond Hitchcock, 
who sailed for France some weeks ago 
as an ensign, contracted pneumonia 
en route and was sent back imme- 
diately. He spent four weeks at St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, but is about town 
this week fully recovered. 





Lieut. Dore Hoffman, formerly of the 
Melies and Vitagraph business forces, 
with Co. G, 146th Infantry, while lead- 
ing his men in France, had both legs 
severely injured by shellfire. He is 
now in Base Hospital 44, A. P. O., Les 
Eaux, France. 





Donald Stuart has received a cable 
from his son, Ralph R. Stuart, who is 
with the A. E. F. in France (Marines), 
and was reported missing some time 
ego, saying he was a prisoner at Camp 
Rastatt, Germany, and was well. 





Alfred Powell (brother of Catherine 
Powell) was wounded during the Cam- 
bria drive. It is the fourth time. He 
was gassed twice. 

Harold Boyd (the O’Donnell of Lane 
and O’Donnell), of 307 Infantry, Co. 
F, is recovering in France from shrap- 
nel wounds. 

Harry Juroe (Evans, Lloyd and Co.) 
is recovering in a base hospital from 
the effects of gas. 

Sam B. Lewis, in Mavy. 

Charles H. Miller (“Maytime”), or- 
dered to report at Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

T. T. Kenyon, Jr. (manager of Ken- 
yon, Pittsburgh), Fort Thomas, Ky. 

Eddie Earle (Collins and Earle) is 
with the A. E. F. in France. 

Corpl. J. Geddes (Geddis Bros.), pro- 
moted to sergeant, Camp Custer, Mich. 

Frank Joyce, 3d Reg’t, Pelham Bay, 
New York. 

John Aldrich (“Sinbad”) with the A. 
E. F. in France, promoted to major. 

George C. Burke (Burke and Hami- 
let), Ist Lieut., Tr. No. 6, Cavalry, 
Camp Stanley, Texas. 

Al Wagner (Wagner and Salet) or- 
dered to a southern camp. Nat Truite 
will replace him in. the turn. 

William E. Deyo (Deyo and Rehan), 
Aviation Corps, Langley Field, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Augusta Marconi YMarconi Broth- 
ers), (Cecare Gazzola), with 20th Bat- 
talion, 83d Co., Camp Syracuse, N. Y. 


and Scholl), U. S. S. 
Postmaster, San Francisco. 
Tony Massimo (Foley and Massimo), 


with Co. E, 2d Repl. Regt., Camp Gor- 
don, Atlanta. 
Warner Metcalfe (Metcalfe and 


Francis), at Y. M. C. A. Hut, Camp 
Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 

Louis Pelle (Davis and Pelle) Come 

ag icves with 6th Co., C. M. G. O. 
Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 

‘Can Sterling (The Sterlings) (Karl 
300k), with Co. C, Dev. Batt. No. 2, 
Camp Sherman, Ohio. 

Clarence L. Duncan (Morales Broth- 
ers), with 166th Depot Brigade, Camp 
Lewis, Wash. 

Paul Blaufox (“Getting Together”) 
has joined the Royal Flying Corps and 
is located at Long Branch, Canada. 

Bert Worth (Worth and Hervey), 
with the Armored Car section of the 
British Army. 

wy we Hart (Forest City Trio), Y. 
M. C. A., Camp Knox Branch, Stitkton, 
K¥. 

Tesees Duffy (Duffy and Inglis) went 
to Washington last week to join the 
Army. 

B. A. Robbins, assigned to the Motor 
Transport Corps, Camp Meigs, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Pvt. Earl Wright (Cliff Bailey Duo), 
promoted to corporal, Camp Custer, 
Mich. 

Pvt. Jimmy Gallagher (The Gallons), 
promoted to sergeant, Camp Custer, 
Mich. 

Louis D. meres (Lou Collins, Col- 
lins and Earle), U. S. Submarine Base, 
San Pedro, Cal. 

George Cooper (Cooper and May), 


assigned to Medical Dept., Fort Han- 
cock, N. J. 
Serg. Benny Piermont, ,attached to 


the 306th Infantry, A. E. F., asks that 
friends write him oftener. 

Jack Halstead (Famous Players), 
Battery C, 143d F. A, A. E. F., in 
France. 

Carlo DeAngelo (“Bird of Para- 
dise”), notified to report at Camp 
Sherman, Chillicothe, O. 

Bartley Campbell, son of Robert 
Campbell, on battleship “Florida,” now 
in European waters. 

Perrin Somers, principal with “Hip, 
Hooray Girls” (burlesque), has joined 
the Aviation Corps. ~ 

Louis Williams, former manager, 
Star, New York, is now stationed in 
Paris with the Telegraph Corps. 

Clarence E. Robinson (stage man- 
ager, Keith’s, Boston), enlisted in the 
Motor Transport Corps and assigned 
to Camp Holabird, Baltimore, Md. 

William P. Comery (formerly man- 
ager of the Empire, Salem, Mass), 
with the A. E. F. in France, has been 
promoted to sergeant. 

Earle Morse (Morse and Clark), 
Wisconsin Headquarters Det., 5th 
Provisional Training Reg’t, 16lst Depot 
Brigade, Camp Grant, III. 

Myron Z. Paulson (Myron Z. Zsat- 


kovish), 4th Platoon, 36th Co., 9th 
Batt., 152d Dep ° Brigade, Camp Up- 
ton, N. 

Herbert W. Smith (International 


Four) (Herman Schmidt), at Base 
Hospital, Ward No. 5, Camp Hancock, 
Augusta, Ga. _ 

John M. Baptiste (formerly property 
man, “Innocent Maids”), to report at 
Fort Warren, Boston, for military 
duty. 

Howie Broland (“Vampire Woman”) 
at Naval Training Station, 9th Regi- 
ment, 15th Co., Pelham Training Sta- 
tion, New York. 

Jim Sheedy, -son of M. R. Sheedy, is 





living in the country, taking on suf- 
ficient weight to pass an army exam- 
ination. He tried to enlist, but weight 
prevented him. 

N. W. Davidson (Vancouver manager 
of the Specialty Film Import), lieuten- 
ant in the Royal Flying Corps, com- 
missioned Oct 10, after a ten months’ 
training period. 

Charles Ray Howard, Fox picture 
juvenile, after spending seVeral days 
at Fort Totten, was found physically 
unfit and discharged from service. He 
is now back at the studio. 

Carl Helm, who trained for a com- 
mission at Plattsburg last summer, was 
appointed captain in the Infantry Wed- 
nesday at Washington. Helm was for- 
merly the personal representative of 
Claire Rochester. 

Roy D. Murphy, associated with Lew 
M. Goldberg, Chicago, agent, has joined 
the Red Cross for overseas work and 
is starting training at Camp Scott, Chi- 
cago. He formerly booked the Fuller 
Australian circuit from Chicago. 

Bob Fisher (Fisher and Gordon), 
who left Pelham Bay, N. Y., after en- 
listing in the Navy to go overseas to 
entertain, is now appearing over there, 
assisted by Israel and Cohen, known 
as the “Two Irish Sailors.” 


VOLUTEER CAMP SHOWS. 


The soldiers at Camp Jackson, S. C., 
have put on a musical comedy at the 
Liberty theatre, entitled “As You 
Were.” The book was written by 
Sergt. Frank Mallahan and the music 
by Roy Barton. Sergt. Eben S. Litch- 
field is producing the piece. In the 
cast are Fred Hudler (Hudler, Stein 
and Phillips), Jack Josephson, Johnny 
Bell, of Chicago, and a number of 
other former professionals now in the 
ranks. 

At Hudson Street Hospital, New 
York, Oct. 21 (arranged by Helen 
Lyons), Grace Howard, Jean Elliott, 
Frida Engelhardt, Con Conrad, Pais- 
ley Noon, Mrs. Tom Lewis. 

Camp Hancock (Augusta, Ga.) Play- 
ers’ Club has been formed of men 
now at the cantonment who were for- 
merly ih the theatrical profession. The 
members will give entertainments two 
and three times a week. Among those 
enrolled are Sammy Weston, Frank 
Welch, Al Raymond, Eli Seigel (Gold 
and Seal), E. P. Bolger, James W. Mor- 
rison, Lewis Henderson, William J. 
Casey, Bill Baily, Theodore H. Sis- 
tare. 

Artists at Atlanta during the en- 
forced lay-off gave a performance for 
convalescent soldiers at Ft. McPher- 
son last week. Appearing were Kenny 
and Hollis, Little Jerry, Jordan Girls, 
The Duttons, Lunette Sisters, and one 
or two others (names confused in 
wire). In addition to entertaining, the 
artists made up a purse to purchase 
cigars, cigarettes, candy and fruit for 
the sick men. 


Two free attractions for soldiers and 
sailors will be held under the auspices 
of the Stage Women’s War Relief Sun- 
day night, Nov. 3, “Daddies,” through 
the courtesy of David Belasco, and “A 
Stitch in Time,” through the courtesy 
of Oliver D. Baily. Theatrical Protec- 
tive Unions, Locais Nos. 1 and 390; and 
the Musical Protective Union, are also 
donating their services for the per- 
formance. 


Bill Storther, the human _ spider, 
made his second appearance for the 
Stage Women’s War Relief Tuesday, 
Oct. 29, at noon, climbing the Wall 
street side of the Mills Build’ g and 
doing a chair balancing stunt high in 
the air. He rode a bicycle around the 
coping off the Mabridge Building Oct. 
26 


Storther will make six appearances 
in all in New York for the benefit of 
the Stage Women’s War Relief. In 
other cities he has given his services 


for the benefit of the Liberty Loan and 
thrift stamp sales. 

The list of artists appearing under 
the auspices of the Stage Women’s 
War Relief for the various war hos- 
pitals and cantonments during the 
past week is as follows: 


Colonial Hospital, Rahway, N. J., 
Oct. 24; Minnette Barrett, captain; 
Juliet, Elsa Ziegler, Ethel Mac- 
Donough, Helen Stover, “In 1999.” 
Nurses’ Home, New York, Oct. 24, 
Marion Kirby. Seaman’s Institute, 


New York, Oct. 25, Loraine Cross, 
Misses Vogel, James Burrows. River- 
side Park Hut, War Camp Community, 
Oct. 25; Ruth Benton, captain: Elsa 
Zeigler, Kathryn Powell, Tom Dobson. 
Reconstruction Hospital, Fox Hills, L. 
I., Oct. 27; Minnette Barrete, cap- 


tain; Frances Golden, Ethel Wilson, 
James Burrowes, “In 1999.” Colonial 
Hospital, Radway, N. J.. Oct. 27: Mrs. 
Warrington, captain; Ethel Williams 
Mitchell, Vincent Serrano Keating, 
Godfrey and Heyer, Mrs. Calder. War 


Camp Community, Unit 7, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Oct. 29; Ethel McDonouty, Jack 
Terry, George Spink, Miriam Nelke 
and Sue Talmadge. Nurses’ Home, 
New York, Oct: 29; Marion Kirby. 
Margaret Keyes. 





At the Naval Base, Bensonhurst, L. 
I., Oct. 23, Wiki Bird, Lillian Lane, 
Tones and Greenlee, Ryan and Joyce, 
Jack Inglis, Florence Timponi, Conrad 
and Mayo, Pat Roony, Joe Santley 
(Tack Dempsey, stage manager). 


BILL WOOLFENDEN WRITES. 


(The letter below is from Lieut. Wil- 
liam Woolfenden, Co. F, 30th U. S. 
Inf., 3rd Division, U. S. P. O. 740, Amer. 
E. F., France. Lieut. Woolfenden be- 
fore entering the Service was a vaude- 
ville booking agent in New York.) 

France, Sunday, Oct. 13. 
Hello Party! 

This time I am writing from the 
front to you. It is just dusk and we 
doughboys have called it off for the 
day in order to get a little rest for 
tomorrow. That’s what we have been 
doing for the past three weeks; from 
daylight in the morn until dark at 
night just chasing and knocking merry 
hell all the time, and from all ac- 
counts, Mr. Hun, the square head, is 
getting it all along the whole front. 

There is a wild rumor among the 
men to the effect that Germany wants 
peace, but we are paying no attention 
to it, but giving him hell aplenty. Since 
my transfer to this regular army out- 
fit, IT sure have been seeing a lot of 
action, in fact have been in every 
mix-up there has been since early in 
July, and doing my bit as best I could. 
Have accounted for 9 square heads 
that no one can dispute, to say noth- 
ing about pot shots at ’em, or hand 
grenades. 

Am afraid you won’t know me when 
I get back, because I sure have changed 
considerable. Am weighing about 150, 
still have my good looks, but missing 
half an eyebrow, left side, stray piece 
of shrap took away. Pretty lucky. 

I feel lonesome as the devil, be- 
cause I haven’t had a letter since leav- 
ing my old outfit, and believe me it’s 
tough. The old outfit went into ac- 
tion shortly after I left I learn, and 
reports have it that although they 
suffered heavy losses, they made their 
objéctive and did good work. It sure 
was pleasing. 

Did you get the pictures I sent you 
of myself? I hope you did, because 
they surely must have handed you a 
laugh. 

So long, Party, best to the crowd. 

As Ever, Bill. 


C. Chuck Reisner has given his-“no-~- 
tice” to the “Queen of the Movies” 
show. Anticipating the arrival of the 
stork shortly in his home, he has de- 
cided to return to comedy picture 
work. 
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BIG UNIT OF ALL SOLDIERS 





(The following letter from Serg. Bob Callahan tells of an entertaining unit among the 
American forces in France, organized by order of the General, commanding, and 


unattached otherwise) 





France, Oct. 12. 
Editor, VARIETY: 

Perhaps you’d be interested in what 
we are doing over here. 

Back home we entertained the boys 
in camp, giving over three hundred 
shows in ten months. 

Pat Stromberg was in charge of en- 
tertainment and was constantly at 
work contriving a new stunt to hand 
the boys a smile. Pat was known as 
Arthur West in public, and closed with 
“The Hoosier Girl” when he entered 
the service. 

In the work at Camp Sherman his 
show consisted of Chuck and Bobby 
Callahan, of vaudeville, who did a talk- 
ing turn, working in black and white; 
Sol Powder, of Powder and Capman, 
dancing camedians; Frank Wilbut, who 
juggles; the Camp Quartet, made up 
of Novok, Sheck, Pender and Hunt; 
Joe Grchl, acrobat and gun swinger, 
with Lou Lerner, a Cleveland boy, at 
the piano. 

Moving orders came, and in pieces 
and detachments our division started 
overseas. As the above named boys 
were scattered through the various 
regiments and branches of service they 
did not cross the big puddle together. 
Upon arriving over here they took up 
the regular routine of preparation for 
the big try-out. 

The 14th of July is the FEgench 
big holiday, corresponding with out 
Fourth. The Commanding General de- 
cided to give the natives an idea of 
what an American vaudeville show 
looked like, and so gave Stromberg a 
hurry-up order July 12 to hustle his 
show together for the night of the 
14th. 

That it was a regular he-man job 
you can imagine when realizing that 
over here a division isn’t quartered on 
one large plot of ground, but is scat- 
tered over perhaps 40 square miles of 
strange county, with the men billeted 
in houses, barns, up over stores, cafes, 
grocerys, in deserted chateaux and in 
pup tents. At that time my home (?) 
was in a drying shed in an ancient 
brick yard. 

It takes bigger obstacles than that 
to feaze Pat Stromberg, and out he 
started. After trials and tribulations 
the show went on at 8.15 in the Munic- 
ipal Theatre of the city, a house that 
has played Bernhardt and others of 
France’s finest artists. 

The impression made was such that 
the General ordered the men enter- 
taining to be put on detached service 
as a group to continue such work, giv- 
ing permission to enlarge the troupe. 
This was done, and in raking the troops 
passing through here for artists, we 
discovered George O’Malley, better 
known as George Brooks, of Abbott and 
Brooks and later of Sabot and Brooks. 
George is an acrobatic dancing come- 
dian. James Blair, a baritone singer; 
Harry Nokes, late of the Terrace Gar- 
dens, Chicago; Benny Weltman, for- 
merly of Halpin and Weltman, dancers 
(Benny also gave able assistance in 
Camp Sherman); Will Cook, the Bailey 
Bros., singing instrumentalists who 
harmonize, and Dan Lanning, a “blues” 
boy who hums “Mason-Dixon” melo- 
dies. 

We have to have a name, and all 
sorts were suggested—this one stuck, 
“Tambons“ (French) translated — 
“Hams.” 

Since that time we’ve worked hard. 
Here’s the schedule of an average day 
with the “Jambons”: 

Up at 7.30 (rather late (?), breakfast 
at eight, drill and hike, 8.45 until 10; 
orchestra rehearsal, 10 until 11.30, then 
dinner. Next an army truck is loaded 
full of jazz instruments, and then the 
troupe climbs on and we “allez tout 
suite” for a hospital. The truck hauls 


an army trailer that upon arrival in 
the courtyard of a hospital unfolds 
into a little stage with tiny scenery, 
border and footlights and a close-in. 

While the boys are putting it to- 
gether, the “Jambon Jazz Band” starts 
throwing a barrage of syncopation into 
the trenches of “Gloom,” the arch- 
enemy of the convalescent wounded. 

Perry Caswell, formerly carpenter 
with Richard Bennet in “Damaged 
— flashes them in and they’re 
off. 

It is beyond me to describe the audi- 
ence. They are the wounded of all 
the allied nations, French and Amer- 
ican predominating. You'll see a 
“Yank” laugh at the antics of some 
soldier comedian on the petite stage, 
and then explain in broken French to 
his Poilu pal on the next cot, and the 
dark eyes of the latter, first not under- 
standing, at last light up with laughter, 
and he cries “Encore Americain!” 

The show is over, the stage disap- 
pears as rapidly as it was constructed 
and again we're off—this time to get 
supper, and then away again to ride 
from 10 to 30 miles in a truck to a 
cantonment for another show. To 
start the show at eight we must leave 
at five for the journey. 

The stage is again erected and we do 
another show. We have three bills— 
vaudeville, minstrel and musical com- 
edy (latter mostly “girls”?). 

The orchestra is led by Ray Schilla- 
barger, formerly director at Keith’s, 
Columbus, O. Al Sanders, formerly 
pianist for Frankie Fay, is at the 
ivory punishing stool; George Pfieffer, 
who directs the band on the march 
when they all play brass, is well known 
in Toledo. Clark Myers, the cello 
wizard, scrapes the meanest bow in 
France. All in all, we have the best 
15-piece band and orchestra over here 
that we’ve yet seen in the A. E. F. 

The show ended, a picture screen 
is dropped and a five-reeler is shown 
to film-hungry doughboys by Eddie 
“Tod” Sloane, the champion celluloid 
operator, who works under all sorts 
of difficulties with the same grin. The 
juice is generated from a Delco dy- 
namo and gas engine that trails along 
behind the trailer. It also furnishes 
juice for the foots, border and orches- 
tra lights. 

The stage was constructed by Rus- 
sell Baker, who is that handy with 
lumber and tools I believe he could 
make a wrist watch out of a_soap 
box. 

The picture is over, the stage is 
knocked down, the truck backs up, 
couples on, and we leave for our bil- 
lets, arriving any time from midnight 


till three A. M., and pile into our 
blankets. I might add none of us is 
troubled with insomnia. 


This schedule is the same seven days 
in each week. 

We will be here about ten days 
longer and then start on another tour 
of the cantonments and hospitals of 
France. All mail, however, sent to the 
address I give you below, will be 
promptly forwarded to us. 

I’d like to say “hello” through Va- 
riety to all my old pals, and also for 
the rest of the “Jambons.” Pe 

Best of luck to you all and until it’s 
all over and I see you again, remain, 

Sergt. Bob Callahan, 
Address: “Jambons,” A. P. O. 762, 
American E. F., France. 

The principal parts of the Jambons 
programme follows:— 

Their Minstrel First Part, — 
‘Thirty Minutes of Target Practice 
Time “Now” Place “Any” 

Scene “On Any Range” 

OPENING BARRAGE 
Played by the Jambons Jazz Band 
“Sweet Emalina,” “Strutters Ball,” 
“Sailing on the Henry Clay” 





Introducing 
-The Jambons, Premier Comedians 
(Thelr Pit Detail) 
“Chuck” Callahan “Pat” Stromberg 
COMMENCE FIRING 
(“Bob” Callahan controlling the fire) 
“T’ll Come Back to You”......... Jim Blair 
EE Rs eo Ben Weltman 
“NO Man’se Land”. ..ccceses Frank Pender 
“Rag Time Volunteers....Saul Powder 
(Introducing the “Ragapation” Dance) 
PT GEE ek Wnd'c.c od een Don Lanning 
GNC TRIN i hoe. aig Ouse 4 ween wd Frank Hunt 
“Mess Call Blues’”’..... “Chuck” Callahan 
The Dance of the Mess-Kits, 
Sol Powder and Ben Weltman 
“Sleep, Baby, Sleep’’......... Tony Novak 
ei Re OR. ee Pat Stromberg 
“I’m Sending a Four-Leaf Clover Over 
to You,” Pat Stromberg’s Own song, 
GR OUR WT 66 660 execs 2 a Harry Noakes 
“A STUDY IN O. D.” 
The Funniest Farce in France 
“AS YOU WERE” 
Scene: “Your Own Camp” 
Cast: In the Dis-order of Their 


Appearance 
Jeff Bunion (Post No. 1)..Ben Weltman 
ee COON So a a vidaw cabs iene Harry Noakes 
ee 1) ee Bob Callahan 


Harold Kimona (often called ‘“‘Tessie’’), 
Tony Novak 

Leander Bad-dogs (He just walked in), 
“Chuck” Callahan 

Heliotrope Bad-dogs (His wife, she 
followed him) ......... Pat Stromberg 

Major Tired (a regular Whizz-bang), 
Saul Powder 

(Depot Division Dudes) 
Jock MacGregor (A sunburne@ Scot’ 


GEE. 6.4.0056 6 046025 6204004885 Jim Blair 
Skinnen Bone (Holds the altitude rec- 

OGY th Keddie d sth asecr ven Wilbur Scheck 
Ike Lame Exemption (speaks for him- 

SY ere ee re ee Frank Pender 


Cyclone Simmons (hard boiled), 

Frank Hunt 
Al Bino (a camouflaged coon), 

Frank Wilbur 

Gunboat Kinks (a puff of Pittsburgh), 

Joe Grohol 
I Stammer (and he does)...... Bill Cook 

CURTAIN 


MARRIAGES. 

Rene Arnaut (Arnaut Brothers), to 
Fifi Bayer, in Chicago, Oct. 24. 

Mary Nash to Jose Ruben, Oct. 19, 
in New York. 

Jack Sparling (Creamer, Barton and 
Sparling) to Cissy Bell (“Jack o’Lan- 
tern”), in Chicago, Oct. 22. 

Herman Kessie (Bob White) to Lil- 
lian Gerber (Gerber Sisters), in Chi- 
cago. The groom left immediately for 
France. 

Billy Lioyd (Lloyd and Britt), to 
Gladys Fox (non-professional), in 
Seattle, Wash., Nov. 16, 1917. The wed- 
ding was kept secret until lately. 

Ludivine Dorothy Raymonde, pri- 
vate telegrapher for the W. V. M. A., 


Chicago, to Dr. Victor Nazaire La 
Marre, first lieutenant, M. R. C., U. S. 
Army. 

Constance Williams, late prima 


donna of the California Cupies Com- 
pany, to Lieut. John Thompson, avia- 
tion section, Fort Sill, Okla, at Law- 
ton, Okla. They will remain at Law- 
ton until the groom sails for France. 


BIRTHS. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Vokes, at their 
home in Everett, Mass., Oct. 9, son. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold J. Binney, last 
week, daughter. 

The Musical Bentleys, at San Fran- 
cisco, Oct. 17, daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Swain (Swain’s 
Cats and Rats), Oct. 10th, at their home 
in Brooklyn, son. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein, 
Oct. 26, daughter. Mr. Hammerstein 
is the son of the late William, Ham- 
merstein and grandson of the inpres- 
sario. He married Myra Finn infAug- 
ust, 1917. 


B. B. SHOW CLOSED. 


The Barnum & Bailey show closed 
last week in Houston, Tex., on ac- 
count of the epidemic, and the com- 
pany has returned to New York. In 
some towns in the South the circus 
people were not permitted to leave 
their cars to obtain food. 

Wilson Mizner was attacked by 
thugs early Thursday morning in front 
of a 49th street garage and severely 
beaten, sustaining three broken ribs. 
The hold-ups made way with a dia- 
mond ring. In his spectacular career, 
it is said it was the first time Mizner 
wasn’t able to handle rough-necks and 
“beat them to it.” 





NEW ACTS. 

Bill Farrell, single. 

Dora Marsh (cabarets), single act. 

Frank Carmen, single. 

Clarence Hibbard, black-face single. 

Lola Wentworth, new single turn. 

Ted Doner (Arthur Klein). 

Polly Moran, single. (Casey Agency.) 
_ Charley Hilton, in girl act, all play- 
ing instruments (Charley Sobel). 

Bob O’Connor Co., three people, in 
sketch (Jack Lewis). 

Grace Leonard and Johnny Stanley, 
two-act. 

_ Bartrom and Saxton, two man sing- 
ing act. 

7 Von Tilzer, the songwriter, sin- 
gle. 

Arthur Rigby in a new act by Joe 
Laurie (Smith & Hughes). 

“Spring of Youth,” 10 people tab, 
with Agnes Burr (M. Thor). 

Forster Ball and Cranford West, re- 
united (Max Hart). 

“Gates to Paradise,” girl act (Ster- 
ling & Ornstein). 

Alfred H. White in a new sketch, 4 
people. 

Arthur Laceby (single) (H. B. Marin- 
elli). 

“Move Over,” 16 people, tab, with 
Klein Brothers and chorus of 10. 

Bessie Gros, formerly of “The Kiss 
Burglar” and Eddie Rowley (Rowley 
and Young), two-act. 

Mabel McCane to return to vaude- 
ville with a girl act revue (Arthur 
Klein). 

“Billet 13,” three men, singing, billed 
as an episode of the trenches. (Rose 
& Curtis.) 

“The Spring of Youth,” girl act fea- 
turing Agnes Burr (formerly Burr and 
Lea) (M. Thor). 

Rex Adams and Vera Thomas, in 
“Society Bugs,” special drop and lyrics 
(Arthur Klein). 

Joe Weston (“Social Maids”) and 
Harry Bently (“Oh Girl”’)—both bur- 
lesque shows, two-act for vaudeville. 

Anna Cleveland and Co. in a sketch. 
Cleveland Moffatt, author. (Rosalie 
Stewart.) 

Bobbie Robinson, for the past 35 
weeks at the Portola-Louvre, San 
Francisco, in a single singing and talk- 
ing act. 

Wilton Lackaye has a new playlet 
for vaudeville calling for four people. 

Upon the closing of the Bessie Mc- 
Coy Davis act, through the illness of 
Mrs. Davis, Louis London, who was in 
her support, returning to vaudeville 
with his former “single.” 

Irving Edwards (formerly of Gold, 
Reece and Edwards, who are contin- 
uing in vaudeville under the same 
name—Paul Cotter as “Edwards” in 
the trio) and Mabel Walsh, two-act. 

Bert Leslie with four people in “The 
Cave Man,” written by Leslie. The 
character of “Hogan” is retained, the 
title referring to a Bowery cave man, 
whom someone dares to invite to din- 
ner in a private suite at the Waldorf. 

Al Fields is preparing a new act, in 
which he will be assisted by a girl. 
The turn is called “Here’s Looking at 
You.” Fields will essay a _ straight 
comedy role for the first time. 


William Le Maire, with William 
(formerly of Roberts, Hayes and 
Roberts) and “Dog” Walters, new 
comedy turn called “Two American 
Aces—of Spades.” When Le Maire 
was called in the draft he sold his 
interest in “The Battle of Whats- 
theuse” to Gallagher, who refused to 
resell when Le Maire was rejected. 

A proposition was submitted to the 
United Booking Offices to place Bar- 
ney Bernard and Alexander Carr in 
vaudeville in a condensed version of 
“Business Before Pleasure,” with eight 
people, pending their enforced layoff 
due to the epidemic. 
was considered excessive in 
times. 

Jack Morris and Dodd Ackerman 
are to produce a comedy playlet called 
“Hot Air,” written by Frances Nord- 
strom. The action takes place in a 
manicure patlor. The act was tried 
out last summer by Morris. 
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Confine letters to 150 words and write on one side of paper only. 
Anonymous communieations will not be printed. Name of writer must be signed 


and will be held in confidence, if dealred. 


Letters to be published in this column must be written exclusively to VARIETY. 


Duplicated letters will not be printed. 











France, Oct. 9. 
Editor, VAriety: 

Our company boasts of a number of 
professionals, and we are in the habit 
of putting on little entertainments 
now and then. 

While we are long on talent, we are 
short on song numbers. Many of the 
boys have exclusive material, but this 
type of stuff ceases to be entertaining 
if heard too often. 

If some of the music professional 
managers who see this will send along 
a few professional copies they will be 
doing a great deal toward making 
things more pleasant for the boys who 
are over here. We have in preparation 
a minstrel and vaudeville show which 
will be put on at one of the Y. M. C. A. 
huts, and possibly at some of the 
camps. 

All numbers sent 
edged by the writer. 

A. C. MacDonough, 

(Corp. A. C. McDonough, Co. K, 2d 
Pioneer Inf., A. P. O. 716, Amer. Exp. 
Forces, via New York.) 


will be acknowl- 


France, Oct. 8. 
Editor VARIETY: 

This story I am going to relate ac- 
tually happened and the names to be 
mentioned in this letter will verify 
my tale. 

While in the lines today I received 
a note from Tummy Gray, saying he 
had been trying to locate me for weeks. 
He to!d me the town he was in and 
asked me to do every thing in my 
power to come down and see him and 
the rest of his party, which included 
Margaret Mayo, Elizabeth Brice, Lois 
Meredith, Will Morrisey and Ray 
Walker. 

I got permission and started on a 
15-mile hike. His letter wasn’t dated 
and he said that they were only going 
to be there over night. I didn’t know 
but what the letter had been written 
the day before, as it reached me early 
this A. M. I sure was worried. I was 
afraid I would miss him. 

So I hustled and went about 10 miles 
before I decided to take a little rest. 
I had no more than sat down along- 
side of the road when along came an 
auto, and like a shot out of the clear 
sky, out jumped my pal, Tommy. 

We greeted each other in fond em- 
brace and neither of us could talk. 
We both had a lump in our throats. 
It was a miracle my meeting him. Had 
they passed me on the road I never 
would have seen them. 

I spent about three hours with the 
crowd. We talked about everyone and 
everything. It sure was great to meet 
some real friends over here. They all 
look fine and are sure putting some 
pep into their work. They all seem 
to enjoy it. 

I related some tales that had them 
bewildered. They no doubt will be 
home before I am. They will have 
lots to tell. 

It’s been a great day for me and it 
sure did make me happy to see them. 
The only thing that could please me 
more is a ticket homeward bound to 
see my folks and the redhead | left 
behind Ben Piermont. 

(Mze.....Plermont....was a. vaudeville 
booking agent in New York before 
enlisting. He is now a sergeant in the 
infantry, A. E. F., having gone over 
with the 77th Division.) 


New York, Oct. 28. 
Editor VARietY: 
lf you will allow 





I would like to 


thank Pat 
Bent. 

Last week Mr. Rooney very oblig- 
ingly filled his machine with sailors 
at 140th street and rode them down to 
47th street, five blocks from their des- 
tination. 

I am prompted to write this because 
but a short time ago, on your edi- 
torial page, you told how the actors 
were always the first to help others 
and were the last to seek it. 

As you very weli know even 
small things in life count. 

Simeon Gross. U. S. N. 
Naval Unit, S. A. T. C., 
College of the City of N. Y. 


WATSON’S BEEF TRUST. 


There is no reason why this show will not 
do business, It has the advantage of the title, 
known throughout the length and breath of 
the land as Billy Watson’s ‘“‘Beef Trust,” and 
with it Billy himself with a. most remarkable 
drawing power as a burlesque comedian. 

The show is billed as “Billy Watson’s Big 
Girl Show ‘Krousemeyer’s Alley,’”’ the “Beef 
Trust” billing being entirely submerged. It 
is in two acts with three full stage scenes. 
A specialty is in the second act, in ‘‘one,” to 
denote a lapse of time. 

To sum up the comedy in a few words, it 
may be said that it starts and ends with a 
fight. For comedy, in the interim, there is 
but one bit that brings anything, and that is 
the old electric battery stunt. 

The biggest hit went to one of the rather 
hefty girls of the chorus who stepped from 
the ranks and put over “Strutter’s Ball’ with 
a «mash in the second act. She is Madeline 
Webb, and from her appearance and manner- 
ism in putting over a song, although she is a 
little rough, Miss Webb might be likened to 
some of the better class “coon shouters” in the 
better grade of vaudeville houses. 

The comedy division is naturally in the 
hands of Watson and Barnes, with Harry 
West as Yiddish cop, their principal assistant. 
West takes all the slapstick as an admirable 
foil for the “Dutch” and ‘‘Harp” of Watson 
and Barnes. But it is a constant repeat of the 
same slapstick thet soon wears its welcome 
out, Watson was working over time as an ad 
for Roehm & Richards during his perform- 
ance. The firm of agents was mentioned four 
times during the course of the evening. 

In the women division Kathryn Pearl stands 
out, and is there forty ways. She has worn 
down a great deal of her weight and looks 
charming. As a number leader she is just as 
good as she ever was, and the audience liked 
her immensely. Beatrice Harlowe looked 
equally well in clothes, but had the unhappy 
factulty of rushing her words to such an ex- 
tent that proved difficult to catch the drift of 
her lines. In her specialty in ‘one’ she 
scored heavily with two numbers and a trio of 
war stories. 

James Rooney and Jack Sweeney, a couple 
of steppers, played bits in the first part of 
the show. did a specialty in the second act 
that looked like an endurance contest, and got 
nothing in the way of applause until the 
finish. The boys have promise, and it seems 
that they were lacking in the proper stage 
management to put over an effective comedy 
dancing number. They would be a fair imita- 
tion of Doyle and Dixon for a No. 2 company, 
where the originals had been featured. 

The chorus, ranging from slim to the fat, 
are not the girls that one expects to see in a 
“Beef Trust” show for the greater part. Some 
are so hefty that they draw laughs on their 
forms in the strip tights numbers. A patriotic 
number was only saved from being laughed 
off on tke strength of this, by the appearance 
of a man clad in kahki with a gun on his 
shoulder. 

In the first act the girls make six changes, 
and in the second act they have four, all, with 
the exception of those worn in the final scene 
and a part-yama in the first act, designed to 
display their abnormal fleshiness below the 
waist line. That was one repeat in costume, 
the opening dresses being used in the last act. 
They are of a black and white checked effect. 

When it comes to burlesque, Billy Watson 
is an astute showman He knows what he can 
do, how far he can go and what is necessary 
to keep the bex office lively. ‘“‘Krousemever’s 
A itay'-is- shout. as-old as burlesgua...It. did itn 
the old days and it seems to be doing now, 
and along the same lines. If you don’t under- 
stand Watson, you won’t understand the 
‘*Alley.”’ Burlesque patrons seem to under- 
stand both It is necessary 

The present show holds what Bill calls 
“spice,” and that’s what it is for burlesque, 
barring one or two remarks, always, however, 
with this proviso—is the show the “Beef 
Trust” gives at the Columbia, New York, the 
show it gives around the circuit? But Billy 


Rooney, of Rooney and 


the 





Watson will give a show anywhere in any 
manner that he deems best to draw money, 
and when he draws money he does it as well 
for the house as for himself, and only Billy 
Watson among all the burlesque producers 
knows how to cut or let out while going 
through the performance. It’s a knack, and 
more excusable in these days since there is 
now only one Billy Watson on both wheels. 
Years ago on the Western there were 20 that 
he couldn’t touch if he tried, for they didn’t 
know how and made it so bad it couldn’t do. 
Which is after all getting it over and getting 
away with it. 

But no one knows better than Billy Watson 
what kind of a show he has or is giving, and 
you can generally guess his personal opinion 
even before he comes into New York with it. 


AUTO GIRLS. 


After seeing this 1918 version of Simonds 
& Lake’s “Auto Girls” (American) at the 
Olympic this week, the impression is indelibly 
stamped in one’s mind that the old saying 
“there’s nothing new under the sun” runs 
applicably true of this show, now on view at 
the Olympic. Even a song about No Man’s 
Land and a number with a Red Cross nurse’s 
outfit: and the United States flag fail to 
camouflage it. 

The cast seems to have been especially re- 
cruited to survive the rigors and demands of 
war times, the male principals in particular 
giving surface appearances of being able to 
answer the third draft if one be passed. The 
youngest member of the male contingent is 
Seymour James, a negro, doing a_ bellhop 
which brings him into agile play at different 
times. James J. Blake, Billy Wild and Billy 
Hallman are others. Lake strives hard to 
keep the performance going at high speed. 

When the title ‘‘Auto Girls’ is mentioned 
one right away thinks of J. J. Lake and Carol 
Sherwood, the latter, if memory serves cor- 
rectly, having been Schroeder in other sea- 
sons. A name has little to do with a soubret’s 
work, however, and Miss Sherwood is. given 
plenty of opportunity to show her stage wares. 

The nearest approach to a “voice” is Anita 
Mae, a rather stoutly-proportioned woman 
who seemed expressionless as though de- 
pressed over something more important than 
singing topical ballads. Rose Hill comprises 
the other member of the trio of female prin- 
cipals, having several numbers to herself, one 
which got several encores in the first part, due 
to some wiggledy wiggling of the shoulders 
done by one girl in the chorus. And while 
speaking of the “twistamaluch” Miss Sher- 
wood does a cooch suggestion with her shoul- 
ders which she used overtime, but for the 
most part effective with the 14th Street crowd. 

The pisce de resistance of the first rart was 
an accordion specialty offered by Pasquale, a 


slender chap, who reeled off some popular 
tunes that caught immediate fancy. On the 
instrument and program the name Pasquale 


is used. In the lobby the accordionist is 
styled ‘‘Vinnetti.” 

Lake flits in and out as a “straight” who 
uses high-flutin’ English during most of the 
show, having several “bits’ with Wild and 
Miss Sherwood that gave the boys in front a 
chance to draw their own conclusions as to 
the suggestion of intimacy with the woman. 
Some of the ejaculations and side remarks of 
Wild are reminiscent of the old Sam T. Jack 
days when the sky was about the limit. 

The show appears to depend too much on 
‘“‘words,”’ a verbal deluge that rang no bulls- 
eye of laughter until the objective centered 
a.ound such exchange as forced it.. 

The chorus at times is chipper and full of 
animation, but lackadaiscal and indifferent at 
others. Sixteen girls work changes much 
along the pattern and fashion of other sea- 
sons, the shapes running from 36, backwards 
and upwards. Several numbers had them 
going in musical comedy rythym, with others 
reducing the average, 

The show lacks novelty, is shy on comedy 
and seems to be a sort of slap over this “bit” 
and then jump into the next number. 

One could picture Jimmy Lucas’ misery if 
he were to sit through this show and watch 
that “‘nance transformation” business of his 
twisted around in the respect that “joyous 
water’ causes the quick transformation of the 
colored boy, Wild and Hallman, with a fat 
stage hand completing the stage quartet. The 
orchestra leader is also included for a ro 
ment. While effective, the Olympic crowd did 
not seem to grasp the humorous intent as 
quickly and spontaneously as the vaudeville 
houses do. Then again there is a vast differ- 
ence in the way Lucas works the bit and 
the weak manner in which the “Auto Girls” 
handle it. 

“Auto Girls” is neither a good nor a bad 
show. It has plenty of room for improvement 
and a chance for everybody from principals to 
back row choristers to get dowrr to brass tacks 
and do more than they are doing at present 
to make the show stand out as effective bur- 
lesque entertainment. Mark. 


Lumsden Hare, who plays the lead- 
ing role in “Peter’s Mother,” opening 
at the Playhouse Tuesday night, is also 
co-producer of the piece with William 


A. Brady. 


CHORUS GIRLS 
WANTED ‘Sotimera circuit. 
Salary, $25.” Everything 


Furnished 
ARTHUR PEARSON, 1493 Broadway 
(Putnam Building—Suite 311) 














BURLESQUE MEN LIBERAL. 


The’ burlesque managers have been 
noticeably generous in taking care of 
their respective companies during the 
present epidemic layoff. The splendid 
way they have advanced money to 
keep companies intact has resulted in 
a comparison being made with some 
of the legitimate managers who have 
not been so inclined. 

Several burlesque companies on the 
road were agreeably surprised to have 
their salaries paid on the half week 
basis since the layoff. This was sole- 
ly due to the unusually generous im- 
pulses of the owners of the shows. 

A further layoff period this week 
of burlesque companies unable to play 
scheduled dates ftesulted in “two 
weeks’ notice” being given to some 
of the managers by chorus girls who 
have announced their intention of get- 
ting other kind of stage work. 

The managers are trying to keep 
their choruses intact and have ad- 
vanced them money from week to 
week, but the “notices” came in. Some 
of the managers declare when the cir- 
cuits resumes an uninterrupted sea- 
sons that the girls will all come back. 

One manager, pretty close to the 
cushion through continued inactivity 
of his show, was forced to borrow 
money from a brother producer to give 
to some of his chorus giris. Another 
manager said he had fallen back on 
his Liberty Loan bonds. 

Never has the Burlesque Club come 
in so handy as during the epidemic. 
Managers could be easily located at 
or through the clubrooms by the 
people of their shows. 


BILL COVERED UP. 


When the chorus girls of Billy Wat- 
son’s “Beef -Trust” first appeared for 
the matinee at the Columbia Monday, 
they were in union suits. 

The Watson chorus girls are mostly 
noted for the avoirdupois they are able 
to stand up under. 

At the night performance the same 
girls in the same first number had 
black and white costumes on, the “cov- 
ering up” order having arrived mean- 
time as an ultimatum. 


BURLESQUE CHANGES. 


Don Clark, recently engaged for 
Barney Gerard’s “The Americans,” 
went to Toronto to join, but has been 
unable to open through the epidemic, 
the show laying off there meanwhile. 
“The Americans” have been laying off 
for three weeks in a dry town. Charles 
Burkhardt, Tony Cornetti and Mark 
Thompson have withdrawn from the 
show. 

Gerard’s “Girls de Look” had Jos. 
K. Watson and Will Cohan in the for- 
mer Hoey and Lee roles at Hartford 
last week. Mildred Valmore and 
James Lichter, new acquisitions; Ross 
Snow, an outgoing principal. 

Charlie Edwards has replaced Jack 
Dempsey in “The Trail Hitters.” 


Joe Fields has joined the Dave 
Marion show. The Biff Bang Trio 
also added last week. William A. 


Cameron is no longer with the show. 
The Eva Mull (deceased) role has been 
assumed by Nellie Watson, the wife 
of Sliding Billy Watson. 

“Hip Hooray Girls” may be managed 
during the remainder of the season by 
Al. Lubin. Its owner, George Bel- 
frage, joined the aviation_corps this 
week. 


ROSE AT IT AGAIN. 

Lew Rose came in from New Or- 
leans Monday with his mind all set 
on opening his proposed burlesque 
stock. there _Nov,..17,. recruiting. the 
people here in Lou Redelsheimer’s of- 
fice. Rose was to have opened at the 
Dauphine there seven weeks ago. 





Lillian Fellows, of the “Step Lively” 
show (Columbia Burlesque wheel), died 
at Junction City, Kan. Oct. 18, of 
pneumonia. 
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The followtng editorial, on the clos- 
in Boston, ap- 
peared in the Boston Evening Record, 
Oct. 21: 


ing of the theatres 


Frequently Mr. Theatreman- 
ager bids you to his home with 
such alluring promises. Very sel- 
dom his invitations, however, are 
reported on the editorial page of 
a newspaper, for tradition says 
that the editorial page shall be 
sacred to politics, economics, this 
weighty matter and that weighty 
matter. But today “we have 
changed all that,” as the master 
comedy maker, Moiiere, would say. 
Our theatres have been closed for 
a few days. How they have been 
missed! 

The blessing of the theatre is 
direct and indirect. Its direct 
blessing is that it provides diver- 
sion for many lives that other- 
wise would have no _ diversion. 
Dwellers in big cities are deprived 
of the social life that comes from 
living in smaller communities. To 
thousands and thousands of city 
dwellers in every great city there 
is the theatre, the motion picture 
house, the concert hall, or the flat 
or room. Neighborhood parties, 
all the hundred and oné little so- 
cial affairs that the small town citi- 
zen has are denied the Londoner, 
the Roman, the New Yorker, the 
Bostonian. Mr. Bigcitizen must 
have the joy of entertainment of- 
fered to the general public or go 
hungry. 

The indirect blessing of the the- 
atre is that it keeps the public, 
even that portion which does not 
frequent theatres, happy and, to a 
certain extent, prosperous. Bos- 
ton has been grey of late. He who 
has not observed this is indeed 
dull of sensibilities. 

Happiness is the most contagious 
thing in the world, thousands of 
times more contagious than the 
influenza. The theatre does so 
much for the happiness of thou- 
sands that their general content- 
ment of mind is as a leaven to 
the whole mass of municipal so- 
ciety. 

In material ways, too, the the- 
atre adds to the livableness of 
urban life. Hotel keepers, shop 
keepers, restaurant keepers—what 
doleful persons they are when the 
theatre closes and, the fun taken 
out of their lives, thousands decide 
not to frequent hotel, shop or 
cafe. How they brighten up when 
they hear Pater Familias is going 
to a musical show and is in a 
happy “spendable” mood; how 
they beam when Mrs. Pater Fa- 
milias, chortling with glee at the 
opening of the symphony or re- 
cital, decides to have some pretty 
new frocks and lunches in town! 

We, the great public, are very 
dependent on you, Mr. Impres- 
arios, and you, of course, are en- 
tirely dependent on us. We are 
very glad you are to be “at home” 
to us once more and we hope that 
you are going to do everything m 
your power to make us happy, 
self-respecting, patriotic, high- 
minded American citizens working 
with one cause only, to win our 
great war, and, thanks in part to 
you, doing it with a smile all the 
time. 





The epidemic closing of the theatres 
will have virtually passed away with 
the opening of next week. How long it 
will take for theatricals to resume their 
nor.aal stride again is another ques- 
tion. The show business, however, 
works with rapidity as a rule and in 
this instance as in others, although 


has ever hit the profession before, the 
old and regular trend may be depend- 
ed upon to quickly attend. 


The money loss has been incalcul- 
able. It runs far into the thousands 
weekly with individual managements. 
The bright gleam after the darkness 
is that reports from those cities open- 
ing to date have been of huge attend- 
ance and not as so feared by manag- 
ers, resulting in a condition of half 
emptiness, even for the good shows. 
With the ban removed the public ap- 
pears to accept all danger is past—in 
the theatres. 





While the money loss has been ter- 
rific in earnings of players, fixed 
charges of managers, “dead” money 
invested and “paper profits,” yet the- 
atricals has erected an everlasting 
name for itself through self-support. 
While managers have called for as- 
sistance, financially, that was expect- 
ed, but the calls, in any division of 
the show business, have not reached 
the degree anticipated from a long 
siege of idleness. And the siege has 
been long though figured in weeks. It 
came at a bad time for everyone. 





With the players the morose condi- 
tion appears to have been mest hap- 
pily met. Those who had provided 
against the unexpected seem to have 
been many and they may have helped 
to an unknown extent those who had 
not. Managements have _ willingly 
loaned when requested, and these loans 
were advances upon future salary. Ap- 
peals, as were expected, were made 
to the theatricai associations, and 
looked after as best they could be. 
But the dire privation that would not 
have been surprising if occurring ap- 
parently did not happen. No appéal 
was made to the public, although it 
could easily be deduced from the tone 
of editorials in some of the dailies 
that the newspapers stood ready to 
aid upon request. The dailies may have 
expected some such appeal. A couple 
of VARIEeTy’s correspondents outside 
of New York, connected with local 
papers, wired us stating if the inten- 
tion of the profession was to invite 
public subscription during this theatri- 
cal crisis, their papers and themselves 
would gladly assume charge of the 
publicity for it in their respective dis- 
tricts. 





Happily, however, and to the credit 
of the profession, this was not deemed 
necessary. Such appeals as may have 
been made to the public through per- 
sonal solicitation in any one city or 
more were made without an organized 
effort. Whether these appeals so made 
were ill advised may have depended 
upon the current conditions surround- 
ing, but they could hardly have been 
as urgent, since the profession itself 
as a whole has not been solicited for 
an emergency fund, something that 
naturally would have been done be- 
fore donations were asked of the pub- 
lic. 

Those players who accepted em- 
ployment outside the show ranks, to 
earn money in their idleness, need 
uever be backward in mentioning it. 
It was worthy of the moment and set 
forth a spirit of industriousness that 
should be made known to the world 
at large, whose opinion of the people 
of the stage is-so- often at <direct-vari- 
ance with the facts. 





With the danger of a total theatrital 
calamity fast ebbing away, it means 
now but a period of hard work and 
economy to equalize for the lost 
weeks. It will be indeed a hard-souled 


person, now hale and hearty and re- 
turning to the footlights, cf.er noting 
the casualties of the epidemic in--the 
profession, whe wil have any. rea! 
regrets over his or herself or present 
condition after congratulating them- 
selves upon their health. 


The Y. M. C. A. incident of last week 
was regrettable since it found its way 
into the dailies, after representatives 
of the Y. had attempted to suppress 
it--It was regrettable mostly for the 
Y. M. C. A. not the show business. 
The show business can stand upon its 
record in this war. 


The “Dope Sheet” that contained 
the “Rules for Actresses” was repudi- 
ated by the Y, acting under instruc- 
tions from its head, Dr. Mott. The re- 
pudiation stated the writer of the ar- 
ticle in the “Dope Sheet” had left the 
Y employ after a temporary engage- 
ment. That was true. The “Dope 
Sheet, No. 2,” was issued through the 





Y press department last August. The 
article was as follows: 
Actresses going from the Cham- 


pagne district of Broadway to the 
Champagne district of France need 
not expect to imbibe the golden 
grape with handsome officers, be- 
cause they must agree before going 
not to drink or smoke in the pres- 
ence of officers, or enlisted men; nor 
to be with them after “Taps.” 

They must obey, for they cannot 
“walk the ties” back from “over 
there.” 

As to questionable jokes, the actor 
is reminded that the front seats are 
often occupied by the most respected 
women in France, the Red Cross 
nurses and the canteen and Y. M. C. 
A. workers. 





In the statement sent out by the Y 
anent this “Dope Sheet” item, it was 
said that the Y. M. C. A. has lost no 
opportunity to praise “the unselfish 
and devoted service which actors and 
actresses have rendered,” among other 
things, all urged in the statement to 
force the conviction that the Y is in 
sympathy with the members of the 
profession who are doing so much in 
France to aid the reputation of the Y 
as a war worker. But the Y does not 
state if any specific instructions were 
ever sent out to its “secretaries” or 
its workers in France or over here 
regarding consideration of the pro- 
fessional. The players don’t care so 
much for Y statements. They under- 
stand publicity. They are entitled to a 
little attention when volunteering for 
free entertainment over there, and if 
the Y believes it is in sympathy with 
the players of the profession, let the 
Y convince the players it is from the 
heart and not from the typewriter 
only. Some accounts from abroad 
would say that up to the last reports, 
which were recent, the typewriter had 
it on the heart by several miles. 





The Over There Theatre League is 
an auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A., and 
through that, the profession, did it 
wish to voice any complaint, would not 
care to at this time. It wants to do 
nothing to retard the promotion of 
volunteer entertainment for our sol- 
dier boys in France, which might hap- 
pen, if players, volunteering in the 
best of spirit and at great personal 
sacrifice, were of the opinion credit 
were taken amidst contempt for the 
cause in the Y ranks. So the show 
business will call the scurrilous article 
a standoff for the present and await 
the future, with the after-the-war time 
the date for a general balancing of 
accounts. 


While we are on the subject though 
it may..as well be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Y. M. C. A., its auxiliar- 
ies and its workers, if any among them 
do not understand it, that the volun- 
teer entertainers in France, now ap- 
pearing under the auspices of the Y. 
M. C. A., and of whom there is a list 
weekly in Variety, have given up the- 





atrical engagements that would bring 
them from $200 to $1,500 weekly, to 
take up-this -war werk, receiving -for 
it but the S2 daily maintenance allem 
ance from-the Y. So far we haven't 
heard of any secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. who received less than $2,000 a 
year. If the Y. M. C. A. is in earnest 
regarding professionals and esteem 
them as they should for the great 
work they have done, abroad and at 
home, then let the Y inform all its 
workers that the majority of the 
women entertainers who have gone to 
France were wives and mothers, the 
mothers leaving their children at 
home over here. 





A word to the Over There Theatre 
League might drop in handily just 
now. The operators or directors of 
the league appear to believe that it is 
a private institution, without any 
rights to be accorded to the players 
excepting the opportunity to enlist as 
vclunteer entertainers. We might sug- 
gest to the League and those most im- 
portant in conducting it that they 
change their attitude, as the Y changed 
its attitude toward the show people 
when they saw the cloud. If the the- 
atrical people want information from 
the league it should be furnished, free- 
ly, and as requested. There should be 
no secrecy about the Theatre League, 
and if there has been, it has been 
without good reason. Although—and 
the statement is made after it has 
been forced into show people’s minds, 
often—it may be said for the League 
and also the Y, that both attempted to 
handle a proposition concerning show 


people and show people themselves 
without possibly having those in 
charge who properly understood 
either. 





Some watchful sneak thief is col- 
lecting overcoats in the Putnam build- 
ing. Noting the mild weather he has 
waited until the stenographer visited 
with other typists and then appro- 
priated the “Bennies.” The victims 
last week were Meyer North and Lou 
Shurr, of the Mandell & Rose office. 





During the week Arthur Voegtlin 
informed the management and the au. 
thors of “Freedom” at the Century 
he held a copyright to an allegorical 
spectacle entitled “Freedom” under 
the date of June 21, 1917. Mr. Voegt- 
lin said that as the performances are 
given for charity, he waived his rights. 


Al Jolson has counted up on the 
racing season, but doesn’t state with 
exactness just how far the bookmakers 
are behind him. But they are behind. 
Some say $100,000 back. Al admits to 
a California home for his mother and 
a bunch of Liberty bonds, purchased 
for cash. Early in the racing season 
Jolson got a _ streak that nothing 
seemed able to stop. He stopped it 
himself when closing at the Winter 
Garden by going to California for a 
vacation and got so far in the moun- 
tains a wire couldn’t reach him. When 
he returned, his “info” came right 
again, but he ran into a bad break. 
If there should bé a nag left at the 
post, bumped on the back stretch or 
in a@ jam, it was the horse Jolson had 
been steered onto. It was just an- 
other break, but a pretty bad one. 
Though not bad enough to set Jolson 
far enough rearward to cause his bank 
balance to lop over on the wrong side. 
“Runes” wound up the season, run- 
ning as Al’s horse, but under another 
owner’s name, after having been given 
Al as a present by Henry Waterson. 
The Times Square mob went with 
“Runes,” who came in third last Fri- 
day, the closing day of the Metropol- 
itan racing season. The mob knew 
“Runes” would start at twenty to one 
and walk in. The horse was seven to 
five to win, and didn’t. Al’s friends 
think he tinkered around with the 
books this summer to get a thrill. He 
must have had a bunch of them, and 
they came cheap besides. 
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LIFTING OF EPIDEMIC BAN 
RAISES HOPES OF PRODUCERS 


Managers Look for Good Business in Reopened Territories. 


Boston Taken as an Indication. 


General Passing 


of Quarantine from New York to Chicago. 





Producing managers of Broadway 
attractions, perked up a bit through 
the increase in business Monday slight 
as it was, but following a fairly good 
Saturday, looked on as a sign of emerg- 
Re- 


port of a gradual lifting of quarantine 


ence from the influenza scare. 
from many quarters was another hope- 
ful sign even though the opening dates 
ii some of the important cities other 
than Philadelphia and Chicago (which 
reopened Thursday) were indefinite. 

Among the new crop of shows, a hit 
is claimed for A. H. Woods’ “The Big 
Chance,” not so highly regarded out of 
town, but since changed by W. H. Gil- 
more, staged “The Riddle: 
Woman” Kalich), a drama 
even more strongly touted as an ex- 
ceptional piece of property. It pos- 
sesses a novel character, that of a 
“male vampire” (Robert Edeson), and 
if a hit will be the first the Harris has 
housed in several seasons. 

A booking switch sent “The Big 
Chance” into the 48th Street instead 
of the Fulton, where “A Stitch in 
Time” remains, while “Peter’s Mother,” 
originally billed for the 48th, was sent 
into the Playhouse. “Glorianna” 
started at the Liberty Monday, with 
a rather good chance for a moderate 
run. 

“Be Calm Camilla” again failed to 
start at the Booth last week, because 


who also 


(Bertha 


of the illness of Lola Fisher, that 
premiere being listed for Thursday 
(Oct. 31). 


New attractions for next week are 
“Little Simplicity,” succeeding “Keep 
Her Smiling” at the Astor; “The 
Canary” at the Globe (both shows are 
musical); Remnant,” with Florence 
Nash, at the Morosco; “Stop That 
Man,” due for some Shubert house, and 
Robert B. Mantell. who opens in a 
dramatic repertory at the 44th Street, 


which emerges from a long season in 
pictures. “Hearts of the World” finally 
bows off Broadway at the Knicker- 
bocker Saturday, with no definite at- 
traction scheduled to follow. 

Several attractions are changing 
houses, the first switch being “Daddies” 
from the Belasco to the Lyceum (the 
former theatre soon taking in “Tiger, 
Tiger,” the Edward Knoblock play, 
with Frances Starr). “The Passing 
Show of 1918” will vacate the Winter 
Garden next week, going to Phila- 
delphia, while Al Joison in “Sinbad” 
will again move, leaving the Casino for 
a Garden repeat that shouid last until 
the holidays. “Sometime” shifts over 
to the Casino from the Shubert, and 
the latter will house Winthrop Ames’ 
“The Betrothal,” a sequel to “The Blue- 
bird.” 

Managers look forward to the open- 
ing of quarantined. territory for a rush 
of good business, basing the hope on 
the continued good draws in Boston. 
In that city “Chu Chin Chow” at- 
tracted over $19,000 last week in five 
days, and opened this week with a 
$2,300 house. In the several cities 
where the time of performance has 


been set by the authorities such limi- 
tations may tend to hold down attend- 
ance, but the time rules are expected 
to be off next week. Chicago and 
Baltimore are under such regulations. 
In the former city shows must be over 
by 10 p. m., while in the latter night 
performances only are permitted until 
further notice. 

Rehearsals of shows laying off in 
New York were ordered Tuesday, with 
a possibility of going out next Monday. 
Nov. 11 looked on as _ practically 
settled for all territory east of the 
Rockies to be reopened. 

An example of how the epidemic hit 
Times square is noted from the drop in 
business of “The Unknown Purple.” 
It had advanced to a pace better than 
$12,000, but: fell off 50 per cent. 

This attraction now has tenancf of 
the Lyric, the rental arrangement hav- 
ing started this week. The arrange- 
ment is for 10 weeks at $2,500 weekly. 


BOOKING OUTLYING CHICAGO. 
Chicago, Oct. 30. 
Shuberts have taken over the 
bookings of three outlying Chicago 
theatres—Nationai, Victoria and Im- 
perial—the remnants of the Interna- 
tional Circuit, and will institute $2 
shows at one dollar top prices, sim- 


The 


ilar to the Subway Circuit plan in 
New York, as soon as the houses re- 
open. 

This will be the first experiment 


here with downtown shows outside the 
“loop,” and marks the latest turn in 
the affairs of these houses which have 
had a spasmodic career for years be- 
tween Stair & Havlin shows, stock, 
pictures, melodramas, vaudeville, tur- 
key shows and what not. 

The National is an old but capacious 
and well-located house, being in the 
heart of the residence district of the 
stockyards workers. The Victoria is 
a beautiful theatre, rather remotely 
located in a Scandinavian settlement, 
and the Imperial is on West Madison 
street, in a populous but cheap terri- 
tory. 

The proposed initial bookings, sub- 
ject to “flu” conditions, are: National, 
Nov. 3, “The Thirteenth Chair”; Nov. 
10, “Seven Days’ Leave”; Nov. 17 (for 
two weeks), “Hearts of the World.” 
Victoria, Nov. 3, “Over There”; Nov. 
10, “Thirteenth Chair”; Nov. 17, “Seven 
days’ Leave.” Imperial, Nov. 10, “Over 
There”; Nov. 17, “Thirteenth Chair”; 
Nov. 24, “Seven Days’ Leave.” 

If the venture is a success all Shn- 
bert bookings will circulate around 
this three-week circuit after finishing 
downtown in Chicago. Musical shows, 
it is planned, will go at $1.50 top, in- 
cluding the big Winter Garden spec- 
tacles. The big stars, however, will 
probably not play around. 

Bookings will be filled in with se- 
lected shows from other sources at 
lower prices occasionally. “The Girl 
He Left Behind,” by Ralph Ketter- 
ing, is one of these. The local pro- 
ducers, who also control these thea- 
tres, will now and then set up pro- 
ductions for three-week tours also. 





ed 


Nancy Fair, the youthful imperson- 
ator from vaudeville and formerly in 
a coast stock, is in “The Passing Show” 
at the Winter Garden, replacing Isabel 
Lowe. The latter has joined “The 
Melting of Molly.” 





AMERICAN PLAYS TIED UP. 


According to advices, Aibert DeCour- 
ville, the London producer, is on the 
vater, due to arrive within the next 
days. He comes in search of 
American attractions for England. 


few 


J. L. Sachs, another London producer, 
has been here for several weeks, and 
returns shortly, stating he has been 
unable to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments for any American shows. 

here are indications the English 
managers will encounter considerable 
difficulty in securing American ma- 
terial for their market. American 
managers claiming they are not re- 
ceiving satisfactory adjustments when 
turning their foreign rights over to 
others. 

When DeCourville was here last, A. 
H. Woods informed a Variety repre- 
sentative he proposed to make his own 
English productions, and would spend 
six months of each year in London to 
that end. A day or two later he sold 
DeCourville the English rights to 
“Cheating Cheaters” and “Fair and 
Warmer,” not being over-sanguine of 
their European value. The result 
proved his judgment. 

It is understood Woods is at present 
making plans to seriously invade the 
English theatrical market when the 
war 18 Over, taking with him a score 
of American successes produced by 
himself, Cohan & Harris and the 
Selwyns. 

_ Sir Alfred Butt apparently has the 
first callon the Klaw & Erlanger pro- 
ductions’ through a working alliance 
with Charles Dillingham, whereby 
Dillingham has the American rights 
for all of Butt’s London presentations. 

The chances of DeCourville, Sachs 
or other English managers securing 
desirable plays from the American 
market would, therefore, seem to be 
somewhat remote. 


PRESS AGENT FOR PENN. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 30. 

B. Franklin Royer, head of the state 
health commission, has named Wil- 
liam Williams, for many seasons pub- 
licity man for the Ringling Brothers 
circus, as the press representative of 
the commission, although his position 
under Mr. Royer is technically stated 
to be that of secretary. The appoint- 
ment carries an annual salary of $,- 
000. 

The berth of secretary has been open 
for some time, when J. O. Houser, the 
past incumbent, resigned to act as 
political reporter for the Philadelphia 
“Press.” Because of the influenza epi- 
demic and extra pressure placed, the 
State Health Commission found it 
was necessary to fill the position that 
the Commission’s quarantine instruc- 
tions might be thoroughly dissemin- 
ated. hay 

Prior to Mr. Williams’ 
with the Ringlings he was on the edi- 
torial staffs of several New York and 
Chicago dailies. 


TRYING OUT “OLD SWEETHEART.” 


William A. Brady has in rehearsal 
the play by Robert McLoughlin, of 
Cleveland, called “An Old Sweetheart 
of Mine,” which will have its try-out 
at Wilmington tonight (Friday). In 
the cast are Maclyn Arbuckle, Tim 
Murphy, Madeline Delmar, Fred Irwin, 
Helen Weir, Saxon Kling. 

This is the piece which Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin dramatized from James 
Whitcomb Reilly’s poem of same title 
and which he tried out in St. Louis last 
season. 
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Barney Gilmore in “Rocky Road.” 


“The Rocky Road to Dublin” is to 
start out again, this time Nov. 11, first 
opening at the 14th Street Theatre. 

Harry Linton is reproducing it and 
Barney Gilmore will be the star. 
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NEWS OF THE DAILIES. 


“The Passing Show of 1918” will end its 
run at the Winter Garden Novy. 9. 





Nov.-14 instead of Nov. 11 has been set 
for the opening of ‘“‘The Betrothal.”’ 

George Hassell has returned to “‘The Passing 
Show -of 1918” after an absence of two weeks. 


Patricia Burke Ziegfeld celebrated her sec- 
ond anniversary, Oct, 23, at the home of her 
parents, Burkley Crest, Hastings-on-Hudson. 
“Tiger, Tiger,” with Frances 
ome to the Belasco Nov. 4. 
be transferred to the Lyceum. 


Starr, is to 
*‘Daddies’’ may 


Since the opening night of his crook play, 
“Not With My Money,’ Edward Clark has 
written a new last act. 

Enrico Caruso is to appear with 1,000 sailors 
in a benefit for the Navy Relief Society, at 
the Hippodrome, Nov. 3 


The Bramhall Players have postponed the 


opening of “The Comforts of Ignorance’ to 
a date to be announced later 

Joseph H. Worden, Jr., formerly press rep- 
resentative for Chamberlain.Brown, has joined 
the advertising department of the Spanish edi- 


tion of Vogue. 

George V. Hobart’s farce. “Stop That Man,” 
will be produced in Providence on Novy. 7, and 
will be brought to a New York Shubert house 


week later. 

Robert Edeson will play the leading role in 
“The Long Dash,” the new play by Robert 
Mears Mackay and Victor Mapes, which will 


open early next month. 


Manager Oliver D. Bailey has arranged with 
the Stage Women’s War Relief for a special 
performance of “A Stitch in Time” at the 
Fulton Nov. 3. 

The horses which were formerly used in the 
chariot race in ‘‘Ben Hur” were sold at pub- 
lic auction Oct. 24. Eight were purchased by 
the Hippodrome. 





’ 


“Sometime,” now at the Shubert, will move 
to the Casino Noy. 11. On the same night 
“The Betrothal’ will be presented at the 
Shubert. 





Henry W. Savage, who sustained a broken 
rib and abrasions of the head last week in 
Virginia, when his horse fell with him, is 
rapidly recovering and expects to be back in 
New York in two weeks. 





The Drama League’s meeting arranged for 
the discussion of ‘‘Redemption,’’ in the Ply- 
mouth for last Sunday, was again postponed 
indefinitely, because of the prevalence of in- 
fluenza, 





Lillian Russell explains her reason for re- 
turning to vaudeville she is ‘“‘broke.’”’ Miss 
Russell says she has plenty of valuables, but 
is shy of ready cash with which to pay for 
her many Liberty Bonds. 





Henri Rabaud, the French conductor se- 
lected to head the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, in place of Dr. Karl Muck, interned as 
an enemy alien, arrived in this country 


Oct. 27. 





The second New York regular season of the 
Chicago Opera Association will begin Jan. 
27, 1919, and continue for four weeks. The 
association has leased for a number of years 
the Lexington Theatre for the operatic season. 





Sarah Bernhardt celebrated her 74th aani- 
versary Oct. 28. Mme. Bernhardt spent the 
day before a Supreme Court Commission in an 
action for $100,000 her manager has brought 
against the Pullman Co. 





Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew celebrated their 
100th performance of “Keep Her Smiling” at 
the Astor Wendesday afternoon. This is the 
last week of the play on Broadway, it starting 
for a tour of the “‘subway” circuit. 





A wire haired fox terrier puppy, born re- 
cently at the Hippodrome, was presented by 
Charles Dillingham as a mascot to 350 sailors 
from the U. S. S. Iowa at the performance of 
“Everything” at the Hippodrome Tuesday 
night. 





George V. Hobart’s new farce, “Stop That 
Man,” had its first performance at Providence 
Oct. 31. The complete cast includes Edwin 
Nicander, Sylvia Jason, Consuelo Bailey, Bran- 
don Hurst, Harry Ingram, William Caryl, 
Paul Dietz, Joseph Brennan and Alice Wilson. 





Justice Lehman has decided that George W. 
Monroe, the comedian, is for the second time 
the husband of Anna R. Munroe, who divorced 
him several years ago. In giving his decision 
Oct: 25, Fusthke Lehman’ allowed the wite $45 
a week alimony. 





George H. Brennan has acquired from Ada 
Sterling the rights to her English translation 
of the Italian play ‘‘La Cena Delle Beffe,” by 
Senior Benelli. Miss Sterling’s version is 
called “The Supper of Practical Jokers.” It 
will be presented in New York next month. 
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WILL CONTINUE CAMP SHOWS — 
AFTER DECLARATION OF PEACE 





All Camps in This Country to Remain Open at Least a Year 


After War Closes. 


Attractions Will Be Welcomed 


by Entertainment Committee. 


Theatres 


to Be Imprcved. 





An important point was cleared up 
regarding the cantonments last week, 
when it definitely stated that. should 
Germany surrender or the terms of 
armistice as laid down be accepted, 
all camps now existing in this country 
are to continue on at full complement 
for at least another year, after such 
peace or armistice. The decision im- 
plies all attractions will be welcome 
at least a year after peace is declared. 

The matter came up at a meeting 
in the New York headquarters ‘of the 


Commission on ‘Training Camp Ac- 
tivities, when Malcolm -L. McBride, 
chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee spoke definitely on the ques- 
tion. It was also stated that improve- 


ments on Liberty theatres, additions 
thereto and new theatres contemplated 
would be consummated as originally 
planned. Cessation of warfare, would 
in other words not diminish the de- 
mand for cantonment entertainment, 
but would rather tend to increase it. 


SETTLING ACCOUNTING CLAIM. 

When the case of Darcy & Wolford, 
Inc., play brokers, against the Wonder- 
ful Plays and Players (a subsidiary to 
William Fox picture concern) came up 
for trial before Justice Delehanty in 
the Supreme Court Tuesday, Mr. 
Fishel, of Dittenhoefer & Fishel, 
counsel for the plaintiffs, moved the 
case be passed by mutual consent for 
the day, as negotiations for settle- 
ments were pending. The motion was 
granted. 

The litigation concerns an account- 
ing of the royalties and the temporary 
injunction to restrain further release 
of a number of photoplays which the 
brokerage firm controls. All were 
originally produced on the legitimate 
stage, the Wonderful P. & P. having 
been granted the screen rights. Among 
them are “Life’s Shop Window,” “The 
Fourth Estate” and “Regeneration.” 


“OLE” PRINCIPALS COOPERATIVE. 


The principals of “The Better ’Ole” 
at the Greenwich Village are playing 
on a co-operative plan of payment, out 
of the net, it is said. The choristers 
and one or two in the troupe of the 
Coburns receive stated salary. 

The house seats 290 people and the 
scale is $2.50. 

Although a number of American 
managers were anxious to secure the 
United States rights to “The Better 
Ole,” and that George Tyler really 
had it, the reason the deal failed to 
close was through the _ prohibitive 
terms asked by Charles B. Cochran, 
the London producer, who controlled 
it. 

According to the story, Cochran 
asked 12% per cent. of the gross, and 
an advance of $5,000. In New York, 
where most of the shows play on a 
50-50 basis, this would mean paying 

a royalty of 25 per cent. of the com- 
‘pany’s share. 

Though it is set that the “’Ole” will 
move in two weeks to Broadway, the 
house was not definite by Wednesday. 
The Coburns, who produced _ the 
Bairnstather comedy, went out for 
percentage bids, feeling they had a 
sure success. They were offered a 65- 
35 split from one house, but stood out 
for 70 per cent. The best Broadway 
terms apply to musical attractions, the 
general scale being 50-50 for the first 
$5,000 and 60-40 where the gross runs 

over $10,000. “The -Better ’Ole” has 





musical numbers, but the terms asked 
are unprecedented. With a number of 
houses dark, they might secure more 
than ordinarily. advantageous sharing 
terms. 

English theatrical men visiting New 
York expressed surprise at “The Better 
’‘Ole’s” predicted success at $2, since 
the play has been running in London 
at a popular price scale (though draw- 
ing heavily). 


ZIEGFELD’S NEW ROOF IDEA. 


The forthcoming new production on 
the Amsterdam Roof, now in rehearsal 
under the direction of Flo Ziegfeld, 
will embrace a new idea in roof gar- 
den entertainment. 

Mr. Ziegfeld, who originated the 
type of midnight roof entertainment 
the Amsterdam, among other roofs, 
now presents, will also be the first, 
says Ziegfeld, to present his latest 
entertaining device. 


JANE COWL CHANGING PLAYS. 


There is more than a likelihood that 
when the Selwyns prodtce “The 
Crowded Hour” about four weeks 
hence, Jane Cowl will be its star. 

Her present vehicle, “Information, 
Please,” has not proved an overwhelm- 
ing success. 


WINNIGER IN ARMY? 


Boston, Oct. 30. 
The ‘appointment of bandmaster in 
the army is before Charles Winniger, 
who, with Lew Fields, is appearing in 
“Friendly Enemies” here. The report 
is Mr. Winniger would like to secure 
his release from the A. H. Woods show, 
to accept, when he will be assigned to 
Ft. Monroe, Va., with a large musical 
organization under his leadership. 
Mr. Winniger is the husband of 
Blanche Ring. Miss Ring has also a 
son in the Service. 


BOSTON HOLDS UP. 


Boston, Oct. 30. 
The enormous business at Boston’s 
best theatres has held up since the 
reopening of the houses. 
If continuing, local managers agree 
they will have little cause for com- 
plaint over the recent shut down. 


JARRING OPENINGS. 
Chicago, Oct. 30. 

Rock and White, booked for several 
dates, can not open the La Salle, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 31. “Oh Look” was brought 
back for ten days. “Polly with a Past” 
will not return to Powers’, but will be 
replaced by Laurette Taylor in “Happi- 
ness.” 


AUGULIA IN ENGLISH. 
Mimi Augulia, the Sicilian star, may 
appear on the English stage this 


season, although arrangements have 
not been completed with George H. 
Brennan, who announced he had s@ 
cured “The Supper of Practical 
Jokers.” 

The play in which Duse appeared in 
{taly is by Sen Bennelli, the original 
titles being “La Cena Della Beffa” 
(literally, “The Fools’ Supper”). 

The leading role calls for the im- 
personation of a young man through- 
out. This made the piece adaptable 
to usage by Sarah Bernhardt, who pro- 
duced it in several Continental 
capitals. 


DITRICHSTEIN ALONE. 


Leo Ditrichstein and his managers, 
Cohan & Harris, parted company af- 
ter the performance at the Vanderbilt 
Saturday night. The star with his cur- 
rent vehicle will remain there for the 
next six weeks under his own man- 
agement with Wallace Munro as his 
personal representative and business 
manager. 

“The Matinee Hero” will be shelved 
shortly before the holidays. Mr. Dit- 
richstein will present a new play by 
Henri Lavedau by Christmas. The 
piece has not been named as yet, but 
it is reported as having run for two 
years at the Comedie Francaise in 
Paris. ‘ 

The reason for the parting of Mr. 
Ditrichstein and C. & H. is variously 
reported, the greatest credence being 


given to the story the managers 
wished to withdraw the play after Sat- 
urday’s performance with the star 


taking exception. 

Cohan & Harris have managed Mr. 
Ditrichstein since he departed from 
the Belasco camp about five years ago, 





ABERDEEN’S BIG SHOW. 


Jack Mason has been engaged by the 
soldiers at the Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds at Aberdeen, Md., to put on 
for them a mammoth musical farce 
with a cast of 100 soldier boys. 

The proceeds will go toward estab- 
lishing a fund for the erection of a 
permanent auditorium at Aberdeen. 
Among the theatrical people stationed 
there are Jean Doe, George Penny, 
Jules Levy and John Fairclothes. 

The show will open in Washington 
for a week, commeicing Dec. 2, and 
make a tour of several of the larger 
cities, including New York. Permis- 
sion to give the entertainment has 
been granted. by commanding offcer 
Col. William Allen Phillip. 

Jerome H. Remick has offered sev- 
eral exclusive numbers and Billy 
Jerome and Irving Berlin are writ- 
ing special selections. Mason will 
write the book as well as stage the af- 
fair. 


THOS. DIXON PRODUCING. 


Thomas Dixon, author of “The Clans- 
man,” “The Leopards’ Spots,” etc., is 
to enter the production field, having 
secured the American rights for “The 
Invisible Foe,” which he has started 
casting. 

The piece was first presented in 
London, and was variously reported 
accepted for presentation here. It is 
said the writer has made several 
changes in the script. 


MET TAKING NO RISKS. 


Gatti-Cazzaza has refused permis- 
sion for his stars to play any out-of- 
town engagements prior to the open- 
ing of the regular opera season here, 
not even for patriotic benefits. 

He fears they may contract the in- 
fluenza. 


KALISH BREAKS RECORD. 


Bertha Kalish in “The _ Riddle 
Woman” broke the house record at 
the Harris Saturday night, the tak- 
ings totaling $1,731. The previous 
house record was held by “The Witch- 
ing Hour” for a number of years. 

The Kalish show played to $4,900 
in four days, which, while not capacity, 
is considered very big in these times. 


Dramatic Stock for 14th Street. 


Dramatic stock is now the policy 
slated for the 14th Street Theatre, 
with Jerome Rosenberg in charge. 

The house recently. quit stock bur- 
lesque and, after first advertising the 
theatre for rent, have, for the past few 
weeks, tried out popular-price attrac- 
tions. 


SPECS STILL SUFFERING. ° 

Business has not picked up to ary 
extent during the last two weeks at 
any of the ticket agencies. The specu- 
lators are still complaining of losses 
as big as during the first two weeks 
of the epidemic. The only thing sav- 
ing them to any extent is that six of 
their buys on two weeks ago have run 
out since. They were the Central, 
Comedy, Empire, Maxine Elliott, Sel- 
wyn and Winter Garden. 

At present the buys still in force are 
the Cohan & Harris, Eltinge, Hudson, 
Liberty, Lyric, Amsterdam and Van- 
derbilt. The latter buy ends tomor- 
row night. The Cohan & Harris, Hud- 
son, Eltinge and Amsterdam have two 
more weeks to run, while the Liberty 
is for six weeks. The Lyric has but 
one more week. The renewals will 
probably be the Cohan & Harris and 
Hudson, 

At Joe Leblang’s the slump is also 
still in effect. Wednesday afternoon 
there was less than half the usual de- 
mand for seats. The Leblang agency 
is carrying as “regulars” the Astor, Bi- 
jou, Broadhurst, Casino, Century, Com- 
edy, Cort, Eltinge, Fulton, Maxine El- 
liott, Playhouse, Republic, Selwyn, 
Shubert, 39th Street, Vanderbilt and 
Winter Garden. 


TYSON CO. LOSES SUIT. 


The Tyson Company’s suit against 
the 503 Fifth Ave. Company came up 
for trial in the Supreme Court last 
week. The litigation concerns the 
lease by the Tyson Company of a lit- 
tle 7x10 store located at the address. 
The lease was for five years at an 
annual rental of $4,500. The Tyson 
Company, which deals in theatre tick- 
ets, finding the business there unprof- 
itable after a period of five or six 
months, asked permission of the land- 
lords to permit it to sublet, or re-let, 
the store, in order not to lose about 
four and a half years’ rental money. 

The 503 Fifth Ave. Company agreed 
to re-let the store, on the condition 
that they get all excess profit above 
the $4,500 mark. They set their figure 
at $6,000 annually in order to allow a 
$1,500 yearly profit for themselves, and 
were accordingly taken up by one For- 
gotston, who opened a diamond and 
jewelry store on the premises. 

The Tyson Company entered an in- 
junction to restrain the landlords from 
charging the excess rental and retain 
the profits, and to remove Forgotston 
from the premises. The injunction 
was granted in the Supreme Court last 
week before Mr. Justice Francis K. 
Pendleton. 

The landlords appealed in the Ap- 
pellate Division and the injunction was 
subsequently denied. 


DANIEL FROHMAN’S FUND PLAN. 


Danie! Frohman has devised a plan 
for the accomplishment of the Actors’ 
Fund benefits to be held around New 
Year's. 

Several stars will be carried on a 
circuit of cities and the benefit per- 
formances themselves will be dramatic 
shows, with the remainder of the casts 
made up from companies appearing in 
the several cities. As all the benefit 
performances will be matinees, this 
feasible plan will hold down transport 
expenses to a minimum. The support- 
ing casts will be supplied with their 
scripts at least two weeks prior to the 
scheduled benefit in the town where 
the attraction is playing at that time. 

Mr. Frohman will make two trips 
in advance of the benefit tour. His 
object is to interest’ debutantes and 
society in the support of the benefits, 
basing his campaign on the great as- 
sistance the profession has been in 
the war and charity drives. 

Benefits will be given in a number 
of cities, heretofore not holding Ac- 
tors’ Fund affairs. 

Everett Shinn, the artist, has drawn 
a cover design for the program, which 
will be similar in all cities. 
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PETER’S MOTHER. 


Sir Timothy Crewy Charles A, Stevenson 
I y M CPOE cc uesocs .. Selene Johnson 
I Philip Tonge 
I ly Le ; Katharine Stewart 
] Georgina ew ...-Lillian Brennard 
} ( ‘ \ ] Lumsden Hare 
{ I .Walter Howe 
Blur Frederick Truesdell 

H ‘ Kathrine Lorimer 

" Gypsy O’Brien 
As! Herbert Belmore 
ne 12 year ago—or shortly after the 

rt of the Boer War-—a dramatization of 

M Henry de la Pasture novel, ‘Peter's 
Mother,’’ was produced in London. About that 


Miller wanted his father to do 
America, but was unable to per- 
pater. After viewing the piece at 


time Gilbert 
the play in 
Suade his 


the Playhouse Tuesday evening, up-to-dated 
by substituting the present embroilment for 
the Boer encounter, the conclusion is reached 
that Henry Miller—twelve years ago at least— 
was a better judge of plays than son Gilbert. 
‘Peter's Mother’ is less a play than a treat- 
ise on the elfishness of children and as suchd 
can have no popular appeal. Doting parents 
will not approve for the reason that they do 
not want their children to know they ar 
wi to them and folks with parents will 
chafe under the mercile exposition of their 
selnsihness. 
For the very reason that it is very human 
and true to life, “Peter’s Mother’’ is bound to 


be morbid and unpalatable. As a visualization 


of the eternal sacrifice of mothers for their 
children it is a page of everyday life which is 
not drama in a theatrical sense. It is well 


English, capitally acted by 

company and excellently 
produced. It presents a problem of life not 
readily solved, but if it serves to open the 
eyes of only a few children to their selusnness 
the stage presentation of Mrs. de La Pasture’s 
book will not have been in vain. 

A girl of 17 (the action takes place in prov- 
incial England) marries her guardian 25 years 
her senior. The busband is a wealthy titled 
gentleman with old-fashioned ideas regarding 
the position women take in the world. When 
the play opens the wife has a son of 19, but 
has s¢ of the world. She is treated 
with every courtesy and kindness, but looked 
upon and treated as an unthinking child. ‘lhe 
husband conceals from his wife that he is to 
undergo a serious operation the next day that 
means life or death. That afternoon they are 
informed the boy has enlisted and is to sail 
next day for Salonica. Father had quarreled 
with the boy, but the mother, naturally, wants 
to rush to Liverpool to bid her only child 
good-bye. 

The proposition is put to her and he responds 
that her husband thinks only of the propriety 
or impropriety of not having his wife at home 
in the event of his demise. ‘‘He only wants to 
be sure I am doing the right thing.” By the 
end of the first act she is persuaded by the 
family solicitor to remain. 


written in erudite 
an almost perfect 


s seen nothing 


Act 2 occurs two years later. Father died 
under the operation and mother is awaiting the 
return of her son, who is invalided home. She 


has discarded her mourning weeds and fixed 
up the house to make the homecoming as joy- 
look back I should like to He just like him’’— 
ous as possible. Young man returns minus his 
right arm. It develops he is like his father— 
“Tl used to rebel against father, but when I 
“T shall take care of you just as father did.” 
Is a bit shocked at his mother’s dressing up— 
“You never used to follow the fashions—and 
at your age. I don’t like it at all.” Finds 
fault with the modern improvements in the 
home, etc. In the two years the mother had 
learned to love thd family solicitor, a man of 
40, a cousin of her late husband. She had 
touched happiness, but came face to face with 
disappointment upon the boy’s return and his 
selfish viewpoint. The boy promptly arranges 
things for his personal comfort and plans for 
his mother to spend the remainder of her life 
to his convenience, all the time explaining he 
intends to spend his time with her. She real- 
izes that when the time comes that Peter (the 
boy) finds he can do without her, her chance 
for happiness is gone, yet she doesn’t falter 
and wants to give up the man she loves. 


Act 3 occurs three months later. Peter is 
about to come of age. He has spent very little 
time at the country home, but has employed 


himself in riotous pleasure in London and 
courting a girl who is a belle with numerous 
admirers. 

Peter comes home to break the news to his 
mother that he wants to get married. “Sarah’s 
not like other girls’—‘‘When Sarah marries 
she says she must have the house to herself— 
the dower house is close by.” While he is 
breaking it to his mother she takes the 
matches from his pocket and lights his cigar- 
ette for him, as a matter of course. “You must 
live with my aunts—we shall travel, visit 
Paris, Rome and so on. Wherever we go and 
whatever we do, it will be a comfort to know 
my dear old mother is here waiting for me.” 

Then his mother rounds on him. “Why 
shouldn’t I live my life? Why shouldn’t I go 
to Paris and Rome?” He replies: “It would 
be perfectly preposterous to start a fresh life 
at your age.’’ He looks upon his mother’s life 
as finished. 

As Before ftuted, 


ise, and won't do. 


it- jatr't a plar,-but-e treat- 
Jolo, 


Replacing Constance Collier? 
Arthur may replace Constance 
Collier in “An Ideal Husband.” Miss 
Collier withdrew from the production 
because of the death of her husband, 
Julian L’Estrange. 


Julia 


THE BIG CHANCE. 


Larry Thorndyke........ eoee+» Willard Mack 
REPS. BEGMOW 6 ss cases ceces Anna Mack Berlein 
Margaret Malloy..Katherine Harris Barrymore 
Eddie Crandall.......<e. William E, Meehan 
Charlies Hickson.......:cscese.eaarry Robert 
ty ee” a ere ..Mary Nash 
Pinkey GraBville.......e-¢ Ramsey Wallace 
ee” ER eee ee John Mason 
we. Be oh decease cvecnman ber John Sharkey 
BOPGOMTt TOGKING. 2h cc ccceccestse T. S. James 
Fritz icin sabi ease ate -Nathaniel Sack 
The Big Chance,”’ given at the 48th Street 
Oct. 28, is a war play, different from the 
usual run on the same subject. It deals with 
the psychological rather than the physical 
side of the war and deals with it most con- 


vincingly and vividly. The play is the joint 
work of Grant Morris and Willard Mack. It 
features Mary Nash and is produced by A. H. 
Woods. 

Perhaps “The Big Chance” is the first play 
to dwell on the other phase of the war—the 
beneficial effect wrought by it on certain 
phases of society. It is a vital theme, and 
one which will be more and more impressed 
upon us as time goes on. That is, it shows 
the regeneration, the “finding themselves,” 
made possible to wasters and derelicts, phy- 
sical and moral, by the baptismal fire through 
which they pass who serve in the great con- 
flict. 

Mary Delano is a girl who fought her way 


from the drudgery of a factory, through 
devious and questionable ways, until at last 
she is the mistress of Charles Hickson, to 


whom she is absolutely true and in whose life 
she is about the only influence for good. 

Hickson is a “throw-back’’—a weak and 
vacillating member of a good family. Around 
herself Mary has surrounded a circle of pals, 
each of whom adores her and is only too eager 
to do her bidding. Of these there are an 
Irish remittance man, a rich young loafer 
and a young tout who has no mind beyond a 
jab of cocaine and a tip on the races. Finally 
Mary’s man goes up the river for forgery, 
while Mary devotes herself to making a liv- 
ing by china painting. 

Then the war comes and Mary in an im- 
passioned speech awakes in these men—her 
pals—what latent patriotism they have, and 
before they know it they have all enlisted. 
Mary goes in for Red Cross work. Two of 
the men come back on leave, wounded, the 
rich idler having been killed. While her 
friends are with her Hickson is released from 
prison and he has hardly arrived home be- 
fore Mary has hustled him, weak-kneed and 
trembling, to a recruiting station. 

In the last act the scene is 
trenches—and splendidly done. Mary is there 
as a nurse with her friends again around 
her. Hickson is about to go over the top for 
the first time. He goes and soon news comes 
he has died, fighting splendidly. And Mary, 
heartbroken, finds consolation in the sym- 
pathy of the big Irishman, but more especially 
in the fact that Hickson died a hero and with 
a clean record. 

In the leading role Mary Nash does splen- 
did work Her moral awakening and de- 
velopment from the first act through the play 
are consistenly and artistically shown. The 
tenderness of her love for Hickson, with her 
realization of and pity for his weaknesses is 
admirably differentiated from her love for 
the other boys, which makes them—and keeps 
them—just pals. She is tender and womanly 
always, now and then rising to remarkable 
exhibitions of passion. Miss Nash’s progress 
has been steady and continuous. Each por- 
trayal she gives is a mile stone in her career, 
and it has all been through sheer hard work. 

Willard Mack played Larry, the irishman, 
& part he assumed on a day’s notice, after 
Cyril Keightly withdrew from the company. 
He played with a mellowness, charm and 
finish altogether delightful. His brogue is 
flawless and unfaltering. As Eddie Cran- 
dall, the “hick,’’ William E, Meehan achieved 
one of the successes of the evening. It was 
dificult to believe that he was acting, and 
that is the sincerest praise. He made the 
most of his exceptionally clever lines. 

As Charles Hickson Harry Robert did what 
he could. It is a thankless and colorless part 
—that of a negative weakling. John Mason 
had almost nothing to do as Hickson’s uncle. 
Anna Mack Berlein, as an Irish landlady, 
gave a highly artistic and amusing perform- 


laid in the 


ance. One doesnt often see better character 
acting. Katherine Harris Barrymore has the 
sort of part she does best—she is the land- 


lady’s sophisticated daughter with a leaning 
toward sitting on the front stoop and on the 
benches In the park with a various assortment 
of no-goods. Her mother compared the ap- 
pearance of the front stoop when her daugh- 
ter was receiving to a mass-meeting of the 
ie es, ee 

All the lines are good, some in their patri- 
otic appeal, some for their humor, and dur- 
ing the evening there was a running fire of 
applause and laughter. Mr. Mack, in a brief 
speech, referred to Miss Nash as their “big 
chance,”” and promised, if the play is a suc- 
cess, to be there at every performance. 

“The Big Chance” is a success. 


HAL FORD STICKS. 

Hal Ford, engaged temporarily to 
handle the role in “Oh Boy,” enacted 
by the late Burrell Barbaretta, will 
remain with the company for the re- 
mainder of the season. Marie Carrol, 
who has been ill for several days, is 
back in the West. 


GLORIANNA. 


Glorianna Grey........Miss Eleanor Painter 


Dolores Pennington.....Miss Dorothy South 
Therese, Ltd.......Miss Josephine Whittell 
FOMIO sss dae sed es taroterncsel., Saree Bare 
Mrs. Saphronia Pennington, 

Miss Ursula Ellsworth 
Miss Angelica Pennington, 

Miss Rose McIntyre 

Lieutenant “Dick” Pennington, 


Mr. Joseph Lertora 


Jack Pennington......Mr. Ralph Whitehead 
Alexander Galloway....Mr. Alexander Clark 
Robbins. ...+...-Mr. James Joseph Dunn 
a. A EF Ergotti Twins 
Rintivein f ee ee ee s 

PONNRsccsccccb winksdeseaes Miss Emily Lea 
i  eerer rr rey rer ) Mr. C. Balfour Lloyd 

orter . Mr. Gilbert Wells 

ee eae § Miss Marguerite St. Clair 


i Miss Elsie Lawson 
Ring Bearer................-Miss Vera Dunn 


John Cort offered the second musical play 
this season to Broadway at the Liberty, Oct. 
28, “Going Up” having ended its long run 
to make way for the new piece, “Glorianna.” 
It had had an out of town showing, inter- 
fered with, however, by the influenza epidemic, 
which cut short the Philadelphia appearances. 
That acted as a handicap, for another week 
on the road should have provided the oppor- 
tunity of bringing the show to a fine edge. 
As it was, at least one number was not ready 
for the premiere. It is to be inserted during 
the week, 

Eleanor Painter has 


been accorded equal 
billing with the title. 


She has, perhaps, had 
no better opportunity to display her vocal 
excellence, and the charm with which she 
invested the title role counted for a very 
good deal. 

Rudolf Friml wrote 
show for current showing, 
mest of his pieces, he again has delivered 
one or two hit numbers, not, however, with 
the tune novelty that brought him to atten- 
tion. To his credit the melodies were not 
reminiscent of earlier efforts. 

The three acts were in two settings, pro- 
vided by Joseph Urban, the program for some 
reason using his last name with quotations. 
In the first setting, that of a studio, there is 
nothing effective save the simplicity of de- 
sign. With the later scene, that of a spacious 
sun parlor in a Down-east home, the stage 
picture is splendid and Urbanesque. The 
step arrangement tended to hamper chorus 
movements and no doubt proved a problem 
to Bert French (French and Eis), who is 
lending his efforts to the legitimate, nor did 
the arrangement prove any the easier for 
Clifford Brook, who staged the show. 

“Glorianna”’’ nas music, very pretty music, 
and it has dancing. If those two features can 
counterbalance the lack of comedy and the 
absence of laughter, it may prove a winner. 
It’s pretty certain that with the missing fac- 
tor “Glorianna’’ would be sure fire. Mr. Cort 
must have noted the weak sector and hauled 
in dancing strength to support his star. This 
brought to the cast Emily Lea, superlatively 
graceful as a dancer and a kicking marvel 
(who succeeded Jessica Brown in the cast). 
She appeared quite late, but her scoring was 


his second 
too. As with 


the score, 


distinct. Present too were Lloyd and Wells, 
first as two porters, and they went over 
strongly with practically the same dancing 
routine as they lately offered in vaudeville. 


They appeared in a sextet dancing number 


which had in addition Miss Lea, James J. 
Dunn, Marguerite St. Clair (who danced in 


“The Rainbow Girl’’) and Elsie Lawson. 

The show is Catherine Chisholm Cushing’s 
“A Widow By Proxy,’ the authoress having 
herself adapted it for musical usage, and also 
written the lyrics. There are some changes to 
provide for music cues, though no apparent 
important other additions. Little in the way 
of comedy could be shifted to Miss Painter, 
so it was given to the role of the woman- 
hating attorney, who tried results with but 
small success. Alexander Clark essayed the 
character. A song number which is to be 
given him may prove of some assistance. 

“The Dancing Lesson,” the opening num- 
ber, sent the show off to a nice encored start, 
the song being pretty and admirably sung by 


Dorothy South, who could have had a bit 
more in the song line. She sent another num- 
ber over soon afterwards. It was called 


“Nenette and Rintinin,’” and evoked a flock 
of encores. That, however, because of the sole 
appearance of the Ergotti Twins, who as two 
elfs frisked about and did acrobatics. In the 
half light in which they worked the house 
thought they were children and marveled. The 
little chaps missed one or two stunts or they 
might have gone even better. 

Between those numbers came Miss Painter’s 
first effort, “Just a Little Laughter,” a pretty 
number beautifully sung. With “Why Don’t 
You Speak for Yourself, John?” she also 
pleastd. That was one of the few numbers 
where novelty was tried for. Novelty in 
others should have been tried. Miss Painter 
with Joseph Lertora had a corking melody in 
“Love, Love,” a chorus repetition of which 
would have been relished. Mr. Lertora had 
or@ solo with only fair results. (He was in 
“Going Up,” so this is a second season for 
him at the Liberty.) Josephine Whittell 
handled one song well near the start, “Frocks 
and Frilis;” with the choristers helping-with 
a concealed costume stunt. 

The choristers number 16, including six or 
eight show girls of about the same size as 
the others, though blessed with “looks.”” The 
girls are an excellent singing bunch, which 
counted in the deliverance of the score. 

It is a coincidence that “Glorianna” should 
succeed “Going Up” in the same theatre and 
that both were adapted from non-musicai 
Plays, Ibee. 
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When H. H. Frazee tried this piece in the 
sticks it was called “Home James.”” There 
was also another title employed for a time 


When its Broadway premiere was held at the 
Broadhurst last week (Oct. 24) ‘‘Ladies First’ 


had been hung on it. 
The title is a secondary matter, for Miss 
Bayes is billed over the show. In so doing 


the baseball magnate-producer exhibited keen- 
ness. In the matter of drawing power Nora 
Bayes has got the show itself backed under 
the piano and that is about a measure of the 
vehicle, by the way. Mr. Frazee probably 
was first to recognize that, because when a 


first nighter attempted to compliment him on 
it being a good show, the producer turned 
upon the well wisher and asked him not to 
insult his (Frazee’s) intelligence 

A life saver cropped up to tickle the first 
nighters, It was William Kent, a young 
comedian marked for permanent residence in 
Manhattan, Bill used to gamble about in 
stock and emerged last winter to light up 
“Toot Toot’ (a good show gone wrong for 
some reason). He showed unmiscakable signs 
of coming through then, and his work in 


“Ladies First’’ ensures him continued demand, 
In the matter of his accomplishment of the 
role of Uncle Tody and the personal score at- 
tained, he ran second, not even to Miss Bayes. 

The piece is all Bayes which delighted the 
Bayes fan, in ample attendance. She was not 
called upon to display ability as an actress, 
and it was a cinch she would deliver with her 


songs. Yet a better assortment would have 
helped. No less than seven persens had a 
hand in delivering the score, that number the 
program admitting. The list of melody 
writers includes A. Baldwin Sloane, Irving 
Fisher, Miss Bayes, Harry Clark, George 
Gershwin, Harry Akst and Sailor O’Keeffe (a 
“gob” attached to the Great Lakes Naval 


Training Station). 
‘“‘Ladies First’ has a basis in Charles Hoyt’s 


farce, “A Contended Woman,” which Harry 
B. Smith attempted to bring up to date. That 
he did not do, for he retained the tinge of 


former times when women weren’t expected to 
monkey in politics and when Betty (Miss 
Bayes) ran for mayor against her sweetheart, 
Benny (Irving Fisher), he was horribly beaten, 
In the Hoyt farce the two young people were 


married in the first act. In “Ladies First’ 
they await until the finish, that providing the 
love interest that is dressed with songs. 
Right off the bat the first two song num- 
bers caught the house. The opener was 
“Happy Days,” quarteted by four male prin- 
cipals, who sent it over through the bright 
topical lyrics. “Crowd of Girls’ followed, 
and its pretty tune helps the general score. 
The other.two numbers in the first act were 
written and sung by the Bayes-Fisher com- 
bination. The tempo of both was markedly 
slower than their predecessors, the contrast 


not being in their favor. However, the catchy 
melody of “Build a Home”’ sent it across. 
“The Older You Are the Harder You Fall,” 
an old number interpolated, surprised bv its 
presence. It went over—Kent did it; that 
was another mark to his credit. A chorus 
number, ‘‘What Girls Can Do,’ gave the eight 
choristers a chance, but they couldn’t de- 
liver, save one who danced. At the finish 
Miss Bayes asked one girl if she could do 


anything, and she replied she would show 
what she had done. Whereupon a pretty 
kidlet of about two years tripped out. It 


may belong to Elsie Shaw, the show girl who 
claimed it, at that. The number allowed a 
set of four male principals to show ‘“‘what 
men could do.” Here for a finish, Lew Cooper 
was asked what he could do. He mimicked 
Miss Shaw by motioning, and out stepped a 
little pickanniny—that small chocolate drop 
who helped in ‘‘Flo Flo” last season and also 


in “Yip Yip Yaphank.’’ “Snowball” had 
them all laughing, especially when she gave 


’em a bit of the ‘‘shimmy.” 

Cooper did Jolson, doing ‘‘The Night Boat 
to Albany,” and it landed firmly. Frazee 
had requested Cooper to ask Jolson for per- 
mission. Lew asked and Al replied H. H. 
meant nothing in his life but that if he 


(Cooper) came and asked him for his own 
sake, it was all right. 

Miss Bayes handled her numbers in her 
own fashion. With a lone coon song she 


brought memories of her old successes and 
had she slipped in an Irish tune, might have 
stopped the show. 


The majority of the fun was_ supplied 
through the situations of Uncle Tody and 
“Aunt” Jim, his hen-pecking wife cleverly 


played by the mountainous Florence Morrison. 
Tody stands for everything, but tells the boys 
that some day he is going to have just the 
right ‘mixture’ aboard and then the worm is 
going to turn. Tody keeps his word. One or 
two times he looked as if out to cop the 
world’s.record for trembling. but it was yery 
funnily done. 

The program was made out in 
a sort of letter written by Miss 
fitted in a blonde wig) and 
loving son,’’ which is the way 
holiday greetings and such for some reason. 

“Ladies First’ ought to stick around 
awhile, if the drawing power of the star can 
do that, and because of the comicalities of 
Billy Kent. Ibee. 


the form of 
Bayes (out- 
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FREEDOM. 


Any attempt to describe in detail the pro- 
duction of “Freedom” at the Century would be 
utterly futile. As a production it is colossal. 
Its producers call it a play in three acts and 
25 scenes by C. Lewis Hing and E. Lyall 
Swete, staged by Mr. Swete. More correctly 
speaking it is a masque or historical pageant— 
a visualized resume of Anglo-Saxon events from 
A. D. 500 up to the present world struggle 
for liberty. A foreword in the program sums 
it up as follows: 

This play is a dream, yet it is not a 
dream, because events happen in it that 
really happened. These events are seen 
in a dream by two American boys, lit- 
tle Dick Freeman, and his cousin, Hank 
Archer. Dick, whose mother died at 
his birth,’ has recently lost his father 
too—a Virginian killed whilst fighting in 
the ranks of the British Army in France 
—and so, Dick, a saddened little chap, 
has come to share his cousin’s, room and 
to be brought up by his mother’s sister. 
It is his first night there and Mrs. 
Archer, practical, tactless but kindly, 
only serves to emphasize his loss as she 
puts the orphaned boy to bed. It is a 
relief when she says “Good night” and 
he can settle down to sleep. And then a 
wonderful thing happens! The boys, so 
different in their natures, dream the same 
splendid dream! “Hush, there’s music!” 
“Say, that’s queer! Fiddles ain’t it?’ 
exclaim the boys, as they sit up in bed— 
fast asleep, though they don’t know it— 
on the threshold of great happenings. 
And then their hushed comments take a 
deeper turn. ‘‘My daddy died for Free- 
dom!” cries Dick. “What’s Freedom?” 
asks Hank. And the beginning of the 
answer comes as a beautiful woman enters 
from the garden of lilies into their 
dream. “I am Freedom! I am the His- 
tory of the Old World and the New. I 
am the History of the United States. 
Come, I will show you some of my pages !”’ 
And the scene closes as she starts out to 
show the boys the fight for Freedom 
through all the ages of the English- 
speaking peoples, 

t s e - 


Play time does not allow us to do 
more than pick and choose here and 
there from the centuries-long struggle, of 
which the present war is the final gigantic 
episode, and stage space drives us to de- 
liberate ifmaccuracies of both time and 
place. It didn’t all occur in that spct, or 
just then. Wat Tyler has to die at West- 
minster if you would see more of Eng- 
land in the making, though every school- 
boy knows he was killed at Smithfield, 
and sweet Betsy Ross is driven to sit up 
o’ nights a year before her time that we 
may hear Generai Washington describe 
in his own words “Old Glory” on Declara- 
tion Day, 1776. But these inexactitudes 
cannot obscure the truth of the whole nor 
blur the record of the great and glorious 
deeds performed by our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors for Freedom! 

The spectacle is divided into three parts— 
England in the making, America in the finding 
and as America enters the world. Throughout 
the three hours required for its unfolding 
travels Marcia VanDresser in the role of 
Freedom, reciting almost constantly, with 
probably the longest role ever written, a pro- 
digious mental and physical strain, and a feat 
of endurance for the vocal chords. On the 
opening night she started off by conserving 
her emphasizing, pronouncing such words as 
turn, Turk, first, worship, etc., making them 
sound like “toin,” “Toik,” ‘‘foist,” ‘‘woiship,” 
and so on. 

Mr. Swete in a curtain speech after the per- 
formance, explained that the object of the 
presentation was to cement the good feeling 
between the English speaking nations and that 
50 per cent. of the profits will be given to the 
Association for Assisting Disabled Naval and 
Military officers of the English-speaking 
peoples. 

The basic idea of the “play” {is excellent 
and is fine propaganda, but the writing should 
have been executed by a master of blank verse 
like the late Stephen Phillips. The idea of the 
allegorical character of Freedom _ escorting 
two modern boys through a visualized history 
of the English-speaking world, the dialog of 
the youths being extremely colloquial, would 
have been greatly enhanced by the pearls of 
speech emanating from Freedom had they been 
uttered in stilted Shakespearean verbiage. 
This would have invested her with more dig- 
nity and brought more dignity to the creation, 
if not actual exhaltation. It was very much 
like offering a play with Shakespearean cos- 
tumes and employing modern methods of 
speech. 

Nevertheless the entire affair is impressive 
and will be strongly endorsed by those engaged 
in educating the masses. An arrangement 
should be made with the local Board of Edu- 
cation to send all the school children of the 
city to see it, very much as they are encour- 
aged to patronize travelogues, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, etc. 

it would be impossible to present the spec- 
tacle on any other stage in this country, as the 
Century ts the only one equipped with a re- 
velving stage that permits of making the sets. 
The only revolving stage in London is the 
Coliseum, though it could be done at the 
Drury Lane with its elaborate counterweight 
system back of the footlights. 

Tndividual comment on the merits of the 
artists in the cast would be unjust for the 
reason that all of them appeared in a series of 
characters often unsuited to their personali- 
ties. Miss VanDresser as Freedom was mag- 
nificent, especially as she “found” herself as 


- elder William Pitt. 


she progressed. William Battista and Jarnies 
Eagels, the boys, were superb. Henry Herbert 
was best in the roles of Charlies I and the 
Mr. Swete had one or two 
felicitous bits, and Clara Eames contributed a 
splendid characterization of Queen Elizabeth. 

The scenic and sartorial equipment indicates 
careful historical research and the investment 
of a “king’s ransom” in coin of the realm. 
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Like a bright light in the dark waste of the 
current theatrical season burst the genius of 
Bertha Kalich at the Harris, Oct. 23. The play, 
somewhat of the old school, is called “The Rid- 
dle Woman,” and is adopted by Charlotte B. 
Wells and Dorothy Donnelly from a Danish 
play by C. Jacobi. 

It tells the story of Lilla Olrik, the happily 
married wife of Lars Olrik, a Copenhagen 
merchant. To Lilla comes Kristine Jesperson, 
an unmarried friend, and begs her to adopt 
her child, a boy of six. The existence of the 
boy has never been suspected by Lilla and Is 
unknown to the rest of the world. Kristine, 
who is very rich, confesses that the father is 
Count Erik Helsinger, that he took advantage 
of her as a younger woman and has sincé ob- 
tained large sums of money from her by 
threatening, in case of refusal, to send her 
letters to him to her mother. Helsinger is an 
attractive waster, a frequent guest at the 
Olrik home and an associate of their friends. 
Lilla promises to do what she can for her 
friend, and in the meantime effectually puts 
an end to Helsinger’s overtures to an innocent 
girl, young and rich, who is a friend of -her 
younger sister’s. 

It develops subsequently, in a highly dra- 
matic scene, that Lilla too is a victim of 
Helsinger’s blackmail, having succumbed to 
his blandishments years before her marriage 
to Lars, He still has three compromising let- 
ters she wrote him. It is Kristine to 
whom the revelation is made, and the two 
women agree to work for their mutual free- 
dom. Lilla tries every wile known to woman 
to gain possession of her letters. She threat- 
ens, beseeches, alternately sinking from a 
figure of thrilling command to an abased 
woman, fawning on her knees. But Helsinger, 
ever suave and smooth, is no less cruel and 
unrelenting. Finally Kristine shoots herself 
and in one last scene with Helsinger Lilla 
again implores him for her letters. Goaded to 
desperation she chokes him until she manages 
to take them from his pocket. Her husband 
enters and she thrusts them into his hands. 
He grasps the situation immediately, but after 
a brief struggle of doubt throws the letters 
unopened into the fire and clasps his wife in 
his arms. 

Miss Kalich runs the gamut from light, deli- 
cate repose to the most vibrant and heroic 
emotion and tuen down to dull despair. She 
plays upon her voice as upon a beautiful in- 
strument, sometimes sounding long monotones 
of misery, again bursting forth in thrilling 
cries of passion. That voice, with its pulsa- 
tions and throbbing cadences, one could never 
forget. Her slight accent adds to her exotic 
charm, as do her great, burning eyes, her 
classic features, her regally set head and her 
sinuous, pantheresque body. Three gorgeous 
gowns, clinging and shimmering, should be 
avers, though few but Kalich could wear 
them. 

She is supported by a notable cast. Chrystal 
Herne as Kristine plays with great charm and 
marked dramatic power; Robert Edeson as the 
husband gives a strong and virile portrayal, 
while A. E. Anson as Helsinger is finished 


and artistic to the point of perfection. Albert 
Bruning does excellent work, as s Beatrice 
Allen, an attractive little ingenue. The same 


handsome interior is used for all three scenes. 

To those wishing to see an interesting play 
faultlessly acted, “The Riddle Woman” is un- 
hesitatingly recommended. 
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Crook plays come and go—mostly go. The 
few that have remained for any length of time 
have had exceptional merit. It is not difficult 
to class “Not With My Money.” which had its 
premiere at the 29th Street.. Oct. 25. 

On the program Edward Clarke, also the 
author of “De Luxe Annie,” says he “Can- 
didly contributes his new crook comedy.” 
Whatever else this may mean, it conveyed the 
impression he is not altogether pleased with 
his new effort. Not that the piay is entirely 
bad. It is highly amusing in spots. But these 
spots are too few and they are far between. 
The comedy is vastly more interesting while 
the eomplications are being built up, than when 





they are straightened out. 

“Not With My Money” has a decided Wal- 
lingford flavor, the only difference being is 
that a fly-by-night philanthropical project, in- 
stead of a cloth-covered carpet tack scheme, 
leads to reformation and fortune. Because, of 
course, these crooks reform, but it is only 
when they are just about to be exposed do they 
decide to accept the straight and narrow path. 

“Dicky” Foster, alias J. Robert Fulton, a 
resourceful young confidence man, finds himself 
very much up against it. The manager of his 
hotel has called upon him and requested set- 


tlement of a $135 board bill. Dicky is at ‘his 
wits_end, but relief comes when his former con- 
federate enters upon the scene, as the Rev. 
Dr. Crane, a sanctimonious looking old codger 
in clerical garb, and says he will be respon- 


sible for the amount. This satisfies the hotel 
official. 

Big money is in sight when Foster answers 
an advertisement to manage a $7,000,000 chari- 
table foundation fund, and is appointed general 
manager with power of attorney, by the youth- 
ful heiress whom he assures that his business 
hereafter is to use the money “where and how 
it will do the most good.” 

A former victim, who had been eased of a 
trifling $33,000, makes an early appearance and 
wants her money back. She does not get it 
then, but goes away minus another $300. Hav- 
ing obtained the position, Foster makes a feeble 
attempt to go straight, but he and the nim- 
bled-fingered Rev. Doctor are soon juggling 
the funds. The third act was reallly amusing 
and the best of the four. It represented a board 
meeting in the offices of the new organization, 
which was attended by some of the “rube”’ 
families from Mt. Pelham. A striking situ- 
ation at this conference also was the acci- 
dental meeting of the crooks, since unknown 
to them, the gullible young philanthropist 
had engaged all of the trio at bank president 
salaries. 

Lowell Sherman as the gentleman crook did 
the most with his part, and saved the here 
from being a beastly cad or a common black- 
guard. William Wilson, as his old associate, 
had the best of the polite slang and was comic 
at times. In spite of his tendency to overdo 
the thing, his was the most laughable and 
humanly genuine characterization in the play. 
Carroll McComas was good as the early victim 
through whose influence the wave of reforma- 
tion struck the gang, and Beverly Westmore 
as the young woman who wanted to get rid of 
her millions in a hurry was sweet and likable. 
There were various others who did their best 
in a vain attempt to put “Not With Money” 
across. 
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After delaying the opening of the fall sea- 
son at his own theatre, Henry Miller selected 
for himself and Ruth Chatterton an English 
comedy called “The Man from Toronto,” now 
running at the Duke of York’s, London, and 
renamed it ‘‘Perkins.” 

One of the stories told in connection with 
the acceptance of the piece by Mr. Miller is 
that the agent went over to Philadelphia, read 
it and that it was given a contract within the 
hour. So much for impulsiveness in business 
as against hard, cold judgment. Another 
American producer had it and thought fairly 
well of the manuscript. He cabled to London, 
however, for further information. The answer 
came that the piece was only mildly successful 
there and very doubtful for New York. Seek- 
ing a still further insight into the affair, he 
arranged with the management of a _ stock 
company to produce the piece for a week, at 
the conclusion of which time he relinquished 
his option. 

“Perkins” is a well written, polite, little 
comedy, with nothing new in it to reccm- 
mend it for American presentation. We have 
had Miss Chatterton as a domestic at least 
once before, and also Mr. Miller attempting 
to interpret a rough, uncouth backwoodsman, 
but with a “‘true heart.” 

The story is the veriest story-book twaddle. 
An elderly Canadian gentleman worth $4,- 
000.000- crosses the ocean on the same boat 
with Mrs. Calthorpe, a charming young 
widow. He proposes marriage and is refected. 
Dying of a broken heart he leaves a will be- 
queathing half his fortune to his nephew and 
the remainder to the widow, provided they 
marry, though they have never met. 

The nephew is a breezy Canadian who owns 
a large ranch tn Ontario, 28 miles from a rail- 
wav station. Douglas Murray, the author, is 
evidently the kind of Englishman who still 
belfeves the Woolworth building is Infected by 
Indians in full war paint, who go about scalp- 
ine folks. Be that as it may, the nephew, 
urged by his two sisters, comes to visit the 
widow, who resents being so disposed of. Her 
guardian persuades her to at least see the 
Canadian, and she poses as the parlor mald, 
with whom the noble-minded, non-mercenary 
Canadian promptly falls tn love and proposes 
marrisge. ready and anxious to sacrifice the 
bie fortune. Sweet little tale to tell the 
children when they have grown tired of the 
constant repetition of the rare good fortune 
that befell Cinderella when her selfish sisters 
left her at home to drudge. 

Tt Is all very nicely constructed into three 
well written acts and according to the rules 
of dramatic construction. There is the juve- 
nile and ingenue love affair for comedy re- 
lief and all the other essentials and ingre- 


dients for playwriting as prescribed by the 
rudimentary rules. 


Mr. Miller, excellent actor that he is, Inveuté 


the role of the Canadian with the requisite 
romance, though a trifle old for the part. 
Miss Chatterton as the charming widow is 
too young for such a role and altogether un- 
equal to the lights and shades demanded of 
such a character. The more serious moments 
were beyond her by a wide margin. The other 
roles were in competent hands, especially the 
widow's guardian, admirably portrayed by that 
excelient actor, Frank Kemble Cooper. He is 
always a rare treat 
The American career of ‘“‘Perkins” will be 

short-lived. Jolo, 

CRITICISMS. 

FREEDOM, 


A dramatic spectacle in three acts and 25 
scenes. By C. Lewis Hind and E. Lyall 
Swete, music by Norman O'Neill. At the Cen- 
tury, Oct. 26. 

The piece as a whole is an exceedingly am- 
bitious undertaking, elaborately produced, 
ofttimes highly impressive, and incidentally 
a goodly education.—-Times. 

It will go into the theatrical record as one 


of the most beautiful productions on a large 
scale seen on the local stage in recent years.— 
Herald, 


NOT WITH MY MONEY, 

A crook comedy in four acts, by Edward 
Clark, at the 39th Street, Oct. 25. 

“Not With My Money” its neatly put to- 
gether and some of its scenes are extremely 
amusing.— World 

If future audiences can regard the prepos- 
terous little story which slowly was unfolded 
in almost endless conversations as a fairy 
dream of the under world, it might have a 
chance. This seems altogether unlikely.— 
Herald. 





GLORIANNA, 

A play with music; book and lyrics by 
Catherine Chisholm Cushing; music by Rudolf 
Friml. At the Liberty, Oct. 28. 

The show is an entertainment with so many 
good points, and so few bad ones, that it seems 
safe to predict a long stay in New York.— 
World. 

The new piece at the Liberty is really a 
notch or two above its fellows.—Times. 


THE BIG CHANCE. 

An American play in four acts, by Grant 
Morris and Williard Mack. At the 48th Street, 
Oct. 28. 

“The Big Chance,” with all its crudities, 
brings a mood of courage and cheer Into the 
somewhat dreary atmosphere of our wartime 
dramatics.—Times. 

The liveliness and lifelikeness of the treat- 
ment of the theme is quite exceptional.— World. 





THE RIDDLE: WOMAN, 

A drama in three acts by Charlotte BE. Wells 
and Dorothy Donnelly, based upon a Spanish 
play by C. Jacobi. At the Harris, Oct. 23. 

It was a tbriller of a sort that Ibsen might 
have thrown off in one of his lighter moods if 
he had lived to overcome his preoccupation 
with the abnormal and to speed up his tech- 
nique to Broadway taste.—Sun, 

The play is of a school more popular a de- 
cade or two ago than today.—Times. 


LADIES FIRST. 

A musical play in three acts. Book and 
lyrics by Ffarry B. Smith; music by A. Bald- 
win. Based on “A Contented Woman,” by 
Charles Hoyt. At the Broadhurst Oct. 24. 

So “Ladies First” has come through the pro- 
cess of resuscitation much better than some 
of its contemporaries.—-Sun, 





While the new title, ‘Ladies First,” was, of 
course, necessary, it wasn’t Iived up to. Miss 
Bayes was first—and last.—Herald. 


JUDGMENTS. 


Judgements filed in the County Clerk’s office. 
The first name ts that of the judgement debtor, 
the second the judgment creditor, and the 
amount of judgment. 

Arthur H. Ashley—Royal Garage, $102.22, 

Jus Edwards—L. Lasarow, $60.50. 

Sunernictures Distributing Corp.—F. Nelson, 
$16,093.29. 

Kiss Burglar Corp.—M. Blackburn, $646.13. 

Leventhal Aceoesnant Co., Inc.—A. Leiser & 
Co., Inc., $164.36. 

Arthur Ashley—Hotel Claridge, Inc., $122.08. 

Dispatch Film Co. and U. &. Fidelity & 
Guarantee Co.—T. H. McDowell, $957.44, 

Jean Havez and Jean Havez, Inc.—V. Du- 
val, $225.41. 

Kennedy Theatres, Inc.—H. A. Samwick, 
$415.66. 

a a A. Aitkin—Chas. Frohman, Inc., et 

$6,207 

ws mnnedy ‘Theatres, Inc.—S. Markendorf, 
$507.96. 








ENGAGEMENTS. 


James Leavitt, “Three Wise Fools.” 

Rose McEntire, “Glorianna.” 

Jack W. Brown, ‘“‘Getting Together.” 

William Danforth for “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance,”” Park. 

Sam Sothern, for “Dear Brutus,” with Will- 
fam Gillette. 

Dudley Ayres, Castle Square stock, Lowell, 
Mass, 
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“THE SKIRT” SAYS— 


(Speaking of Women—mostly) 





By THE SKIRT 


Lillian Russell, lovelier than ever, 
has the center of the stage at the 
Palace this week. Miss Russell, in a 
bewildering creation of silver and 
crystal, appears at the finish of her 
turn in the costume of a sergeant of 
the Marines. She has perhaps the 


sweetest speaking voice on the stage. 

Anna Chance, in a new sketch with 
Charles Grapewin, wears a grey chif- 
fon and satin frock. The skirt, many 
inches too short, is made double, hav- 
ing an over skirt banded in satin with 
a chiffon flounce. There 
lace collar and blue belt. 


was a white 


Mile. Nitta-Jo fairly tore the ‘roof 
off the Palace Monday afternoon. 
Her costume, evidently an importa- 


tion, consisted of black velvet, having 
a short jacket and skirt, split up one 
side, revealing short satin pants. The 
under dressing and blouse looked red 
in the amber spot light. There were 
tiny pockets on the front of the skirt, 
and the wearer had a fascinating way 
of holdings her hands in them. 
Loretta McDermott, with Frisco, is 
wearing her clothes of last week. 





Bessie Clayton’s new act at the Riv- 
erside this week proves she can’t go 
wrong, no matter who surrounds her. 
Associated with her are the Cansinos, 
Tom Dingle, John Guiran and Jimmy 
Casson. Miss Clayton makes four 
changes. A pink net dress reached to 
the ankles. The skirt made full, had 


as a trimming tiny silver bows. The 
bodice was of satin. A large hat was 
feather trimmed. Her ballet dress 


was carried out in pale blue with a 


small hat. Still another change was 
American Beauty in color. Short 
pants were worn under a skirt that 


hung from the back only. There were 
jet ornaments and a huge black velvet 
hat trimmed with paradise. Also a 
dancing frock made of layers of 
fringe. with a jewelled bodice. 

Trixie Friganza, singing about boils 
and garbage, wore a military coat and 
cape combined. Valerie Bergere, in 
her Japanese playlet, seemed to be 
too white about the forehead and 
eyes. The woman with Miss Bergere 
wore a white summer.dress with 
Orange and blue bands. 

Fannie Stedman, clowning with her 
brother Al, wore her Spanish shawl 
first, changing to a dress that might 
have come straight from Blanche 
Ring’s dressing room, it was so similar. 
The material is American Beauty fish- 
scales made over silver lace petticoats. 

The woman of the Royal Gascoignes, 
dressed in a good looking evening 
gown, struts about the stage as though 
on eggs. It was not surprising when 
she finally tripped over a piece of car- 
pet. Her dress was of metallic cloth 
in pale blue, made in a long straight 
line. A drapery over the hips was in 
crystal. A pink chiffon mantel hangs 
from the shoulders. 





Billy Watson's show at the Columbia 
this week has the chorus to count. 
The audience seems to droop the min- 
ute the girls leave the stage. To be 
sure, Pilly Watson and George E. 
Barnes have a few amusing scenes, but 
the real applause was given to an 
enormous chorus girl singing “Strut- 
ters Ball.” 

The girls make several changes of 
~costume, appearing first. in large black 
and white checked skirts cut to the 
knees. The upper part was in stripes. 
A minstrel costume consisted of black 
tights with long black satin coats and 
high hats. They looked well for a 
Spanish number dressed in yellow with 
red shawls. White tights and jewelled 
bodices were very good looking. 

Kathryn Pearl spoiled many a cos- 


tume with a maribeau scarf. Miss 
Pearl probably was dodging the “flu” 
and her general appearance suffered 
considerably. 

Beatrice Harlowe, in white tights, 
showing a figure of note, seemed to 
be a pleasant contrast to the enormous 
behind her. 


legs Miss Harlowe also 
wore some good looking dresses. One 
was of silver with net draperies. She 


looked very smart in a black satin 
skirt and white waist. 

Twice she wore the white tights, once 
with a long white satin coat and again 
with a crystal top.. A lace drapery 
across the back and caught to one 
wrist was feather trimmed. Still an- 
other dress was of blue and red net 
over a white foundation. The low cut 
bodice was of red velvet. 





Charlie Chaplin seems more talked 
about in New York this week than 
the war. The nearly capacity house 
at the American Roof Tuesday night 
proved it. It may have been the bill. 
It was a nicely moving show. In the 
Mack and West act the woman, evi- 
dently Miss West, seems strongh 
enough to go it alone on the small 
time. In a coral velvet cloak, fur 
trimmed, she walks upon the stage, 
soon throwing it aside, showing a 
three-flounce dress of silver lace. A 
long waist of fishscales came to a 
point. This was followed by a white 
satin dress veiled in black with a jet 


bodice. A tall aigrette was worn in 
her red hair. 
The girl with Frank LeDent was 


dressed as a maid in black satin with 
white collars and cuffs. Southe and 
Tobin depend mostly on their close 
harmony. In dressing, the girl is 
mostly pld time, as both her frocks 
had hoops at the sides. The Damaroff 
Troupe, Russian dancers, lately at 
Palace, didn’t seem to arouse much 
enthusiasm on the Roof. The girl of 
Walton and Frances should take a 
good look at her lower limbs before 
donning a kid frock. They are too 
fat and not shapely. She looked bet- 
ter in a short-waisted dress of white 
satin. The man’s clothes in the act 
could stand a good pressing. 

Doris Hardy, in a chorus girl sketch, 
seemed to be badly corseted. Her 
dress of black satin and velvet made 
her look very large. The other girl 
was in tan cloth. 


HART AFTER SPLIT. 

Max Hart is pressing his suit against 
Ernest Edelsten, the London agent, 
for an accounting on commissions al- 
leged to be due. Several years ago 
Hart entered into an arrangement 
with Edelsten, whereby the latter was 
to act as his foreign representative, 
the commission on all acts so booked 
to be divided equally. Several im- 
portant vaudeville acts were booked 
in England «by Edelsten, but Hart 
claims he has not received any of the 
commissions. 


“BIG CHANCE” CHANCES. 
Signs point to a big success for “The 
Big Chance,” produced at the 48th 
Street Monday night. Tuesday the 
takings were capacity, with a healthy 
advance sale. 


Stock Players Become Picture Actors. 
Cleveland, Oct. 30. 

The whole company of the Grand, 
the stock house, closed owing to the 
epidemic, _was..enlisted.. by. P...G. 
Stockey, house manager and picture 
producer, to complete his film story of 
the war. 

The stage was fitted up as a studio 
and the stock actors took the leading 
roles in the picture. 

They are the only artists who have 
worked the last three weeks in this 
city. 








BROOKLYN MEN’S SHOW, 


Brooklyn soldiers and sailors, aided 
by women of Park Slope, have made 
arrangements to give a farcical pro- 
duction of “What Next?” in the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Nov. 4-9. 


In the show will be Bert “Hanlon, 
Arthur and Larry Franklin, Frank 
Goodman and Clyde Capson. 

The proceeds will go to install a 
heating plant and build a sun-parlor 
on the war canteen at the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 


CREW DESERTED. 


New Orleans, Cct. 30. 

A lighter side of the epidemic pro- 
vided amusement to members of 
“Come Out of the Kitchen” cast, when, 
about ten days ago, three members of 
the stage crew precipitately quit the 
show and took the train for New York. 
Almost immediately after the crew’s 
action, a wire was received from Klaw 
& Erlanget ordering the entire com- 
pany brought back to Broadway, so 
that the stage hands did not beat the 
others to the bright lights more than 
12 hours. 

The men were frightened at the pre- 
cautionary measures in vogue here, 
where waiters, barbers and all work- 
ers where people mingle are compelled 
to wear masks. Because of the crew 
having quit of their own volition, they 
paid their own fares back, giving re- 
leases to “Doc” Weaver, the attraction 
manager. The attraction was first 
caught, in the quarantine at Chatta- 


nooga, then making the expensive 
jump here. 
Norman Peel, the company’s ad- 


vance man, continuously used an “anti- 
flu” inhaler in spite of kidding from 
the company. 


ORPHEUM INSTRUCTIONS. 


A wire to all the resident house 
managers of the Orpheum Circuit 
Wednesday instructed the managers 
to inform all acts laying off not to 
leave the cities they are now in. 

The wire stated that a readjustment 
of the routes for acts out west now 
is being arranged in the Orpheum of- 
fice in New York, and those acts re- 
maining where they stopped will re- 
ceive preference bookings, as the Or- 
pheum Circuit will not engage any 
more acts until those appearing on 
the circuit at the time the closing 
order went into effect are taken care 
of. 


AUDIENCE “SURPRISED.” 
Syracuse, Oct. 30. 

At the Temple, Monday night, while 
Stewart and Mercer were going 
through their act, the girl fell to the 
stage, whereupon the man walked off 
without noticing her and the curtain 
came down, finishing the turn. 

The audignce did not know whether 
this was a part of their act, billed as 
an “Aerial Surprise.” It surprised the 
house. 


“Fiddlers Three” Going Out. 

“Listen Lester,” the third musical 
play to be produced by John Cort this 
season, is due to open in Cleveland, 
Nov. 11. , The show was slated to try 
out several weeks ago, but was held 
up by the epidemic. 

It will land on Broadway at the Cort 
Theatre in four weeks, “Fiddlers 
Three” being due for the road at that 
time. 


Collins’ Houses Divided Up. 

The houses in the United Booking 
Offices formerly booked by Johnnie 
Collins, now in the Service, have been 
divided among three other bookers in 
the U. B. O. 

The big time houses have been 
placed with Harry Mundorf, the Proc- 
tor upstate theatres are now handled 
by Arthur Blondell, and Charles An- 
derson is booking the Pittsburgh- 
Johnstown split and Erie and Pater- 
son. 































































































































NOTES. 


Al. McLean is organizing a company 
to play “A Pair of Sixes” through the 
cantonment theatres. 

Eddie Foy starts over the Orpheum 
Circuit Jan. 20, booked by Harry J. 
Fitzgerald. 

T. E. Oliphant has been appointed 
press representative of the “Our 
Wounded Actors’ Fund.” 

Harry Van Cleve, formerly in vaude- 
ville with a trained mule, is at Saranac 
Lake for his health. 

Campbell Casad is ahead of “Going 
Up”, (Number One company), which 
opened in Boston last week. 





Exemption boards are sending out 
questionnaires this week to all men 
from 36 years on. 

William Siegel, formerly in the box 
office of the Belmont, is now treasurer 
of the Century, having succeeded the 
late Danny Cotter. 





Plohn & Levy have brought their 


“Garden of Allah” company in from 
Mankato, Minn., closing it for the rest 
of the season. Clarence Parker, 


agent, has succeeded John E. Glen- 
non with “Flo Fle.” Walter Greaves, 
manager of the firm’s “Allah,” re- 
places John Troup as manager of “Her 
Regiment” when the latter’s route is 
resumed. 





The Actors’ Equity Association has 
received word that a number of com- 
panies throughout the country are 
paying their players small retaining 
fees during the enforced lay-off. These 
amounts are not advances, but a re- 
tainer to insure the actors’ good faith 


and subsequent allegiance to that 
company. 
The Alamac Hotel, St. Louis, man- 


agement haS been commended for its 
attitude during the epidemic, when it 
volunteered financial aid to needy pro- 
fessionals in the city and placed the 
hotel accommodations at their dis- 
posal. A statement to that effect sent 
out is signed by Irving L. Engel, man- 
ager of the Al Reeves show; Moe 
Messing, manager “Hello America”; 
Harry Thompson, manager of the Pat 
White show, and H. Trueheart, 
manager “Hello Paree.” 


PRODUCTION ENGAGEMENTS. 


Bert Williams will have a principal 
role in the new “Midnight Frolic” at 
the Amsterdam within three weeks. 

Jane Hood has joined Gus Hill’s 
Lady Bountiful Minstrels as a prin- 
cipal. 

Dolly Alwyn and May Linton, toe 
dancers in “Some Night,” have joined 
“The Heart of Annie Wood,” the new 
playlet done by Emily Anne Wellman 
and Jack Morris. 

Tom Lewis, for the new Winter Gar- 
den show; Pop Ward, for the new Mc- 
Intyre and Heath production (Shu- 
berts); Bert Wheeler, for current 
“Passing Show” at Winter Garden 
(Mr. Wheeler now of Wheeler and 
Moran), also booked through Davidow 
(Rufus LeMaire Agency, Inc.). 





STOCK OPENINGS. 


Lowell, Mass., Oct. 30. 

The Auditorium in Lynn opened 
Monday night with stock. The house 
has been leased by James Comerford, 
of Boston, and will be run in opposi- 
tion to the Central Square. 

Leona Powers is the leading woman, 
Davis. Herblin playing opposite her. 
Other members are John B. Witham, 
Edythe Ketchum, Earl Ritchie, May 
Fowler, Mary Gray, Clifton Boyer, 
Claude Miller, Grace Myers, Maud 
Bond, Virginia Hood, Willie Archer, 
Helen Orth, Will Blake, Emily Mc- 
Pherson, Helen Bateman, Sam God- 
frey. The Haxel Ricker Moulton fe- 
male orchestra is furnishing the music. 
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CABARET i 





The Chalet, Long Island City, has a 
revue, with Elsie Taylor featured. 





The Lights clubhouse, Freeport, L. L, 
is closed for the winter. 

The Dixie Room at the Hotel Bres- 
lin has Jackie Lowry as hostess. 

Wood Sisters, Jessie and Laura, are 
going into a cabaret revue. 

The revue “Hello Ritz” was sched- 
uled to open at the Ritz, 125th street, 
Harlem, Oct. 28., Al Lane is staging. 

Marcus Nathan is director of the 
new Terrace Garden Dancing Car- 
nival. 

The Nat Nazarro Troupe, booked by 
Sol Unger, is at the Palais Royal for 
the winter. 


Suzanne Rocamora has joined the 
Theatrical Unit of the Women Police 
Reserves. 

Proctor’s, Yonkers, N. Y., when open- 
ing Monday had five acts instead of 
* the four-act show previously. 





Jack Lait is writing a part into “A 
Fat Chance” for Johnny Dooley, in 
support of Sophie Tucker. 


Zaza Ehricks and 
opened Monday at 
Brooklyn. 





Adele 
the 


Duluth 
Piccadilly, 





George LeMaire (formerly Conroy 
and LeMaire) is working on a project 
to put out a minstrel show after the 
war. 


Alice Morley, Duke Maller and 
Harry Lindau are the principals of 
the new revue at the Hotel Maribor- 
ough. 








Sylvia de Frankie, of “The Riviera 
Girl,” has been left $2,500 by a friend 
(deceased), whose will was probated 
last week. 





William C. Muschenheim, proprietor 
of the Hotel Astor, New York, died 
of pneumonia, following an operation 
at the Post Graduate Hospital Oct. 25. 


Mile. Leitzel will reopen 1 the 
Amsterdam Roof with the new 
“Frolic” when that starts, about Nov. 
25, postponed from the original date 
set. 

C. H. Jones is continuing his agency 
office in the Gaiety building, having 
removed his former office to another 
part of the building. 


W. R. (Billy) Arnold is now adver- 
tising agent for the Vendome, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He was formerly connect- 
ed with the Orpheum in that city. 

The Red Lion Inn on the Boston 
Post Road (New Rochelle) after many 
years has finally closed. It was oper- 
ated the year around by Henry Nutte. 
The Post Lodge, almost opposite, has 
closed for the season. 

Joe Laurie’s son (Laurie and Bron- 
son) is about three months old. Joe 
tells everyone what a great big boy 
he is and after asking if they would 
like to see a picture of the baby, shows 
a photograph of a six-foot lumberman. 

Al Saunders has started action to re- 
cover $1,000 from George Hoffman 
with whom he was associated withina 
road house on Merrick Road, L. I., dur- 
ing the summer. The damages claimed 
are for salary due. 





Charles Strickland has réturned to 
Healy’s Balconnades Room as leader 
of the band there. Mr. Strickland has 
a combination of nine pieces. Among’ 
the players is Joe Gibson, the violinist. 





Harry Glynn is also at Healy’s, enter- 
taining. 

Lew Turner closed with the Joe Hur- 
tig Midnight Maiden Co., Oct. 19, ow- 
ing to the death of his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Margaret Karlavaga, owner of 
the Hurley House, Philadelphia, which 
for the time being Mr. Turner and his 
wife will manage. 





The Cafe des Artistes restaurant on 
West 67th street has been reopened 
by Mr. Nice, formerly of Delmonico’s, 
who had several conferences with Ju- 
lius Keller regarding the place, pre- 
vious to assuming possession. It is 
not stated if Mr. Keller is further 
interested, 

Gordon and William Dooley were 
served with papers by O’Brien, Male- 
vinsky & Driscoll to report for ex- 
amination before the trial in which 
Frank Orth is suing the Dooleys for 
alleged illegal use of his song, “Down 
the Avenue.” Orth claims $25 per week 
for every week the song has been 
employed by the defendants on the 
stage. 


Jce Weber i named as defendant in 
a suit which Vernon Styles brought 
against him for the recovery of $20,- 
000 damages. Styles had been engaged 
by Weber for the leading roie in his 
production of Victor Herbert’s opera, 
“Eileen.” The defendant let him out 
because Styles did not come up to his 
expectations. Alfred Beekman is hand- 
ling Weber’s defense. The trial comes 
up this month. 


The suit by Sanger & Jordan, play 
brokers, against James Montgomery, 
who claimed an interest in the mu- 
sical versions of Montgomery’s plays 
by virtue of a contract assigning 55 
per cent. interest in the orginal legit- 
imate pieces, was settled out of court 
last Friday upon the payment by 
Montgomery of a lump sum, which ab- 
rogated the Sanger & Jordan assign- 
ment. 


An all-night place around Broadway 
and the upper end of the 80s is getting 
a big play after hours and big prices. 
It is not a restaurant, but a drinking 
place only. Whoever is running it seems 
to understand it’s an exception, for the 
place is charging $1.50 for highballs 
after hours and $8 a pint (not quart) 
for wine. The girls from downtown 
have discovered it, as they so quickly 
discover any late place, and they are 


frequenting it with their escorts 
nightly. 
The opening of the St. Nicholas 


Rink Dancing Carnival has again been 
delayed, the third week since the 
scheduled opening. George Grundy, 
director, says the rink will open next 
week. He has obtained a temporary 
lease on the Audubon ballroom, 165th 
street and Broadway, running it on 
the same style as the Grand Central 
Palace was formerly conducted. Until 
the St. Nicholas starts the old Metro- 
politan rink at 52d street is now an 
ice rink once again. 

Cabaret bookings by Billy Curtis for 
the past two weeks have been: Veva 
Athelia, Three Picolos (Shanley’s); 
Manning Sisters, Mureen English (Pro 
Catalin); Ada Weber (Tokio); Swan 
Wood, Natlie Bates (Parisian), (New 


York). Four Jansleys (Ritz); Ziegler 
Sisters (Rockwell Terrace); Billie 
Sterling (Sommers), (Brooklyn). My- 


koff and Vanity (Follies Bergere, New- 
ark). Baker and Fontane, Belle Bar- 
ron (Crown Hotel, Providence, R. I.). 
Edna Nolan, Gene White, Conroy and 
Howard (Keeler’s, Albany, N. Y.). 

A federal officer conferred late last 
week with representatives of the 
restaurateurs’ association of New 


York with a view of definitely deter- 
mining whether the revues and danc- 
ing should be eliminated from the res- 
taurants during the war, to remove 
temptation from men in the Service. 
The federal commissioner is said to 
have expressed the opinion the revues 
and dancing in the restaurants were 
the principal reason why the uniformed 
men patronized the places and in 
this way were inclined more toward 
the use of liquor. The restaurant rep- 
resentatives presented arguments 
against that theory. Another meeting 
was set for this week. 

The judgment rendered against 
Percy Elkeles and in favor of Ida 
Clare before a jury in a municipal 
court was affirmed last week by the 
Appellate Division where it went on 
appeal. Miss Clare sued the producer 
for salary at the rate of weekly 
for 16 weeks. She alleged a verbal 
contract. At the trial the defense 
asserted the singer had been tenta- 
tively engaged with the proviso she 
would be retained in the Maxim res- 
taurant show Mr. Elkeles was then 
about to present, if she “made good.” 
After two performances Miss Clare 
was dismissed and brought the action. 
oe judgment with costs amounted ‘o 
$778. 





The Max Hart-Frank Tinney case 
came up for trial in the Supreme Court 
last week, and Hart requested the case 
marked “off,” which means he does not 
desire to press the complaint. It will 
not come up on the day calendar of 
the Supreme Court within a couple of 
years. Hart, as the plaintiff, would 
have to pay all court charges if he de- 
cided to withdraw his suit. The case 
concerns a 10 per cent. interest which 
Hart alleges he held in Tinney’s salary, 
supplementing his statements that he 
made a “$1,500 a week man” of Tinney 
in the profession, where formerly his 
batting average, financially, was but 
$75. Tinney last week entered the 
Service. 

The Food Administration’s latest 

rders went into effect last week. 
They are no longer requests but or- 


ders, with violations bringing pun- 
ishment upon conviction. There are 
13 orders in the official list sent 


out, and headed, “Ignorance of the 
Law Excuses No Man.” The item of 
“Bread and Butter,” ‘while strictly a 
conservation measure and a practical 
one, is acceptable to the restaurant 


man. It prevents a diner “filling up” 
before starting a meal. The orders as 
issued are: 


Bread and Butter.—No bread or butter shall 
be served unless the guests request it, and 


when bread and butter is served it must 
not be upon the table until after the first 
course of the meal is served. No moré than 


two ounces of bread or rolls can be served to 

any one guest. Rolls must not weigh more 

than one ounce each (Ali bakery products 

must be made in accordance with the rules and 
tions of the baking division.) 

Toast must not be served as garniture or 
under meat. 

Butter is limited to half ounce a meal for 
each guest. 

Meats.—No more than one portion of any 
kind of meat or poultry can be served at any 
one meal. Reduced portions of ham and bacon 
should be served. 

Bacon must not be used as garniture. 

Sugar is not to be served unless requested. 
If requested not more than one lump for @ 
large cup, and one small lump for a demi- 
tasse. Use of sugar bowls on the tables to be 
discontinued. 

Vegetables and Fruits.—Fresh vegetables and 

Tuits should be served whenever possible 

Cheese.—American cheese: avoid service of 
this particular kind whenever possible. Cheese 
with pies and salads should be avoided. No 
American cheese on free lunch counters. 

For Suppers After Theatre (Fourth Meal).— 
Meats should be eliminated, and such dishes 
as sea food, game, all kinds of egg dishes, and 
by-products of meat should be substituted. 

Banquets should be curtailed, and if neces- 
sary should take the shape of a home dinner. 

Service.—Reduce use of china, linen and 
siiver. Serve food wherever possible on plate 
from which it is to be eaten. Do not use china 
and side-dishes if possible. 

Menus.—-Simplify menu to the utmost. 

Recommend the use of hore d'oeuvres, vere- 
tables, salads, fruits, sea foods, made-over 
tripe, sweetbreads, brains, and feet. 

A La Carte Service.—Do not order more than 
dishes, and animal by-products, such as ox- 
tuils, tongues, calyesheads, livers, 


kidneys, 
you can eat, 





VOLUNTEERS 
OVER THERE 


VARIETY will maintain a Permanent 
List of Artists Who Have Gone Over- 
seas as Members of America’s Over 
There Theatre League Unite to entertain 
the American Expeditienary Forces in 
France. Additions to the list will be 
made after each succeeding unit sails. 

The League headquarters is at the 
Little Theatre, New York. 

The names of teams are printed fret, 
followed by individuals in aiphabetical 
order. 

Recent departures are 
* before names. 

Letters for entertainers on this list 
may be addressed 12 Rue d’Aguesseau, 
Paris, France, care Y. M. C. A. 


indicated by 











WILL CRESSY and 
BLANCHE DAYNE 
TONY HUNTING and 
CORRINNE FRANCES 
JAMES F. KELLY and 
EMMA POLLOCK 
HORACE WRIGHT 
RENE DIETRICH 
JOHNNY CANTWELL and ~ 
RETA WALKER 

HENRY MARCUS and 
ERMIEN WHITELL 

MARY McFARLAND and 
MARIE McFARLAND 
FRANK VARDON and 
HARRY PERRY 

FREDERICK LIVINGSTON and 
WINNIFRED WILLIAMS 
*KATHERINE & LORENCE and 
*FRITZ WILLIAMS 

*ANNIE ABBOTT 

MABELLE ADAMS 

HARRY ADLER 

MAUDE ALLEN 

NELLA ALLEN 

LILLIAN ANNALEE 
ALFRED ARMAND 

LUCIE BABCOCK 

VERA BARSTOW 

GEORGE BOTSFORD 

EVIE BOWCOCK 
ELIZABETH BRICE 

MARY CAMERON 

LOUISE CARLYLE 

BESSIE CARRETT 

LOUISE COFFEY 

HOWARD T. COLLINS 
HELEN COLLEY 
MARGARET COLEMAN 
KATE CONDON 

MARION DANA 

HELENE DAVIS 

DOROTHY DONNELLY 

LEO DONNELLY 

MILDRED EVANS 

*FRANK GARFIELD 
AMPERITO FARRAR 

MRS. FARRAR 

HARRY FERGUSON 
MADELINE GLYNN 

HELEN GOFF 

RITA GOULD 

WILLIAM GOULD 

THOMAS J. GRAY 

GILBERT GREGORY 
ELIZABETH GRIFFIN 


and 


WILL J. KENNEDY 
GARDA KOVA 
DAVID LERNER 
*MARIAN LORD 


IDA MAY 
MIGNON McGIBNEY 


ITH 
GEORGE AUSTIN MOORE 
WILL MORRISSEY 
PATRICIA O’CONNOR 
*HERMAN PALEY 
ELIZABETH PAIGE 
PRINCESS TSIAMINA 
HAL PEARSON 
DORA ROBERN 
DORA RONEA 
*GLADYS SEARS 
BLANCHE SAVOIE 
MARION SCHAEFFER 
‘PAULA SHERMAN 
BERT SNOW 
HENRY SOUVAINE 
MARGARET SUMNER 
*DORIS THAYER 
RAYMOND WALKER 
MARGARET WILLIAMS 
INEZ WILSON 





RETURNED FROM “OVER THERE” 
VOLUNTEER SERVICE 
IRENE FRANKLIN and 
BURTON GREEN 





Mortimes Leaves Orpheum Press Dept. 

G. Horace Mortimer, publicity man 
for the Orpheum Circuit, severed his 
connection with the circuit last week. 
His assistant has also left the office. 
Mortimer had been with the circuit 


for three years and has written sev- 
eral vaudeville sketches. 
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EPIDEMIC. 
(Continued from page 8.) 
ture houses, were Highland Park, Lake 
Forest and Waukegan, aristocratic 
outlying communities. The epidemic 
rate in these sections was negligible 
throughout the height of the panic. 
Orders were given, however, that per- 


sons appearing to have colds. be 
barred, and that extraordinary ven- 
tilation and cleaning precautions be 
observed. 

Chicago deaths during the week 


averaged about 300, about 75 per cent. 
of the figure at the height of the dan- 
ger. New cases ran under 1,000 daily, 
as against more than 1,200 ten days 
earlier. Heavy rains, which settled 
the dry, flying, germ-catrying dust, 
were credited with helping. 


: Winnipeg, Oct. 30. 
The influenza situation is increasing 


in seriousness through the entire 
west of Canada. Health officials here 
state theatres may not reopen until 
Christmas. The road companies of 
“Everywoman” and “Daddy Long 


Legs,” as well as the bills for the Or- 
pheum, Pantages and Allard circuit 
bills are here. 

Theatre employees are in a destitute 
condition and a delegation of the the- 
atre managers who visited the Provin- 
cial Government asking for relief to 
pay salaries. received no satisfaction. 

The taxes and licenses of all shows 
and theatres will be returned for the 
period the closing order is in effect. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 30. 

Not content with declining Mayor 
Babcock’s request for a lifting of the 
epidemic ban here, Dr. B. Franklin 
Royer, State Commissioner of Health, 
made his opposition to such a course 
even more obvious Monday night by 
calling upon the heads of all mines 
and the presidents of all large war 
manufactories in Pittsburgh to oppose 
any modifications of the restrictions, 
in the interest of public health and 
war production. He charged that the 
liquor and theatrical interests have or- 
ganized a movement to have the re- 
strictions removed and that an equal- 
ly strong counter movement must be 
started. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 30. 

Following closely upon his order 
permitting the Philadelphia theatres 
t> reopen, Dr. Royer, of the State 
Health Board, announced the ban 
would be lifted in the counties of Dela- 
ware, Montgomery and Chester, three 
districts just outside of Philadelphia. 
Boards of health in these counties 
were authorized to remove all restric- 
tions Nov. 5, at noon. The orders do 
not apply to the boroughs of Honey 
Brook Elverson, Toughkenamon and 
Kennett Square and the city of Coates- 
ville. In all orders lifting the closing 
order the churches and schools are 
permitted to resume before the the- 
atres and picture houses are allowed 
to reopen. 

Besides the closed Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, Scranton, Reading and Wilkes- 
barre and their vicinities are also held 
closed by Dr. Royer. Mayor Babcock, 
of Pittsburgh, in a conference yester- 
day with Dr. Royer received no as- 
surance of an early reopening. It is 
probable that when the epidemic is 
under control in the mill towns around 
Pittsburgh the order will be ‘counter- 
manded. 

The following additional counties 
were ordered freed of quarantine re- 
strictions at noon of next Tuesday: 
Lancaster, Monroe, Adams, Pike, Cum- 
berland, York, Perry and the lower 
portion of Dauphin. Harrisburg comes 
within the lift, but in the coal regions 
the ban will be continued... However, 
before Monday it is hoped that addi- 
tional sections of the state will emerge 
from epidemic barriers. 

At Lancaster before the date of re- 
opening was set there had been a re- 
port the local health authorities there 
would assume the direction regardless 
of the state health department. Dr. 
Royer virtually threatened the Lan- 


caster board with dismissal if that 
should be attempted, but setting the 
date (Nov. 5) eliminated the point. 

Total number of deaths in Pennsyl- 
vania since Oct. 1, 27,478. 

Atlanta, Oct. 30. 

The theatres here are now open. 
3y Nov. 4 practically the entire south- 
ern territory will have removed the 
epidemic ban against theatres. 

The local ban was lifted Oct. 25. Due 
to scarcity of rains, water power could 
not be obtained and a six-hour limit 
was imposed, but after a heavy rain- 
fall Sunday the limit was removed. 
Commencing with Monday, Oct. 28, 
full time was taken by the theatres. 

“So Long Letty,” with Charlotte 
Greenwood, laying off here, reopened 
at the Atlanta theatre to good busi- 
ness the first half. 

Vaudeville at the Lyric: First half, 
Countess Verona, Little Jerry, Vera 
Burt and Co., Kenny and Hollis, Jor- 
dan Girls. Business good. 

Loew’s Grand: First half, Kitty 
Francis Revue, liked and to good busi- 
ness. 

Liberty Theatre, Camp Gordon, near 
here: “Some Baby,” pleased. 


Buffalo, Oct. 30. 

Although there is nothing positive, 
the understanding is that if the influ- 
enza rate rises no higher the picture 
theatres will open Sunday and the 
other houses will resume their regular 
bills Monday night. 

The present condition indicates the 
epidemic is under control. 


Providence, Oct. 30. 
This city was relieved of quarantine 
Oct. 26, several theatres opening that 
day, while Keith’s and the Opera House 
resumed Oct. 28. 


Seattle, Oct. 30. 

The epidemic has grown so serious 
in Washington and Oregon there is 
no prospect of theatres reopening be- 
fore Nov. 14. 

All people on the street are obliged 
to wear masks. Only drug and food 
stores allowed open. 


After it was decided last Thursday, 


tc lift the closing order Oct. 29, a sud- 
den increase, up to five hundred per 
cent. Saturday and Sunday, caused the 
more strict enforcement. 

The conditions prevailing here as 
safeguards prevail throughout the two 
states. 

So many cases and deaths facilities 
to look after them exhausted. Not a 
coffin to be secured in Seattle today at 
any price. 

Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 30. 

This city is in its second week of 
quarantine. Considerable feeling was 
aroused through ministerial comment 
from the pulpits that theatres were al- 
lowed to run‘three days after other 
towns had closed. The managers an- 
swered by stating that during the three 
days in question, attendance was so 
slim not enough revenue was obtained 
to permit operation. . 

Hamilton is expected to open with 
Toronto, Nov. 4. 

Syracuse, Oct. 30. 

The Syracuse theatres reopened Oct. 
25 with the big test of returning pat- 
ronage Sunday night. It was the rec- 
ord Sunday attendance here for years. 

Oswego and several others of the 
middle New York cities reopened late 
last week. ; 

Watertown, N. Y., in the north, still 
closed, with no reopening date stated. 


New Orleans, Oct. 30. 
The south is reopening right along. 
Virginia and Georgia already _re- 
opened. Texas reopens Sunday, Nov. 
3, and Alabama starts Nov. 4. 
Tennessee expects to lift the ban the 
latter part of next week. 
Los Angeles, Oct. 30. 
While the epidemic displays signs 
of weakening, with a 40 per cent. de- 
crease in new cases, no official fore- 


-Association has 


——= ae 


cast of a reopening date can be se- 
cured. 

It will be two weeks more at least 
before the theatres reopen. 


_ Atlantic City, Oct. 30. 
Atlantic City’s theatres closed since 
ag rat to open at 9 A. M. tomorrow, 
Oct. , 


Watertown, N. Y., Oct. 30. 
The Board of Health will meet Fri- 
day to set a date for the lifting of epi- 
demic order. 


Milwaukee, Oct. 30. 
While not officially stated, there is a 
strong inside report the epidemic ban 
will be lifted here for Nov. 4 onward. 


; New Orleans, Oct. 30. 
Reopening date for New Orleans 
Nov. 10, from present outlook. 


Elmira, N. Y., Oct. 30. 

Members of acts, held in this city 
by the temporary closing of the play- 
houses, are earning real cash. Girl 
act members have jobs as clerks in 
local 5-10 and department stores, while 
the male members of other acts are 
in local war plants, temporarily filling 
the places of other workmen suffer- 
ing from the epidemic. 

Twenty vaudevillians are quartered 
at the Thespian Inn on Market street, 
while others are located in boarding 
houses. 


Montreal, Oct. 30. 
The Board of Health, meeting this 
afternoon, refused to sanction the re- 
opening of the theatres Nov. 4, and 
declined to venture any date when it 
will occur. 


Rochester, Oct. 30. 

Whether the local theatres will re- 
cpen or not next week is still undeter- 
mined. It was at first hoped the 
closing order might be rescinded dur- 
ing the latter part of this week, but 
hope of that contingency is entirely 
abandoned. 

Neither Safety Commissioner Ham- 
ilton nor Health Officer Roby will ven- 
ture an opinion as to the date of prob- 
able reopening. While the death rate 
has decreased, Commissioner Hamilton 
says he would not think of lifting the 
ban until the number of cases show a 
marked decrease for several days. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 30. 

The closing order is good for a week 
or ten days more. Hubert Heuck, 
president of the Theatrical Managers’ 
asked the Health 
Board to set a definite time for re- 
moving the lid so the theatres may 
arrange their bookings. 


Des Moines, O t. 30. 

Theatres in Des Moines and eight 
other Iowa cities reopened Oct. 28. 

Eleven towns have reopened to date 
with five again closing through con- 
ditions. 

One section of Wisconsin is im- 
proved, the southern half, expecting 
to reopen Nov. 1, with a later resump- 
tion in the northern half, where the 
past few days showed an increase of 
cases. 

In Minnesota the epidemic is on the 
wane, cold weather checking the in- 
fluenza, with the majority of houses 
due to reopen Nov. 3 

Unimproved to any appreciable ex- 
tent, is the report in the southwest, 
with Texas, Iowa, Louisiana and Ne- 
braska very bad in spots. 

Only a few towns in Texas are open, 
with the death rate pretty high 
throughout the state. Conditions are 
also bad in Louisiana. 

Indications pointed to Arizona’ re- 
opening this week, with Arkansas 
starting Nov. 6; Kansas expected to 
get open Nov. 2, while Mississippi may 
restart Nov. 4. 


Encouraging reports of the waning 
of the disastrous influenza epidemic 
continue to flow into New York, and 








although the process of lifting quars 
antine in the hundreds of still affected 
centers seems slow from a professional 
standpoint, the resumption of theat- 
ricals in several of the biggest cities in 
the country undeniably demonstrated 
that the plague is swiftly on the de- 
cline. Medical men are not united in 
the opinion that the disease will be 
entirely eradicated for a long time, 
one expert predicting that the germ 
will make its presence felt throughout 
the winter. With the widespread use 
ot vaccines, however, there is a less- 
ening fear among civilians, aided by a 
dropping mortality rate in most cities, 

The predicted cold wave of last 
week failed to materialize, yet Phila- 
delphia and Chicago lifted the quaran- 
tine on theatres. Im the latter city 
the health board stipulated all per- 
formances must be over in the even- 
ings at 10 p. m. Other than the in- 
convenience to players and _ public 
alike, managers have not grumbled 
over the decree, feeling that all such 
restrictions will pass away within the 
next ten days. Baltimore, which start- 
ed last Saturday, also has- restrictive 
theatre hours, and for the present only 
night performances are permitted 
there. 


The latter portion of this week saw 
the four biggest cities minus quaran- 
tine, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Boston, with Baltimore and many 
other communities of lesser popula- 
tion also running. The permission to 
reopen Philadelphia set without similar 
leeway in other Pennsylvania cities, 
especially Pittsburgh, came as a sur- 
prise. Pittsburgh sent out a report 
Philadelphia had opened theatres in 
defiance of the state board of health, 
but wired advices from Harrisburg 
stated that the health board had O K’d 
the Quaker City action. 

Other mid-week openings occurred 
in Jacksonville, Fla., and Norfolk, Va., 
with Nashville due to open Nov. 3 and 
conditions in many portions of the 
south favorable for a general reopen- 
ing November 4. Kansas City which 
opened ten days ago and then closed, 
is also due for a Sunday resumption. 

Texas points started operating Mon- 
day, Houston, Dallas and Fort Worth 
leading the others. Little Rock was 
due to open Oct. 31 and San Antonio 
Nov. 3. Atlanta resumed Friday last, 
also a sign the situation in the South 
was clearing. . : 

It issannounced that Washington will 
start next Monday, which opens up all 
the populous districts in the east. 

Practically the entire New England 
section was opened Monday, the excep- 
tions being Pawtucket, R. I., several 
Maine points, and Springfield, Mass., 
although the latter town announced a 
start for Thursday. Almost all of New 
Jersey also resumed, with the remain- 
ing quarantines due to fade by the end 
of the week. Wilmington, Del., re- 
opened with Baltimore, while in the 
central west Sioux City and Des 
Moines also emerged from the epi- 
demic. 

Canada, the last of the eastern ter- 
ritory to shut down, is emerging from 
quarantine too. Toronto will prob- 
ably open Monday next, also Ottawa. 
Hamilton may continue the quaran- 
tine for another few days. Reports 
from Montreal give Nov. 4 as likely. 

Conditions in western Canada are 
not so favorable. Mid-week wire ad- 
vices from Winnipeg show that cen- 
ter in terror of the disease, and fears - 
that theatres would not be allowed 
to resume even by the holidays were 
expressed. This is out of line with the 
general idea cold weather will dissi- 
pate the epidemic. 

Reports from the west coast are al- 
most as bad. In the northern section 
some cities have closed all stores ex- 
cept those for food and drugs and no 
one is allowed on the streets unless it 
is necessary. San Francisco, never 
visited by cold weather, is also badly 
scared and all persons must wear 
masks when out of doors. The prog- 
ress of the disease wave westward is 


in line with the analysis of the epi- 
(Continued on page 25.) 
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Marjorie De Vere, a chorus girl, died 
at the Metropolitan Hospital Oct. 26 
from pneumonia, She was born in 
England 19 years ago and came to this 
country in 1915 to join the company 
at the Hippodrome. She has since 
done some cabaret work. Though out 
of work and without funds Miss De 


IN FOND MEMORY 


of my dear 


PAL AND PARTNER 


JACK WALTERS 


Who passed this life 


October 12th, 1918 
May his soul rest in peace 


BOBBY O’BRIEN 





Vere has been busily occupied in sell- 
ing Liberty Bonds and thrift stamps. 
It was while doing this she contracted 
the illness from which she died. When 
it was found that there was no money 
to pay the burial expenses Rose Gib- 
son, of 113 West 84th street, also a 
chorus girl, who had met the deceased 
but once, hearing of her death collect- 
ed enough money to defray all ex- 
penses and herself attended to all ar- 
rangements for the funeral. Services 
were held Oct. 20 at the undertaking 
parlors of George Kelly, at Columbus 
avenue and 79th street, and the inter- 
ment was in Kensico Cemetery. 


Private Frank J. Shelvey, aged 26 
years, died at the Kodak Park School 
of Aerial Photography, in Rochester, 


iN LOVING MEMORY 
of My Dear Sister 


LOLA MILTON 


Who was called to the Great Beyond 
October 21st, 1918. 


Her Brother, FRANK MILTON 


MOTHER and DELONG SISTERS 
Who mourn the loss of this Dear Girl. 





N. Y., Oct. 27. He was a victim of 
pneumonia following influenza. He 
had completed his course at the school 
and was detailed to the band. He had 
been a member of the Madison Bar- 
racks Band and the Frolics. His home 
was at Waterbury, Conn., where his 
mother now resides. Mr. Shelvey was 
well known as a contortionist, and as 
a member of the vaudeville team of 
the Three Shelvey Brothers. He is 
also survived by his two brothers, both 
of whom are in service, one in France 
and the other in training. 


Fred Nathan, treasurer of the Broad 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and a 


We Inscribe this Tribute of Love to 


Lola Milton Pfeiffer 


o — 
the Loved Wife of L. B. PFEIFFER and 
Fond Mother of FANCHON PFEIFFER, 
who passed away October Zist, 19138. 





nephew of Samuel F. Nixon, died in 
that city Oct. 28 of pneumonia at his 
home, 4520 Chester avenue, after an 
illness of four days. He is survived 
by a widow and a brother, George G. 
Nathan, an author and dramatic critic 


of New York. Mr. Nathan, age 32, 
was one of the best known box office 
men in the show business. He was to 
have left the Broad Street when the 
Little Theatre, Philadelphia, reopened, 
to manage that house. 


William C. Clark, 46 years old, died 
Oct. 28 at the Hotel Marion, on West 





IN MEMORY OF MY 


BELOVED HUSBAND 


JACK CONLON 


Who passed away September 20th at 
the Swedish National Sanitorium, 
Englewood, Colo. 


May his soul rest in peace. 


MABEL CONLON 





35th street, New York, of influenza. 
He had recently arrived from Aus- 
tralia, where he had played in stock 
for some six seasons and where he is 
said to have been very popular. The 
deceased had been rehearsing a vaude- 
ville sketch with his wife arfd daugh- 
ter and was to have had a try-out the 
day he died. The funeral services, held 
at Campbell’s Funeral Church, Oct. 31, 
were in charge of Henry Chesterfield, 
secretary of the N. V. A. 


Mrs. Olympia De Luca, the wife of 
Guiseppe De Luca, a baritone at the 


EAT ET ERE CORRODE HOS LOMO | 
IN MEMORY 
of My 
Dear Pal and Partner 


LOLA MILTON 


Those who knew her, loved her. 


ANNA RICH 





Metropolitan Opera House, died Oct. 
29 of influenza at her home at 245 
West 80th street. She was not a pro- 
fessional. Her husband and a daugh- 
ter survive her. Funeral services were 
held Oct. 30 at Campbell’s Funeral 
Church, where many of the artists 


from the Metropolitan, including 
Caruso, sang. Interment will be in 
Italy. 


Mrs. Donna Moon, wife of the late 
Morse Moon, died at Helena, Mont., 
Oct. 24, of pneumonia. At the time of 
her death the deceased was playing 
in her husband’s company, on the Pan- 
tages time. She was also known in 
pictures. The body was shipped to 


IN MEMORY 


HILDA SMITH 


May her soul rest in peace. 


MARIE SMITH 





Sait Lake. Morse Moon died from 
the effects of the epidemic the week 
previous. 

Paul West, known in New York as 
newspaperman, playwright and scen- 
arioist, who went abroad as a Red 
Cross worker and last week disap- 
peared, was drowned in the Seine Oct. 
29. West’s health had been poor for 
some time and it is feared he made 
way with himself. He leaves a wife 
and family. 

Roy Templeton, aged about 46, 
brother of Fay Templton, died Oct. 25, 
at the Post Graduate Hospital, New 
York, heart trouble. Miss Templeton 
took charge of her brother’s remains, 
the Actors’ Fund lending moral as- 
sistance. 


John D. Mahey died Oct. 14 at his 
home in Jamaica Plains, Boston, Mass., 
of a complication of diseases. Mr. 
Mahey’s last engagement was with 
“Old Lady 31.” The deceased was 6U 
and is survived by three sisters and 
a brother. 





Joseph Leonard, a stage hand at the 
Liberty, New York, died Oct. 27, in 
Bellevue Hospital, as the result of a 
fractured skull, when he fell through 
a trap on the stage, Oct. 26. The de- 
ceased was 45 years of age. Local No. 
1 took charge of the funeral. 


Myrtle Dondas (Rondas Trio) died 
in Los Angeles Oct. 18. The deceased 
was the wife of Paul Rondas and 
mother of Frank Rondas. Mrs Ron- 
das was at one time a member of the 
Kaufman Troupe, bicycle riders. 

Emil C. Bader, aged 27, a railway 
mail clerk of Cincinnati, and author 
of several songs achieving local pop- 
ularity, died of pneumonia Oct. 25. He 
is survived by a widow and small 
daughter. 

Charles Lecocq, the French musical 
composer, died in Paris, Oct. 25. Some 


IN FOND MEMORY 
of Our Australian Pal 


CHAS. W. GAYLOR 


Who died in New York, Oct. 27th, 1918. 
Gone but not forgotten. 


MARTYN and FLORENCE 





of his operas known in the United 
States are “Girofle-Girofla,” “The Little 
Duke” and “The Daughter of Madame 
Angot.” 


Beatrice Emily Wait, of the ballet 
of the Metropolitan, died Oct. 28 of 
pneumonia at the home of friends in 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. She was i8 years 
of age. Her mother was a cousin of 
Edwin Booth. 


Gladys Cooper, a prominent Amer- 
ican musician, died at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 27, following an 
attack of influenza. The body was sent 
to Boston for burial. 





Thomas Heath, Jr., 15 years old, son 
of Tom Heath, of McIntyre and Heath, 


IN LOVING MEMORY 
of My Darling Sister 


BESSIE KNOX 


Who passed this iife October 22nd, 1918. 
May her soul rest in peace. 


Mrs. Billy “Swede” Hall 





died at the Heath home at Cyprus 
Hills Oct. 29. He was buried the fol- 
lowing day. 


Mrs. Margaret Karlawaga, wife of 
George Karlawaga, owner of the Hur- 
ley House, Philadelphia, died Oct. 1, 
a victim of influenza. 


The mother of Frankie LaMarche 


died Oct. 13 at her home in Chicago 


after an illness of five years. 


The mother of Johnny Nestor died 
in New York last week; age 65. 


The mother of Henry Sterling died 
at Abbotsford, Wis., last week. 


The mother of Joe Christopher died 
in Chicago recently. 





De Koven Critic for Herald. 


Reginald De Koven is now the mu- 
sical critic for the New York Herald 
and has been writing favorably of the 
operas produced at the Park Theatre. 

“Robin Hood” has not yet been 
played there. 


? 
UPTON’S RIALTO. 
By JESSE WEIL. 
Camp Upton, L. L, Oct. 27. 
George H. Miller, manager ef the Liberty, 
Opeued With the sest vaudeville 
The show is under the direction of George 
Sammis and Jos, Glick. The bill consisted of 
Blossom Seeley, assited by Benny Fields and 
Lynch-Davis and Lopez, who were the head- 


liners. Andre Sherri’s big girl act, “The Lit- 
tle Vampire,’’ ran a close second. The act 
carries twelve girls and six principals. The 
dancing of Jean Berkley and Madaline Lubetty 
was one of the outstanding features. Marie 
Lavarre, Chick and Chicklets, May and Billy 
Karl and Joe Hartman fiiled out the balance 
of the program. Capacity business for the 
four days. 


Thé Buffalo had two feature pictures and 
four acts beaded by Bob Daily and Co, For 
the first three days of next week the Liberty 
has May Ward in “A Night on Broadway.” 
The Buitalo will continue with vaudeville and 
pictures, 





With the daily papers saying ‘Victory in 
Sight,”” we can look torward to the following 
“ads’’ most apy day now: 

For Kent.—Barracks, all modern conveni- 
ences; capacity, 200 (if no one person uses 
more than two foot space). This is a simple 
matter to arrange, as any private will tell you, 
These barracks are located on beautiful Long 
Isiand and guaranteed against bill and instal- 
ment collectors, in fact, so well convceaied 
is this garden spot that our own agents must 
carry Compass and road maps every time they 
visit the property. MKspecially recommended 
for bank robvers, gunmen and hat check boys, 
A wohdertuly chance—aont miss it. Apply 
this omce itor instructions to reach property. 
We furnish, tree, compass, road map and three 
days’ provisions (you should be able to find it 
Within that time). 

Drait Realty Co., Yaphank, L. L 

For Sale.—tifies and bayonets, almost new, 
hever used except for parade purposes. In 
A-1 condition, having been cleaned every Fri- 
day night tor the Saturday inspection, Apply 
Depot Brigade, any camp or home guard. 

For saie.—i bree periectly good “pass” and 
“furlough” excuses. Used to good advantages 
with tne hardest officers and always found 
“sure-fire.”’ Will sell reasonable or exchange 
for set of collar buttons if ia goed condition, 

Special Duty, Camp Upton. 

Personal.—If Sergeant Jones and Corporal 
Smith will please meet me in front of Me- 
Guire’s they will receive something that has 
been coming to*them since | first joined their 
company. Private Spike McCarty. 

Will Exchange.—A set of sergeant’s chev- 
rots in good condition for a full dress tie—tie 
must be clean. Apply Bus Boy, 

Beeisteak John's Restaurant, 

Will Exchange.—vrair leather leggins and 
a flock of pretty girls’ pictures tor a job with 
a chance tor advancement; lowest salary I 
will accept to start will be $12.00 a week, 
(P. S. Will not accept position if boss was a 
private in the United States Army—personal 
reason, also personal safety, demards this 
protection), Second Lieutenant Jasbo. 





Will H. Smith, who staged ‘“Yip-Yip Yap- 
hank,” is back in camp watching the “awk- 
ward squads” drill every day. He says he 
has discovered more ideas for novel steps in 
this way than he could by studying a year in 
New York. 


—— 


Sam Gordon, known in vaudeville as Barton, 
of Libby and Barton, has been doing all the 
billing for the Liberty Theatre in camp. 
says when the war is over, if the theatres 
don't bill his act to suit him he will go out 
and three-sheet himself. 


Sammy Lee, of Norton and Lee, is in the 
Medical Corps in Camp. 


LIBERTY THEATRE NOTES. 


Fred R. Megan has been appointed to the 
Liberty Theatre office in Washington as Su- 
pervisor of Maintenance and Construction, 








The Liberty Theatre managers have re- 
ceived under the War Department- order the 
same privileges to purchase merchandise from 
the camp quartemastre enjoyed by commis- 
sioned officers, 





“Lets Go,” the musical comedy that opened 
the Liberty Theatre at Camp Fremont, was 
obliged to “wild cat” for six days prior to the 
opening, as the theatre was not completed, 
The tour was made in behalf of Smileage. 





The following notices has been sent to all 
camp dramatic directors: “Plays, monslogues 
and texts for minstrel shows are published 
by the Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties and may be obtained free of charge by 
members of the dramatic units ordered over- 
seas.”” The following dramatic directors have 
been appointed: Henry W.- Pemberton for 
Camp Funston; James A. Boshell, Camp 
Dodge; John A. Curtis, Camp Wadsworth; 
Frank Bradley, Camp Jackson, and Alexander 
Leftwich for Camp Beauregard. 

’ Brigadier Generai- BG &: Munson, 
appointed morale officer, urges more dramatic 
entertainment for the camps. As a_ result 
several directors will be installed within a 
short time. 





Mrs, Otis Skinner has been appointed a 
member of the play review committee of the 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
Liberty Theatre division. 
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r NEW ACTS THIS 





Lillian Russell. 
Songs. 
27 Mins.; Full Stage and One. 
Palace. 
“I’m broke,” said the girl, on the Pal- 


ace stage Monday night, after whom 
they named the American Beauty 
Rose. “I bought Liberty Bonds until 


my bank account ran out and now I 
am back in vaudeville trying to earn 
enough money to help pay for the 
rest.” Lillian Russell was in the uni- 
form of the Marines, with six Marines 
behind her when she told the audience 
the inside stuff about her return after 
two years away from the vaudeville 
stage. Miss Russell also informed 
the house General Barnett had made 
her a Recruiting Aide and Top Ser- 
geant in the Marine Corps for her 
work at recruiting. Miss Russell is 
back in vaudeville at $2,500 a week. 
And as for being “broke,” there are 


mighty few women who wouldn’t lose 
their all besides their souls to look like 
Lillian Russell—like she has and like 


she does—and it is only her most inti- 
mate acquaintances who could tell the 
Lillian Russell of yesterday from the 
Lillian Russell of ioday. A feminine 
freak of loveliness is Miss Russell. 
What matters it what she does upon 
the stage as long as she is upon the 
stage? To look at her is enough. The 
younger “singles” of the variety stage, 
the ingenues of the drama and the 
soubrets of the musical shows who go 
wild when their friends say the} “make 
up pretty,” will want another face 
whenever they see Lillian. At the 
Palace Monday evening Miss Russell 
walked into a parlor set that had a 
concert grand, presided over by Mr. 
Whitford. In a most pleasant conver- 
sational tone she told the people in 
front she would sing some arias from 
old operas, which she did; then sang 
others, doing these in a magnificent 
modish gown that, however, could not 
outshine her own brilliancy of appear- 
ance, Changing into the Marine uni- 
form and looking like a nifty “Sarge,” 
Miss Russell returned with the saflor- 
soldiers and sang in front of them, the 
boys remaining silent, afterward ex- 
pressing herself why she is back upon 
the stage. No reason was required. 
That she is is enough. And as an at- 
traction for the theatre or the box 
office Lillian Russell is ever worth all 
she receives. There could be none 
better, for in Lillian Russell the stage 
presents the phenomenon of the 
physique, the wonder of women and 
the long-distance handsomest creature 
the world has ever seen. Sime. 


Bryan and Brodrick. 
Singing and Dancing. 
11 Mins.; Interior. 
Fifth Avenue. 

Here is “the makings” of a good 
dancing act. Mixed couple, youthful 
and attracfive in appearance, who sing 
atrociously, but “all is forgiven” when 
they dance. Open with conversational 
singing and stepping, acrobatic waltz, 
Porto Rico glide song and dance and 
finish with a corking “Shimmy” dance. 
The man has ease and grace, while the 
girl in daring costumes, has tempera- 
ment and shapeliness. She can’t be 
blamed for wanting to display her 
physical charms, but as she grows old- 
er she will discover there is more in 
suggestion than revealment. Jolo. 


Mack and West. 
Piano-Act. 

One. 

American Roof. 

Piano act with man and woman. 
The man plays the piano, slightly, and 
dances, also slightly. The woman is 
the act. She sings ballads mostiy, 1s 
able to get them over and will carry 
the turn around ‘small time. It might 
be better for the turn to have .the 
man the accompanist only, without 
dancing or talking. He only assists 
at the piano. Sime. 








Frankie Fay, 

Sangs.... 

17 Mins.; One. 

Alhambra. 

_ Frankie Fay is showing a new idea 
in a singing act by having her jazz 
band composed of but one member, 
who directs the orchestra and plays 
the clarinet and saxaphone while do- 
ing it. Dressed in a black embroidered 
cloak of shining silk, she steps out 
and starts her act with a dandy rag 
which went over while her special 
leader accompanied her with the clar- 
inet. Miss Fay removed her cloak 
and placed it on a gold chair and then 
sang a new war song, getting it over 
to big applause while the clarinet 
helped out at intervals. The leader 
then picked up a saxaphone and played 
a popular ballad in the most approved 
style. Miss Fay returned without a 
change and sang a ballad in a sort of 
a cabaret manner. She next offered 
her best number, a jazz song with a 
little dance arrangement in which she 
does a crude “shimmy,” and the saxo- 
phonist in the pit also goes into the 
same wiggle, excepting the spot light 
is on Miss Fay. A Dixie number 
brought the act to a close and a little 
more “shimmying” put the act over 
big. Miss Fay possesses personality 
and a voice which grows husky at 
times. The wiggles could be toned 
down. However, with a lively routine 
of published songs and a leader who 
can play and is full of pep, should 
make her act eligible for the big time. 


Walton and Francis. 


‘Songs and Tajik. 


16 Mins.; One. 
American Roof. 


Bert. Walton, the comedian, and May 
Francis. Miss Francis is very small, 
and Mr. Walton looks very large 
alongside of her. He has his own 
style of handling himself on the stage, 
but suggests Al Jolson at all other 
times, without the blackface, and the 
impersonation might go better, if it 
is an impersonation, by Walton using 
cork. In the double work there seems 
a suggestion of Whiting and Burt for 
system of doing the numbers. Each 
does singles, and there are two or 
three doubles, with Walton trying nut 
stuff alone, while the girl does a kid 
number in costume, though she doesn’t 
need it, since she looks kiddish all 
the while. It is a good act for small 
time, but if it gets to big time it will 
be because Mr. Walton finally decides 
to do something on his own, also over- 
come what looks to be something of 
awkwardness upon the stage though 
it may be through the contrast in 
sizes of the couple. Mr. Walton gives 
promise as a comedian and the girl 
seems able to take care of a number 
nicely. Notwithstanding they were 
the hit of the American Roof show 
Tuesday evening, they should be doing 
a better act. And there is no need 
for them to borrow sympathetic bows 
with the stalling entrances and exits 
at the finish, one by one, then twos, 
and ones again. That is the fashion 
for the No. 2 act at the Palace, and it 
often explains why acts are on No. 2 
at the Palace. Sime. 


Bernard and Merritt. 
Music. 

11 Mins.; One. 

23rd Street. 

Two women. Musical mixture of 
accordion, voice, saxaphone. Accor- 
dion numbers predominate. The dark- 
haired girl’s instrument had “Mabel” 
adorning its outer covering, while the 
light-haired miss had “Deane.” After 
the double accordion opening, Deane 
returned and sang in “spot”; the girl's 
register was in the upper tier. hen 
Mabel had an inning with the saxa- 
phone. For the finish Mabel played 
the saxo, Deane sang and also played 
the accordion, and the house ap- 
plauded. Pop house calibre. Mark. 








Mule. Nitta Jo. 


“La. Gigolette. Parisienne” (rongs)...... 


16 Mins.;. Two (Special Drop). 
Palace. 


Mile. Nitta Jo is a study among “sin- 
gles.” She was an unimpeachable riot 
at the Palace Monday night—and Mon- 
day afternoon, and probably the same 
record every performance since. Mlle. 
is French and sings. A slide mentions 
her song tities, also informs the house 
that “La Gigoletto Parisienne” is a 
girl Apache-French. She is what is 
best known over here as a chanteuse, 
whatever that is in French. The Amer- 
ican definition is a French girl who 
can sing almost anything and make 
good. he program says Mlle. Nitta 
Jo is the most popular character 
singer in France. But she isn’t in 
France now, nor is she likely to be 
for some time. Coming to New York 
and having some difficulty in locating 
H. B. Marinelli, who had been her 
agent in Paris (before the war), Mlle. 
suggested she wanted to do something 
on the stage while here. Vaudeville 
naturally attracted her, since she had 
been doing a turn abroad. Marinelli 
is reported to have informed her a 
“French _ single with songs” meant 
nothing—she needed an idea, and Mar- 
inelli is also reported to have supplied 
this idea of Nitta Jo’s singing in a 
cabaret restaurant, with the restaur- 
ant represented by a drop. And what 
a drop! The more you see it the 
more you see in it. Mlle. is seated at 
a table (painted on the drop), sing- 
ing to her vis-a-vis as the curtain 
goes up. The painted man opposite 
looked so real he seemed interested. 
The drop was hung in “two.” Further 
to the rear of the stage, and it’s doubt- 
ful if the audience could have easily 
guessed all the figures at the tables 
were painted. On the drop are two 
chandeliers, so realistic they seem to 
hang from the wall, fully lighted. 
There is much detail in the drop and 
the scenic artist should be program- 
mentioned. Mlle. commences the turn 
with an Apache number, running 
through some French songs, a couple 
quite catchy, doing “Smiles” in English, 
singing “Over There” partly French 
and English, and closing with the 
audience standing to “The Marsel- 
laise” in French. She grew on the 
house as the act progressed. Her 
voice is a contralto or mezzo-soprano 
of much fullness, and Mlle, uses it to 
the greatest effect. She has a shy way 
of makirg an exit that is enticing and 
her manner on the stage is that of a 
thorough artiste. The illusion of her 
single turn is of a singer in a cabaret, 
and the illusion is perfectly carried 
out. There is an appealing physical 
quality to Mile. Nitta Jo that baffles 
description, but it is always there, de- 
spite a blonde wig she wears that no 
one could rave over, nor does her cos- 
tume (not changed) under the lights 
used blend with the coloring of the 
drop. At first the costume with its 
bright coloring appears in harsh con- 
trast and that impression is never en- 
tirely effaced. But Mlle. Nitta Jo 
stopped the Palace show at each per- 
formance Monday, without’ any large 
percentage of French natives present. 
The way her act hasbeen put on, the 
way she sings and what she sings 
ensure her for vaudeville, and among 


singles she is a refreshing novelty. 
Sime. 





Wiki Bird. 

Singing, Instrumental. 
15 Mins.; One. 

Fifth Avenue. 

Hawaiian young man in Tuxedo suit, 
uncultivated, but good natural high 
baritone voice and playing native steel 
guitar. Ballad, rags and so on. When 
rendering a ballad he essays rhapsodiz- 
ing by “reaching” for his notes in- 
stead of lighting upon them and adopts 
the same method with his instrumenta- 
tion. Rather indifferent opening turn. 


WEEK 





Harry Watson, Jr. and Co. (4). 


Comedy Scenes from “Odds and Ends.” 


16 Mins.; Full Stage (Special Sets). 
Palace. 


In removing the comedy bulwark of 
Jack Norworth’s “Odds and Ends” to 
the vaudeville stage, Harry Watson, 
Jr., has an undeniable huge laughing 
hit. Mr. Norworth “presents” Mr. 
Watson, and that billing presages an 
undue feeling of friendliness between 
the two—with the show closed. Mr. 
Norworth was the star of “Odds and 
Ends,” in the singing way, and Mr. 
Watson was featured, also the star 
comedian, of the show. The two bits 
taken into vaudeville are the “tele- 
phone scene,” wherein Mr. Watson 
tries to phone his wife in a pay sta- 
tion booth he will be late for dinner, 
and the gym scene, in which Mr. Wat- 
son, as “Young Kid Battling Dugan” 
meets his victor with the boxing gloves, 
the latter young Joe Herbert. Mr. 
Herbert also stalled the necessary 
wait for the setting of the second 
scene with a dance in “one.” These 
scenes were very funny in the show 
and they are very funny in vaude- 
ville. Mr. Watson did the phone scene 
for the first time in “Odds and Ends.” 
His “Battling Dugan” dates farther 
back, but has never lost its boisterous 
fun qualities. It was first done by 
Billie Reeves and Watson in “The Fol- 
lies” of 1908. When Watson slouches 
on the stage in his character of Dugan, 
a rough scrapper ready to meet all 
comers, and says to the announcer, 
“Tell ’em what I done to Philadelphia 
Jack O’Brien,” the Palace audience 
Monday evening started to laugh all 
over again, never stopping after that 
and winding up with screams as Mr. 
Herbert, with what looked like ter- 
rific right-hand upper cuts knocked 
Dugan completely out. Mr. Watson 
has been one of our funniest come- 
dians and was.so acknowledged even 
before the dissolution ofthe cele- 
brated variety trio of Bickel,. Watson 
and Wrothe, when Bickel (George) 
and Watson left to join “The Follies” 
(Ed Lee Wrothe, the other member, is 
now at the head of his own act in 
vaudeville, after starring for several 
seasons in burlesque). Mr. Wat3on’s 
company, besides Mr. Herbert, has 
the “announcer,” also from the show, 
and a couple af telephone switch girls. 
The phone scene is entirely new to 
vaudeville fans and holds’ enough 
laughter in itself through the manner 
Mr. Watson does it. The turn displays 
Watson’s showmanship. He did those 
two scenes from the production, with 
a wait, in 16 minutes. Although ap- 
pearing just before the Chaplin pic- 
ture, “Shoulder Arms,” the best Chap- 
lin has ever put over, and closing the 
vaudeville program proper, it is doubt- 
ful if there were any heartier laughter 
during the comedy film than that 
evoked by Mr. Watson and Mr. Her- 
bert in the boxing scene. The chances 
are that the Harry Watson act can 
remain in vaudeville just as long as it 
wishes to. It soars to the front as 
one of the best low comedy turns 
vaudeville has had. Sime. 


Smith and Kaufman. 

Singing and Crosstalk. 

17 Mins.; One (Special Drop). 
Fifth Avenue. 

Opens with traffic policeman going 
off duty at 3 a. m, encountering a 
“souse” in dress suit, later saying he'll 
just step around to the station house, 
don his dress clothes and join the 
sport for a night out. Some ballad- 
ing and a score or more of jokes, 
most of them of ancient vintage, fin- 
ishing with patriotic ditty. For en- 
core “Oui Marie” with monkeyshines. 
Not very much brain matter expended 
in getting up this routine. The souse 
conducts himself like a classy perform- 
er, but the act is woefully deficient in 
material. The act doesn’t sound new 
and seems to be the one the late Steve 
O’Rourke once appeared in, as ag at 

olo. 
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SHOW REVIEWS 





PALACE. 
Gren .New York. Monday midnight, 
Dear Sid: 


Suppose by this time you are asleep, or 
should be. Thought I might as well tell you 
about the show I saw at the Palace tonight. 
It will be there all week, and it’s just the 
kind you like, but you won’t see it. 

Did you do-what Mother told you about 
sleeping with your mouth closed, and how did 
you like it? Mother has been sore ever since 
she tried it. 

But I must tell you about the show. Lillian 
Russell is the headliner and Frisco is there, 
also Harry Watson. Frisco is the jesting 
jazzer from Chi. The guy with the feet. And 
Watson is the fellow who was in “Odds and 
Ends” and says: ‘Hey, tell 'em what I done 
to Philadelphia Jack O’Brien.” ‘Then there 
was Al Shayne, “The Singing Beauty,” and if 
he keeps it up, in a few days he’ll look like 
Blutch Cooper, but you don’t care about that. 

Remember one night on the Amsterdam 
Roof when you said you thought Ollie Thomas 
was the prettiest girl in the world and you 
wanted to return to be certain? And the next 
time you became puzzled whether it was Ollie 
or Kay Laurell, and you nad to go again for 
a decision, and you kept it up until they fired 
us off the roof on suspicion? Or that squab 
whose picture is always where you are; the 
one you put a crimp in the bankroll through 
staking her to meals at the Onondaga? 
There’s no girl like that girl, is there? No? 

I’ve seen you yawn when looking at blondes 
that would have stopped traffic at the stage 
door of a Dillingham show, and you certainly 
have overlooked a bunch of brunets (probably 
thinking of that skirt), but did you ever see 
Lillian Russell? 

There’s a chick if there ever was a chicken 
grown up. She must have been the original 
show girl, and there has been no. other. The 
rest are poor imitations, and even now Lillian 
Russell can fade your Thomas’, Laurells’ and 
all the rest of the “Follies’”’ box office invita- 
tions to a finish. Lillian Russell made the 
American stage. 

Tear this letter up after you read it. And 
you can stick to your squablet with the baby 
blue, for you are young still (though not so 
still) and not so very im-pres-sion-a-ble 
(those long ones always put me on the bum; 
I purposely separate them to ease up a mis- 
take), so maybe you don’t mind, but for an 
A. K. it’s terrific. 

The new. Chaplin picture was on the bill 
too, and that Chaplin has turned out-a corker. 
You will laugh your head off the way he bangs 
his brother around in one scene. 

I don’t know whai Frisvo will say when he 
goes in the next theatre, without the new 
house set given him this week. Frisco makes 
good for New York vaudeville. He has Loretta 
McDermott and the Bert Kelly jazzers with 
him. That jazz band music to me is like ar 
orchestra in the old days playing an overture 
of “Barnyard Memories,” but Frisco has them 
going now around here, and will keep it up 
as long as the going is.there, though he does 
roughen it quite some with McDermott in 
one number, a Frisco Apache, or his idea of 
it, with a shinny that goes double. That 
Frisco is a cuss. You can’t tell whether he’s 
on the level or kidding, but when I hear what 
his salary is I'll tell you which, and if it’s 
what I think it is, he’s neither, just a wise 
kid from the west who came east and cleaned 


up. 

Write soon, don’t ask for a photo of Lillian 
Russell, and keep on getting up early in the 
morning. That gives you plenty of time to 
grow tired by night. 

Otherwise study hard and forget the dames. 
As ever, . Sime. 


RIVERSIDE. 


The cufrent bill at the Riverside is without 
doubt one of the speediest starting comedy en- 
tertainments framed in some time. It set a 
pace from beginning to end, with but one slow 
spot, the closing of the first part where Trixie 
Friganza was. Otherwise there wasn’t a bit of 
fault that could be found with the entire per- 
formance, which, with the aid of the Chaplin 
picture, ran until 11.15. 

The house held almost a capacity audience 
on the lower floor and the balcony was filled 
entirely Tuesday night with the exception of a 
few seats here and there in the loge boxes. 

It was a comedy show with the Royal Gas- 
coignes opening and scoring. The dog bit and 
the final with the cigar lightning were the 
biggest applause winners, although the chair 
balancing with dancing brought a healthy re- 
turn. The constant fire of patter that runs 
through the act brought laughs and placed the 
audience in a receptive mood. 

Ed Morton with his songs held the second 
spot and after 11 minutes in which time he 
sang five songs, he left the audience asking 
for more. 

Al and Fanny Steadman followed the singer 
and were a laugh from the opening®when Fanny 
kidded the Morton turn for a moment right up 
to the finish with the comedy bow grabbing. 

Valerie Bergere and Co. in “Little Cherry 
Blossoras,”” next to closing the first part, re- 
ceived an ovation. The act has been brought 
up-to-date to the extent of interpolating sev- 
eral lines that apply to the situation in Russia 
today and the old laughs were cver present. 
Miss Bergere’s performance brought several 
demonstrations of approval from. these in front, 

Closing the first part, Miss Friganza, with 
material designed and fitted by Jean Havez, 
entitled ‘‘Camp,” failed to register in the man- 
ner expected. Her finish with the ball-throw- 
ing bit having the picture of Wilhelm Hoen- 
zollern as the target carried effectively. 

But two acts ard the Chaplin picture, 
“Shoulder Arms,” constituted the second haif 





of the show. Williams and Wolfus opened and 
were a laugh all the way. The turn was thse 


second act to give a semblance of stopping 


the Show. “There isa bit bere and there that 
has been added in the last year or so and it 
all seemed new to the audience. 

The Bessie- Clayton act, closing the vaude- 
ville, was the biggest hit of the evening from 
an applause standpoint, with Miss Clayton 
sharing honors with the Cansines, whose share 
of applause was ereater if anything than that 
of the star of the aggregation. Tom Dingle 
came in for his portion of the honors as did 
also John Giuran. Jimmie Cassen’s Manner 
of delivery, though seemingly hampered by at- 
tire, appealed by virture of his vocal abilities. 

The Chaplin was a laugh cordiai to a feast 
of comedy. Fred, 


ALHAMBRA. 


* “Just say a little prayer 

For our boys over there,” 
said Frank Wayne, house manager of the the- 
atre, as he stopped out on the stage, and in a 
well worded address, informed the audience 
E. F. Albee and A. Paul Keith had decided 
that each evening at nine o'clock a half min- 
ute should be devoted to praying for our boys 
who are fighting on the other side. He asked 
the audience to turn around and face East 
where they saw the American flag illuminated 
by a spot light while the remainder of the 
house was in darkness during the half-minute 
period. This was roundly applauded and much 
favorable comment was heard about it in the 

lobby during the intermission period. 

The show ran mostly to comedy with the 





Avon Comedy Four closing the big laugh win- 


ner. 

“Birds of a Feather’ (New Acts) opened 
nicely and then Fred Hallen and Mollie Filler 
showed their vaudeville ‘‘Corridor of Time.’ 
Miss Fuller is now carrying a cane as she 
walks on and Hallen is doing all the dancing. 
Between old time songs and dances, some com- 
edy talk is indulged and the laughs were well 
placed. 

Moran and Wiser won laughs with their hat 
juggling, the comedian taking many liberties 
with his audience in the throwing of the hats. 
The throwing into the theatre should be guard- 
edly and carefully done. The act has no 
change in music, business or tricks. 

After the prayer announcement, Harry Hines 
walked out with a handful of scallions which 
he called the “Harlem Opera House supper 
show,’’ and went through a fine routine of ma- 
terial, some new and some not so recent. 
There are several reminiscent bits in Hines’ 
act but he makes them look different and his 
songs are put over in good voice witk plenty 
of personality and pep. His stories and 
character songs brought laughs and his trav- 
esty dance bit won big laughs. He was called 
upon for a speech and he invited anyone in 
the audience to give him a home-made supper 
the following night.. 

“The Weaker One,” in which Hal Crane ap- 
peared earlier in the season, closed the first 
part. It tells a story of a sister and brother 
at the time of mobilization in France, with 
the brother afraid to go and with the girl 
anxious to fight for her country. The playlet 
is splendidly staged and the effects are nicely 
worked out. The lack of programs, due to 
the printers’ strike, names of those in the cast 
were unobtainable, but the boy plays excel- 
lently, while the girl over acts and reads her 
lines a trifle tee quickly. The mother and 
priest are nicely handled. The sketch could 
stand a little cutting and the effect at the 
finish could be greatly enhanced with a spot 
light showing the mother and priest in the 
doorway aw#the son departs for the front. 

Afte: the intemmission Frankie Fay (New 
Acts) sang published songs. . 

Ton Swift and Mary Kelly offered their com- 
edy skit, ‘$3,000,” which won all the way. 
The comedy was nicely handled and with 
Swift’s quaint personality and nifty material 
and Miss Kelly’s dandy appearance and good 
voice, made this act an outstanding feature. 
They scored individually and collectively. The 
Avon Four, with the restaurant act were a 
riot and could have sung many more songs but 
Joe Smith, in a short speech, thanked the 
audience for its appreciation and announced 
the old school room act will be presented by 
them at this theatre next week. 

The Chaplin «picture ‘Shoulder Arms” held 
the crowd in until nearly midnight. 


ROYAL. 


This is war song week at the Royal and, be- 
sides having the array of military melodies, it 
also offers a show where most of the acts do 
the laughing themselves. The self-laughing 
turns are the Klein Brothers, Watson Sisters 
and Mrs. Jimmie Barry. The show is short 
on comedy otherwise, with the Klein Brothers 
the laughing hit. 

The opening is the Harlequin’ Trio, with 
songs and dances. They do little to little 
appreciation. 

Julian Hall, ‘“‘The Jazz Boy,’ did several 
things and scored. 

Jean Frazer, Edward Finley and Co. pre- 
sented a preposterous sketch called “Skirts,” 
with a German spy in it. The act dragged at 
times and proved nothing, excepting that even 
an Irish girl-detective can forget her brogue 
“Art’’ closed the first part and interested. 

Immediately preceding the picture the au- 
dience arose and offered a silent prayer for 
half a minute while the spot light was thrown 
on the flag on the stage, waved by an electric 
fan in the wings. 

During the intermisison period, a four- 
minute speaker held attention and then the 
Watson Sisters opened with a comedy war 
song and Fanny Watson followed it with an- 
other. The talk won several good laughs and 





they finished with a topical number in which 
they interpolated a dance and a “‘blues’’ patter. 
Fanntie Watson is now whistling to the gallory 
when: taking bows and. ac. the. Hahts,.are. Jaw, 
the gallery whir tes right back and seems to 
enjoy it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie Barry fared poorly 
with their sketch, ‘The Burglar.’’ It seemed 
to be over the heads of some of the crowd and 
at other times the talk and songs seemed 
pointless. May be the Royal crowd does not 
understand rube comedy. The songs were 
nicely handled by Jimmie Barry and the knit- 
ting of the white sock showed it will be finish- 
ed by Mrs, Barry before the season is over. 
Ruth Roye, in a simple frock, started with a 
comedy -~war song. Offered an Irish war comic, 
using the same style as in the previous song, 
then sang, what she stated was by request, 
the old “Robert DB. Lee’ song, which did not 
get much, As a finishing number she used an 
audience song in which she mentioned several 
different nationalities and finished with ‘‘Three 
Cheers for Uncle Sam” as the punch line. Miss 
Roye’s material lacks the usual pep she has 
heretofore had A rearrangement of numbers 
might help. 

The Chaplin picture, “Shoulder Arms,” closed 
the show. 





AMERICAN ROOF. 


Gene Myers is the Loew manager following 
Charlie Potsdam into the American. Mr. 
Potsdam is now picking out acts in the Loew 
booking office. He picks them for bills. 

Mr. Myers is after action. He thinks if he 
is busy enough the flu can’t locate him. So 
he’s all over the theatre all the time. Myers 
is putting action into the Roof show. There's 
a show from the time the doors open, thereby 
opening the vaudeville at the old time, 8.30, 
but starting the stage around 7.30, which gets 
it in the eight o’clock limit, of course. The 
house saw a two-reel comedy and the weekly 
before the variety commenced, and the pro- 
gram wound up with arcther comedy, the 
Chaplin, that seemed to have drawn the best 
crowd the Roof has had on a week day in 
months. 

Before the vaudeville opened Jimmy Flynn 
came on. Jimmy is a song singer, and when 
some in the audience started to applaud James 
smiled. It dosn’t hurt to be popular, and 
they all seem to know Jimmy. He sang two 
songs and could have sung a couple more, but 
he slipped away, probably to make another, 
one, two, three or four more houses before 
the curfew rang him in for the night. 

But Jimmy might just as well have stuck 
around, for the opening act was Elliott Best, 
a young man who tinkered around with some 
xylophone boards. Either Elliott or the xylo- 
phone was out of tune, but he kept at it for 
what seemed a long time. Mr. Best will 
have no just kick if allowed to open small 
time shows. After him came Mack and West 
(New Acts), followed by Frank Le Dent and 
Co. (girl) in juggling. Mr. Le Dent has 
changed about his juggling turn, doing the 
kind of juggling he thinks will get the most 
laughs, regardless of who may have done it 
before, and working in some comedy props 
which are his own. He got some iaughs, 
more of them than applause, so Frank is on 
the right track, but he can stand even more 
comedy. Next were Walton and Francis (New 
Acts), and the comedian walked away with 
the laughing hit. Closing the first part was 
the Dameroff Troupe, or something like that, 
Russian dancers, who showed once on the big 
time, at the Palace, New York, where they 
opened the show. But Russian dancing ap- 
pears to have been overdone, or maybe it 
should be called by another name now, for 
the Dameroffs, while the big flash act of the 
bill, did nothing more than flash. 

In the second part Southe and Tobin opened, 
followed by Doris Hardy and Co., with a sobby 
chorus girl slangy skit that is now placed 
just right. The small time will like the 
slang and the sobs. Carl McCullough, an- 
other big timer, followed, it being next to 
closing by this time, but Carl started nothing. 
He got some giggles through his department 
store bit, besides singing a ballad with reci- 
tation and a rube song with sayings, but they 
probably let Carl glide away without a re- 
turn through wanting to see the Chaplin they 
knew was waiting for them. Arenty Brothers, 
a couple of balancers by hand, closed, they 
walking on fully clothed, so you know what 
that meant without waiting to see it. 

Going down the elevator one fellow said to 
another, “Not a bad show, eh?” and he had 
not seen the Chaplin nor the closing picture, 
so it spoke pretty well for the performance, 
although the fellow who said it should have 
told where he saw the last vaudeville per- 
formance before this one. Sime. 





FIFTH AVENUE. 


After the first three turns, Wiki Bird, Smith 
and Kaufman and Bryan and Broderick (New 
Acts), the vaudeville portion of the program 
at the Fifth Avenue assumed the aspect of 
“big time,” with Johnny Dooley doing a nifty 
single, with a pianist, and continued with that 
calibre. Dooley rendered a Scotch ballad in 
which he revealed his versatility as a serious 
artist. It was beautifully phrased and full of 
deep sentiment. He scored in his usual bril- 
liant way. 

Erwin and Jane Connelly in a “heart in- 
terest’ “plagiet called “The Tafé 6f ‘a Sitrt,~ 
is a splendid effort to do something unique 
which somehow or other doesn’t ring quite 
true. It recalls one of the recent Mary Pick- 
ford releases, J. M. Barrie’s “The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals,”’ and heaven only knows 
what else, and in treatment suggests Williams 
and Tucker’s “Skinny’s Finish.” None of 


these things would be to the detriment of the 
offering, but there is something lacking—per- 
aps several. things. Maybe it is the fact that 


Practically the entire. ‘‘selection’-is played on... 


¥ 


one key, Without sulficlent coutrast. 
Burns and Frabito, with their ‘“‘wop” sing- 


ing and crossfire act, fared neatly next to 
closing, with Catherine Crawford and her 
Fashion Girls concluding the variety section of 
the entertainment. Jolo. 
HARLEM OPERA HOUSE. 

From the way the people greeted the Chaplin 
picture Monday night it seemed that was the 
reason for the big business. The show went 
on to the dot of eight, and by the time the 
first turn finished, not a seat left. 

Bob Tip and Co., consisting of man, woman 
and dog, went through a lively routine in 
the opening spot and _ scored. Opening in 
“one” for a song and dance by the man and 
woman the couple go to full stage where the 


dog finishes the turn. One of the closing feats 
of the dog, jumping from the ground to a 
slack wire and balancing himself on fours 
and then his two hind feet, was the best liked 
and brought the act big returns. 

Mayo and Leslie (New Acts) were followed 
by J. ©. Nugent in his “drunk” monologue, 


which got a good number of laughs. His 
opening talk meant little to the Harlem’s 
patrons, but underway, things livened up 
and he went to a passable finish. J. C. makes 
an appearance in evening clothes, and that 


goes a good ways with the O. H. kind of 
audience, but his talk strays away from them 
at times. 


Chaplin’s “Shoulder Arms” interdepted and 
furnished enough laughs for six comedy turns, 
Espe and Dutton followed the picture and dtd 
nicely. Ben and Hazel Mann in their com- 
edy singing and talking turn held the next to 
closing spot and got the applause honors of 


the evening. The comedy by Ben and his 
partner's straight work were well liked by 


the patrons, who sent them over big. 
Margaret Edwards, ‘“‘The Perfect Girl,” in 
a series of exercises and dances, closed the 


show and ‘passed. A five-reel feature brought 
the evening to a close, 


HAMILTON. 


It may have been the Chaplin picture that 
drew the crowd Monday evening, or because 
it was a “first night,” or the combination of 
the two coupled with the feature film, “A 
Pair of Silk Stockings,” but be that as it 
may, the house was packed. 

Five acts on the bill the first half. The 
first, Harry Eark, was a song “plugging” 
turn. A misfit, baggy dress suit camouflaged 
the turn, for a time, to the unitiated. Fos- 
ter and Seamon in the second spot scored with 
songs and chatter. Ed Heron and Co., one 
raan and two females, also went big-witih a 
cleverly written comedy playlet. Although 
bordering on the risque at times, it is a clean 
offering. The story concerns a newly-wedded 
bride whose foolish head has been turned by 
a hypnotist-lecturer. He preaches the aban- 
donment of the general neatness and care of 
ene‘'s dress, home and husband in favor of 
one’s mission or great lifework. What that 
lifework is does not matter. The husband 
(Ed Heron), a traveling salesman, returns 
from a three weeks’ trip on the road afid finds 
a cold reception. A pseudo female doctor, in 
the examination of hubby, arouses his wife’s 
jealousy and all ends well. 

A War Review reel and the Chaplin three- 
reeler, interrupted the bill at this point. 

Because of the late hour, Johnny Singer 
and Dolls, a dancing turn, had to eut down 
on its tiiae. George Armstrong, with a half 
dozen parodies cn some more or less ancient 
song hits, closed the vaudeville. The paro- 
dies are nothing out of the ordinary, as far 
as cleverness of paraphrase is concerned, but 
his happy persomality and really clever intro- 


ductory chatter to each parody carry the act. — 


The first three parodies are not in the best of 
taste, either, one particularly so. 


23D STREET. 


The bill at the 28rd Street the first half 
was brimful of comedy. Manager Duffy was 
off duty, sick; not influenza, but acute in- 
digestion. Pat McCarren was in charge, 

The Wheeler Boys opened. They look like 
full-grown men and husky specimens. Their 
work found favor, a number of tricks being 
very well done. Bernard and Merritt (New 
Acts), followed by tbe Forbes-Clark Co. (New 
Acts). : 

Ben Bernie registered solidly all the way, 
his talk proving funny, but his music being 
his main prop. Bernie has worked in some new 
violin stuff that was not used in the former 
Bernie and Baker act. If his success at the 
23rd is any criterion then Bernie is firmly es- 
tablished as a single hit. 

The audience took to the “Rising Genera- 
tion” turn from the part. Kid acts always ap- 
peal whether the individuals are the least bit 
talented at all, but this collection of youngsters 
not only arouse patriotism, but also work up 
some corking good fun. Two male kidlets 
stand out, one a breezy, energetic boy who goes 
in for comedy and makes a bully success of 
it, his personality being most pronounced. This 
act is sure to hit fire anywhere, providing the 
arm of the law does not fall too heavily upon 
the youthful personnel, 


Boolzy and Sales were 2: laugties bh, ~The: 


“teamed” it up for comedy results that also 


helped the bill to strike an unusually happy. 


medium. The lToleen Sisters closed, the act 
holding everybody in and proving a closer that 
made the show all the more impressionable. 
Mark. 
(Continued on page 24.) 
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VARIETY 








BILLS NEXT WEEK (NOVEMBER 4) 


In Vaudeville Theatres 


yp te ig a for rae week with: Mancdwy 
gencies booking the houses are noted by single name or initial “ ” 
Cireuit; “U B G6,” United Booking Offices; ew q M S Osteleiiie tieceun Ae 
ciation (Chicago); “P,” Pantages Circuit; “Loew, 
“Inter,” Interstate Circuit (booking through W. V. M 
man & Harris (San Francisco) ; 
The manner in which these bills are 
aets nor their program positions. 
* before name indicates act is new, doing new turn, or rea 
vaudeville, or appearing in city where listed for the first time. 


NOW REHEARSING 


with Joe Gaites’ Show 


New York 
PALACE (orph) 
Bessie Clayton Co 
Chic dale 
Bicssom Seeley Co 
Frisco Co 
Elinore & Williams 
Watson Sisters 
“Riding School” 
(two to fill) 
ALHAMBRA (ubo) 
Biauche Ring 
Avon Comceuy 4 
Heien Ware 
*arnold & Allman 
Mr & Mrs J Barry 
Julian Hall 
Togan & Geneva 
Ba L Waiton 
(ubo) 


CULUONIAL 
Kaimer & brown. 
Chic Sale 


*trooke & Josephine 
“Art” 

*Coivin & Wood 
*“Wig Wag Revue’ 
Kerr & Weston 
Merie’s Cockatoos 


RIVERSIVE (ubo) 
*Belle Baker ; 
*Muriel Worth Co 


Chas Grapewin Co 
Mehlinger & Myers 
*hrank UVobsen Co 
Harry Hines 
L & G Archer 
The Ferraros 
Asabki ‘lroupe 
ROXAL (ube) 
Eddie Leonard Co 
V bergere Co 
A & F Stedman 
Wood & Wyde 
The Langdons 
Hallen & Fuller 
Chinko & Kaullmand 
The Gladiators 
1ZoTH ST (ubo) 
zd half (31-3) 
Marie 
L & J Archer 
Espe & WUutton 
Liamond & Boyne 
Oscar Lorraine 
“Tango Shoes” 
H O H (ubo) 
2d half (381-3) 
Clifiord & Barry 
Luckie & Burns 
Bond Wilson Co 
Bud Snyder Co 
S1ST ST (ubo) 
The Bryants 
Ben Bernie 
J T Doyle So 
B & H Mann 
7 Song Birds 
2d haif 
Mikoff Vanity 
Yosinori Co 
(Others to fill) 
58TH ST (ubo 
2d half (81-3) 
Marconi & Fitzgibbon 
Geo Leonard Co 
William Ebs 
Smith & Kaufman 
Marie Stoddard 
N Boila Co 
(Chaplin Film) 
Ist haif (4-6) 
Kamplain & Belle 
Hector 
Toos Bros 
E Cavanaugh Co 
Loney Haskel 
Koban Japs 
2d half (7-10) 
4 Bangards 
Jack Marley 
Ruth Doye 
5TH AVE (ubo) 
2d half (31-3) 
Alfred Farrell 
Dunham & O'Malley 
“What Girls Can Do” 
Vernon Sisters 
H Langdon Co 
H & A Seymour 
Haig & Lockett 
Chaplin Film 
lst half (4-6) 
Toleen Sisters 
Belle Montrose 
Chief Whitebear 
$ Tucker & Band 
“Sports in Alps” 
2d half (7-10) 
Dunham & O'Malley 
*“Billett 13” 
8 Dominoes 
23D ST (ubo) 
2d--bait-444-2) 


“Reynolds & White 


J C Nugent 

Holliday & Neville 
Julia Kelletty 
Conrad & Mayo 
Natalie & Ferrari 
AMERICAN (loew) 
Frank & Clara LaTour 


Lewis & Leonia 
*Molilo Sisters Co 
Sam J Harris 
*Morton & Russell 
*McMahon Sisters 
O'Brien Havel Co 
Friend & Downing 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Sherwin Kelly 
Jimmy Lyons 
Cabaret DeLuxe 
Mark Linder Co 
Burke-Toohey Co 
Cliff Bailey Duo 
(Three to fill) 
VICTORIA (loew) 
Sherwin Kelly 
Thompson & Berri 
Mark Linder Co 
Creamer Barton & 8 
Kinkaid Kilties 
2d half 
Geo & Lily Garden 
Lewis & Leonia 
“Sherman Was 
Wrong” 
Bobbe & Nelson 
Geo & May LeFevre 
LINCOLN (loew) 
*Nai Tai Tai 
“In Wrong” 
Bobbe & Nelson 
Geo & May LeFevre 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Russell & DeWitt 
Billy DeVere 
Schooler-& Dickinson 
Wilkins & Wilkins 
Creamer Barton & S 
GREELEY (loew) 
8 Romano Sisters 
Fagg & White 
Doris Hardy Co 
Jimmy Lyons 
6 Venetian Dancers 
2d half 
Frank DeLent Co 
Jesson & Jesson 
*Barker & Jackson 
O’Brien Havel Co 
Wheeler & Moran 
DELANCEY (loew) 
Jesson & Jesson 
*McCann & Robles 
*Rose & Wood 
“Sherman Was 
Wrong” 
Rucker & Winifred 
Frank LeDent Co 
2d half 
Melva Sisters 
Barlowe & Bennett 
Arthur Lloyd 
Morton & Russell 
Quigley & Fitzgerald 
*The Flotos 
NATIONAL (loew) 
Alfred Farrell Co 
Smith & Tosel 
Anderson & Burt 
Buddy Walker 
Anna Chandler 
2d half 
Chin Sun Loo 
Thompson & Berri 
Doris Hardy Co 
Sam J Harris 
Anna Chandler 
ORPHEUM (loew) 
Tommy & Babe Payne 
*Nanoa 
Walton & Francis 
Harry Mason Co 
Quigley & Fitzgerald 
Cliff Bailey Duo 
2d half 
Matsero Co 
Rose & Wood 
Buddy Walker 
Dan Rae ,Co . 
*McCann & Robles 
Kinkaid Kilties 
BOULEVARD (loew) 
Elliott Best 
Barlowe & Bennett 
Dan Rae Co 
Wheeler & Moran 
Maestro Co 
2d half 
Frank & Clara LaTour 
Mack & Lee 
Dae & Neville 
Phil Davis 
6 Venetian Gypsies 
AVE B (loew) 
Dorothy Roye 
Strassler’s Animals 
(Three to fill) 


*Ruth Moore 

hote & Lots 

Rock & Drew 

(Two to fill) 
HAMILTON (moss) 
Bennington & Scott 
Harris Ellis 

Chas Mack Co 
Burns & Kissen 
(Two to fill) 


tiwitee, whet not ‘otherwise indicated.) 


A,” Western Vaudeville Managers’ Asso- 
” Marcus Loew Circuit; “Moss,” B. S. Moss; 
A.); “Sun,” Sun Circuit; “A H,” Acker- 
“P H,” Pantages and Hodkins (Chicago). 
printed does not denote the relative importance of 


ppearing after absence from 





“TAKE fT 





FROM ME” 


FRED HILLEBRAND 








2d half 
Schepps Circus 
Bert & Edith Kuehn 
Arnold 
(Three to fill) 
JEFFERSON (moss) 
Aerial Butlers 
Delmore & Co 
Chester Kingston 
Crawford 
Geo Rosener 
Schepps Circus 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Harry Ellis 
Harry Mason Co 
Rucker & Winifrod 
“Singing School” 
Burns & Kissen 
(Two to fill) 
PROSPECT (moss) 
“Lots & Lots” 
Foster & Seamon 
(Three to fill) 

2d half 
Ilka Marie Deel Co 
Hairy Rose 
BS Ella Co 
(Two to fill) 

REGENT (moss) 

BS Ella Co 
Francis Renault 
‘Meadow Brook Lane” 
Bert & Edith Keuhn 
Geo Armstrong 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Aerial Butlers 
Old Homstead Five 
Barnes & Freeman 
Carl Emmy’s Pets 
(Two to fill) 


*Old Homestead 5 
2d half 
*Moliio Sisters Co 
Walton & Francis 
“In Wrong” 
Friend & Downing 
*Crawford’s Show 
DE KALB (loew) 
Russell & DeWitt 
Olive May 
Dae & Neville 
Clark & Verdi 
2d half 
Elliott Best 
McMahon Sisters 
Chas Mack Co 
Cock & Lorenz 
(One to fill) 
PALACE (loew) 
8 English Rosebuds 
Brown & Pierce 
Tom Davies Co 
Edah Deldridge Trio 
2d half 
Alvarez Duo 
The Painters 
(Three to fill) 
FULTON (loew) 
Melva Sisters 
Arthur Lloyd 
Schooler & Dickinson 
Wilkins & Wilkins 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
8 Romano Sisters 
*Nai Tai Tai 
Anderson & Burt 
Fagg & White 
Clark & Verdi 
WARWICK (loew) 
Alvarez Duo 
Ruth Moore 


Atlanta, Ga, 
LYRIC (ubo) 
(Reopened Oct. 25) 
2d half (31-8) 
Stewart Sisters 
/Raxon..&..CUnton 
Felix & Palmer 
Brown & Jackson 
“Century Revue” 


Bakersfield 
HIPP (a&h) 
La Rose & Lane 
Myrtle Crowe Co 
8 Harvards 
(6-7) 
Jack & Gill 
La Rose & Lane 
Prado’s Miramba Band 
(8-9) 
Robinson & Martin 
Adler & Clark 


Baltimore, Md. 
MARYLAND (ubo) 
(Reopened Nov. 4) 
Martin & Florence 
Buzzell & Parker 
“Weaker One” 
Hallen & Hunter 
Dolly Connelly 
Clifton Crawford 


Juliette 
Collins & Hart 
HIP (loew) 


*Dingley & Morton 
*Henry & Moore 
Arthur DeVoy Co 
Weber & Elliott 
Ara Sisters 
GARDEN (moss) 
Selma Braatz Co 
McDonald & Rowland 
(Three to fill) 


Battle Creek 

BIJOU (ubo) 
Zara Carmen 8 
Wilson & Van 
Housch & LaValle 
Donald Dunn 
*“Review A la Carte” 

2d half 

Silver & Duval 
“Exemption” 
Alexander & Fields 
Tom Brown’s Rey 


Bay City, Mich, 
BIJOU (ubo) 
“Mimic World” 
2d half 
(Same as Flint Ist 
half) 


Belleville, Il, 
WASHINGTON (wva) 
Madie DeLong 
“No Man’s Land” 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Tony 
Van & Vernon 


Calgary 

(Two to fill) 
Gasper & f£'~clair 
H Watson Cy 
Herbert Clifton 
Sten Staniey 
McKay & Ardine 

ORPHEUM 
“Futuristic Revue” 
“For Pity’s Sake” 
Laughlin & West 
Osaki & Taki 
Joe Browning 
Mullen & Coogan 
J & K LeMarco 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
MAJESTIC (wva) 

Kings & Brown 
Barlow & Deerie 
Gilroy Haynes & Mont 
Travota 
Hoyt’s Minstrels 

d half 
Menohan Co 
Lewis & White 
Bert Fitzgibbons 
M Hamilton Co 
Willie Bros 
(One to fill) 


Champaign, Ill. 
ORPHEUM (wva) 
(Sunday opening) 
The Belmonts 
Fred Rogers 
‘Hello People Hello’ 
Wood Young & Phillips 
Hickey Boys 
2d half 
“The Bride Shop” 
Chicago 
MAJESTIC (orph) 
(Reopened Oct. 31) 
2d half (31-3) 
Leo Zarrell 
Hobson & Beaty 
Maud Earl 
Arnaut Bros 
Lillian Shaw 
L Cavanaugh 
Toney & Norman 
Gordon & Rica 
MAJESTIC (orph) 
Leon Errol 
M Nordstrom 
J Adair 
Seabury & Shaw 
Clifford & Wills 
Geo Yeoman 
Valenti Bros 
M Francis Co 
PALACE (orph) 
(Reopened Oct 31) 
2d half (81-3) 
The Savahes 
Harn Weil Co 
Bankoff & Girlie 
Hampton & Blake 
*“Rubeville” 
Leona LeMar 





still holds good. 


ing office. 





REOPENINGS 


When VARIETY went to press, it looked favorably for a very large percentage of 
reopenings Nov. 4, in addition to those reopening this week. 
The suggestion for artists to keep in constant communicatien with agents and book- 
ing offices where it is not definitely known a city they may be booked for is te open 


The bills listed on this page for next week (those not for next week are denoted 
by other dates) cannot be accepted as authentic for towns not yet opened. 
prepared in advance and are published for the cities where there is a likelihood of the 
closing order being rescinded. 

Any act billed, in doubt, should obtain positive information of its agent or book- 


They were 








Brooklyn 

BUSHWICK (ubo) 
4 Mortons 
Morton & Glass 
Clara Morton 
Montgomery & Perry 
DeLeon & Davies 
Minnie Allen & Sis 
Josie O'Meers 
(Chaplin Film) 

ORPHEUM (ubo) 
Litlian Russell 
Nan Halperin 
Jimmie Hussey Co 
Jas Thompson Co 
Hennings & Marks 
Green & Parker 
The Brightons 


(Chaplin Film) 
GREENPOINT  (ubo) 
2d half (31-3) 


D Southern Co 
Adams & Thomas 
Johnny Dooley 
LaFolette 
PROSPECT (ubo) 
2d half (31-3) 
Asahi Troupe 
Corelli & Gillette 
Townsend Wilbur ° 
Newhoff & Phelps 
Dooley & Sales 
Bryan & Broderick 
Ist half (4-6) 
Embs & Alton 
H Beresford Co 
2d half (7-10) 
W H Thompson Co 
Chief Whitebear 
“Heart of A Wood” 
METRO (loew) 
*The Flotas 
*Barber & Jackson 
Chisholm & Breen 
Burke Toohey Co 


Delmore & Moore 
Cook & Lorenz 
2d half 
Olive May 
Tom Davies Co 
Wyoming Trio 
(Two to fill) 
FLATBUSH (moss) 
Belle & Wood 
Harry Rose 
Eddie Heron Co 
Barnes & Freeman 
Carl Emmy’s Pets 
2d half 
Francis Renault 
“Meadowbrook Lane” 
Morley Co 
Geo Armstrong 
(Two to fill) 


Albany, N. Y. 

PROCTGCR’S (ubo) 
Tozart 
Gonne & Albert 
6 Mus Spillers 
Newhoff & Philps 
Jack Kennedy Co 
Ball & West 
Kitamura Japs 


2d half 

Spanish Goldinis 
Susan Tompkins 
Sidney & Townley 
Quinn & Caverly 

7 Allied Song Birds 
Wms & Wolfus 
Little Hip & Nap 


Alton, TIL 
HIPP (wva) 
Van & Varnon 
Helen Leach. Wallin 3 
2d half 
Chas Ahearn Co 
(One to fill) 





E. HEMMENDINGER ® }0kN STREET 


Jewelers to the Profession 


LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 


Tel. John 97! 








H Leach Wallin 8 
Boston 
KEITH'S (ubo) 
Leon Erroll Co 
Harry Carroll 
Rae Elinor Ball 
Whiteside Sisters 
Espe & Dutton 
Kimberly & Page 
“Four of Us” 
Walker & Texas 
ORPHEUM (loew) 
Martin Bros 
Herman & Clifton 
Brown Sisters 
Harold Selman Co 
Carl McCullough 
Archer & Belford 
2d half 
Great Johnson 


* Sperling Sisters 


Mack & West 
Eckhoff & Gordon 
Mel Klee 
Miss America 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
POLI'S (ubo) 
Bud & Jesse Gray 
Murray Livingston 
‘Somewhere in Coney 
Island” 
2d half 
Harris & Lyman 
Ritchie & St Onge 
Griffith & Dow 
Tennessee Ten 
(One to fill) 
PLAZA (ubo) 
Local Act 
Rosamond & Dorothy 
Wood & Wyde 
The Boyarr. Co 
2d half 
Bert & Pagie Dale 
La Follette 
Liberty Trio 
McDonald Trio 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
SHEA’S (ubo) 
(Reopened Nov 4) 
Mile Nitta-Jo 


Janet Adair 
Marie Nordstrom 
Ishkowa Japs 
PALACE (orph) 
Jack Norworth 
“White Coupons” 
Burns & Frabito 
Arnaut Bros 
“Shrapnel Dodgers” 
Jennings & Mack 
The Seebacks 
Asaki 
AMERICAN (wva) 
Hickey & Allen 
“Holliday in Dixie” 
Frozini 
McCormack & Shan’n 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Dreon Sisters 
Kingsbury & Munson 
Wilson & Wilson 
(Three to fill) 
KEDZIE (wva) 
Black & White 
Dreon Sisters 
Stan & Mae Laurel 
Alexander & Fields 
Thaiero’s Circus 
d half 
The Newmans 
Lew Sully 
Gertie Van Dyke 
Tabor & Green 
Hotel DeFiddle 
LINCOLN (wva) 
College Quintet 
Bili Robinson 
2d half 
Ferguson & Sunderl’d 
Nick Hufford 
Great..Mankicht. Fr 
(Two to fill) 
WILSON (wva) 
Doherty & Scalia 
Cahill & Roamine 
Fisher & Filmore 
Alice Hamilton 
3 Mori Bros 
2d half 
Lew Huff 


i ee ee 


SURLEON 
CATERING 10 fH 


445 “CIGHTH AVENUE i 
THREE DOORS ABOVE, 422. $7, 
~ 





Jessie Hayward Ce 
Peerless Trio 
Hickey Bros 
Thalerou’s Circus 
(One to fill) 
Cincinnati, O. 
KEITH’S (ubo) 
Stanley Gallini Co 
The Chadwicks 
Maud Muller 
H Green Co 
Chief Caupolican 
“Reckless Eve” 


Cleveland, O. 
HIP (ubo) 

Love & Wilbur 
Clinton & Rooney 
Coakley & Dunlevy 
Basil & Allen 
“The Only Girl” 
Van & Schenck 


Columbus, O. 
KEITH’S (ubo) 
Lerner Girls 
O’Donnell & Blair 
Claudie Coleman 
Nonette 
Ward Bros 
Stuart Barnes 
3 Daring Sisters 
Dallas, Tex. 
MAJESTIC (inter) 
Four Morak Sisters 
Jimmie James 
“Reg Business Man”’ 
Ramsdells & Deyo 
Sandy Shaw 
Shattuck & O'Neil 
Toto 
Davenport, Ia. 
COLUMBIA (wva) 
(Sunday opening) 
Lewis & White 
M Hamilton Co 
Larry Comer 
Magazine Girls 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Haddon & Norman 
Revue De Luxe 
Langdon & Smith 
(Two to fill) 
Dayton, O. 
KEITH'S (ubo) 
Techow’s Cats 
“Man Off Wagou” 
Elsie Williams Co 
Mignon 
Theo Kosloff Co 
Bert Swor 
4 Boises 


FRANK 


DENTIST 
PROT E StOR 
NEW -YORK 


EMPRESS ,wva) 
*“Putting on Airs” 
Neville & Marr 
Great Jansen 
Fred Lewis 
Crewell Fanton Co 


Dorchester, Mass. 
FRANKLIN (loew) 
*The Kilties 
Southe & Tobin 


Joe Cook 
Edmunds & Leedom 
2d half 


White & West 
Herman & Clifton 
Ged Randall Co 
Seymour & Seymour 
Dubuque, Ia, 
MAJESTIC (wva) 
ist half 
Fred Sosman 
Lillian Kingsbury Co 
Roy Harrah Co 
(Two to fill) 
Duluth 
ORPHEUM 
(Sunday opening) 
Grace La Rue 
Briscoe & Rauh 
Herman & Shirley 
Barr Twins 
A &G Falls 
Courtney Sisters 


East St. Louis, Ill. 
ERBER’S (wva) 

Sasakie Bros 
Tony 
Chas Ahearn Co 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Maide De tong 
“No Man’s Land” 
(Two to fill) 


Erie, Pa. 
COLONIAL (ubo) 

Helen Jackley 
Wallace & Hollings’th 
Berry Girls 
“Some Bride” 
Burley & Burley 
(One to fill) 


Evansville, Ind. 
GRAND (wva) 
(Terre Haute split) 
ist half 

George & Toney 
Melrose Sisters 
Periera Sextette 
Jarvis & Harrison 
Choy Heng Wa Tr 





$14 weex 


veriooking 





5 Minutes from All Theatres 


$16 wee SUITE 


Consisting of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
Light, Airy, with All improvements 


REISENWEBER’S HOTEL 
58th Street and Columbus Circle 
New York City 


AND BATH 
FOR TWO 


Central Park 
FOR TWO 
PERSONS 








Decatur, Ill, 
Monroe & Grant 
Tommy Ray 
*Edw Esmonde Co 
Polly Oz & Chick 
Robt Everest 

2d half 
The Belmcats 
Tracey Palmer & T 
*“Hit the Trail” 
Miller & Lyie 
Misses Black & White 
Denver 
ORPHEUM 
“Girl on Magazine” 
Flanagan & Edwards 
Melette Sisters 
Fisher Hawley Co 
Heras & Preston 
Clark & Bergman 
Eddie Foyer 
Des Moines, Ia, 


ORPHEUM 
(Reopened Oct. 28. 
Regular opening day 
Sundays) 

(28-2) 


C Cunningham 
Fern & Davis 
“Levitation” 
Carl Jorne 
Keane & White 
Lemaire & Crouch 
Keno 
ORPHEUM 

(Sunday opening) 
Mile Dazie 
Willie Solar 
Shaw & Campbell 
LeMatre & Crouch 
The Blands 
Wilfred Clark Cs 





Fall River, Mass. 
BIJOU (loew) 
Great Johnson 
Mack & West 
Eckhoff & Gordon 
Mel Klee 
“Miss America” 
2d half 
Martin Bros 
Brown Sisters 
Harold Selman Co 
Carl McCullough 
Archer & Belford 


Flint, Mich, 
PALACE (ubo) 
Davis & Walker 
“The Lemon” 
Valentine Vox 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
(Same as Lansing Ist 
half) 


Fort Worth, Tex, 

MAJESTIC (inter) 
Betty Reat & Bro 
“Girl from Milwaukee” 
Kelso & Leighton 
Brierre & King 
J B Hymer Co 
Kathleen Clifford 
Lunette Sisters 


Fresno 
HIPP (a&h) 

Robinson & Martin 
Jack & Gill 
La Rose & Lane 
Fred Ferdinand 
Prado’s Miramba Band 
Adler & Clark 

2d half 
Du Rucher & Dees 





AUTOMOBILE TRAINING 


For Men and a. Hours to match your spare time. 


Government work, 


Cross, National League, Women’s 


Service, War Camp, Community, Industrial and Voea- 
tional work all require knowledge ef driving an 


4 . 
COSMOPOLITAN 


ing motor. Folder V nest. 
AUTO SCHOOL, 281 West B0th St., New Yerk Clty 
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Malcolm & La Mar Kansas City, Mo. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 2d half (31-2) 
Vincent & Raymond ORPHEUM PROCTOR’S (ubo) A & D Lamb 
Herbert Bathew Co (Sunday opening) (Reopened Nov 4) Ben Smith 


Bobby Van Horn 
The Patricks 


Grand Rapids 

EMPRESS (ubo) 
Bert Wheeler Co 
Weber & Ridnor 
Marshall Montgomery 
Maud Earle Co 
“In the Dark” 
Lillian Fitzgerald 
Lady Alice’s Pets 


Great Falls, Mont. 
PANTAGES (p) 


(5-6) 

(Same bill playing 

Helena, 7) 
Adams & Guhl 
Stephens & Brunelle 
“Girl in Moon” 
Eyra 
Jas Grady Co 
Jas Grady Co 
Laurie & Ordway 


Green Bay, Wis. 
ORPHEUM (wva) 
2d half 
Hughes Musical Duo 
Nadell & Follette 
Dewitt & Gunther 
Samarofft & Sonia 


Hamilton, Can. 
LOEW. (loew) 
Skating Bear 
Leonore Simonson 
Brown & Barrows 
Wm Sisto 
“Lit Miss Up to Date” 


Hartford, Conn. 


POLI’S (ubo) 
McRae & Clegg 
Dave Johnson 
Harris & Lyman 
Mason ixeeler Co 
Lony Naase 
Song & Dance Revue 

half 
Sprague & McNeece 
Grace De Winters 
Copes & Hutton 
De Wolf & Dawson Sis 
Dunbar & Turner 
Yucatan 


Hoboken, N. J. 
LOEW (loew) 
*Songsmiths 
Cliff Clarke 
Dunedin Duo 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 

Dorothy Roye 
Chisholm & Breen 
Ward & Thornton 
Strassler’s Animals 
(One to fill) 


Houston, Tex. 

MAJESTIC (inter) 
Nestor & Vincent 
Elkins Fay & Elkins 
Ruth Budd 
Genaro & Gold 
Lee Kohlmar Co 
Violinsky 
Sansome & Delilah 


Indianapolis 
KEITH’S (ubo) 
Wilson Aubrey 8 
Mazie King Co 
Jas Cullen 
McDevitt K & Lucy 
Rooney & Bent 
“Suffragette Revue” 


Jackson, Mich. 

ORPHEUM (ubo) 
Juggling De Lisles 
Guerro & Carmen 


Porter J White Co 


Irving & Ward 
Aeroplane Girls 
half 
(Same as Battie Creek 
1st half) 
Jacksonville, Fla, 
ARCADE (ubo) 
(Reopened Oct. 31) 
2d half (31-3) 
Scanton & Donno 
Little Jerry 
Farber & Taylor 
Mary Maxfield 
“All for Ladies’’ 


Jersey City, N. J. 
KEITH’S (ubo) 
2d half (31-3) 

Bop Tip Co 

Aus Stanley 

J T Doyle 

“Those 4 Girls” 

Bernard Meyers 

Ioleen Sisters 
1st half (4-6) 

“Billett 13” 

Bunham & O’Malley 
2a half (7-10) 

Bva Taylor Co 

Martyn & Webb 

8 Eddys 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
MAJESTIC (ubo) 
Johnson & Baker 
Althoff Sisters 
M Taylor Waitress 
Senator F Murphy 
“Cycle of Mirth” 
2d half 
Juggling De Lisle 
Black & O’Donnell 


Cycling McNutts 


DeHaven & Parker 


, Robt T Haines Ce. 


Conlin & Glass 
Dooley & Nelson 
Cervo 

Eddie Duo 
Columbia & Victor 


Lancaster, Pa. 


COLONIAL (ubo) 
2d half (31-2) 
Flaglia & Malia 
Milo 
Paifrey Hall & B 


Lansing, Mich. 

BIJOU (ubo) 
The Dartos 
Bobby Henshaw 
Cal Dean & Girls 
Gellis Troupe 
(One to fill) 

2d half 

Johnson & Baker 
Guerro & Carmen 
Porter J White Co 
Irving & Ward 
Aeroplane Girls 


Lincoin, Neb. 
ORPHEUM 
“Where Things Hap” 

Mrs T Whiffen 
Lou Holtz 

F Tempest Co 
Kitaro Japs 
Tracey & McBride 
Bessye Clifford 


Los Angeles 
ORPHEUM 
(Sunday opening) 
Doree’s Celebrities 
Imhof Conn & Corinne 
Yvette & Saranoff 
Whipple Huston Co 
Pistel & Cushing 
Julius Tannen 
Holmes & Wells 
Aus Creightons 
HIPP (a&h) 
Eary & Eary 
Weston Duo 
Lyman & Claire Wood 
American Melody 
Maids 
Paul Kleist Co 
2d half 
McGreevey & Doyle 
Myrtle Crowe Co 
Steve Freda 
“A Real Pal” 
Gregg & Wilson 
4 Arrens 
Louisville, Ky. 
ANDERSON (ubo) 
Ben Beyer Co 
Sabini LaPear]l 
Rajah 
Robbins 
Jean Adair Co 
Francis Kennedy 


Madison, Wis. 
ORPHEUM (wva) 
Frank Carmen 
Ferguson & Sunderl’d 
*“World Wide Revue” 
Santos & Hayes 
Samaroff & Sonia 
half 
Santry & Norton 
“Petticoats” 
Trovato 
(Two to fill) 


Milwaukee 
PALACE (wva) 
(Sunday opening) 

Hughes Musical Duo 
Dewitt Gunther Co 
“Petticoats” 
Pat Barrett 
*McCormacks Sub Exh 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
DeWinter & Rose 
Frozini 
“Heir for Night’ 
Arnold & Taylor 
(Two to fill) 


Minneapolis 
ORPHEUM 
“The Sea Wolf” 
Milton & DeLong Sis 
Keane & White 
Moran & Mack 
Equilli Bros 
Gordon & Kern 
Carl Jorn 


Moline, Ill 
PALACE (wva) 
(Sunday opening) 

Nelson’s Novelty 
Revue De Luxe 
Regan & Renard 
Willie Bros 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Barlow & Deerle 
Roach & McCurdy 
Larry Comer 
“Magazine Girls” 
(One to fill) 


Montreal 

PRINCESS (ubo) 
Aerial Shaws 
Miller & Capman 
Mr & Mrs Melbourne 
Sylvia Clark 
Voleska 
Lynn Cowan 
Ball Bros 
(One to fill) 

LOEW (loew) 
Chas C Rice Co 
“Who Is She” 
(Three to fill) 


8 Dominos 

Martyn & Webb 
Bryan . Broderick, 
Ioleen Sisters 
Belle Montrose 
Bert. Baker Co 
“Sports In Alps” 


Nashville, Tenn. 
PRINCESS (ubo) 
The Sansteds 
Kenny & Hollis 
Whittle 
Jordan Girls 


Newark, N. J. 
PROCTOR’S (ubo) 
2d half (381-3) 
Wheeler Boys 
Ben Bernie 
D Richmond Co 
Barnes & Freeman 
Belle Baker 
Sliding B Watson 
Lytell & Macy 
Oakes & DeLacey 
Ist half (4-6) 
Puck & Hess 
“On Manila Bay” 
E & J Lovenberg 
“Heart of A Wood” 
Smith & Kaufman 
Moran & Wiser 
2d half (7-10) 
Alf Grant 
Brian & Broderick 
A 8 Brown Co 
Moran & Wiser 


New Haven, Conn. 
BIJOU (ubo) 

Bert & Pagie Dale 
Grifith & Dow 
La Follette 
Liberty Trio 
McDonald Trio 

2d half 
Wood & Wyde 
Murray Livingston 
Boyarr Co 
(Two to fill) 

PALACE (ubo) 

Sprague & MeNeece 
Arthur & Lea Bell 
Ritchie & St Onge 
Frank Crumit 
Local Act 

2d half 
Rosamond & Dorothy 
“Somewhere in Coney 

Island” 


_ Kennedy Sheridan & D 
3 Eddys 


Ist half (4-6) 
Stewart & Mercer 
*Caroline Meredith 
Eddie Carr Co 
Kharnum 
Belldays 

2d half (7-9) 
Keno & Wagner 
Flagler & Malia 
Swift & Kelly 
Ferrara & Tadio 
Jas & M Dunedin 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
SCENIC a 
(Reopened Nov. 4) 
Forrest & Church 

“Rusticating” 

V & E Stanton 
Geo Leonard Co 

2d half 

Trennell Duo 

Barrett & White 
Inman & Lyons 
“Petticoat Mins” 


Philadelphia 
KEITH’S (ubo) 
(Reopened Oct. 30) 
(30-2) 
Frank Hartley 
Harmon & O’Connor 
Diain & Rubini 
Milo 
Harry Holman Co 
Dolly Connelly Co 
“American Ace” 
ALLEGHENY (ubo) 
(Reopened Oct. 31) 
(31-2) 
Bush Bros 
Pietro 
N Norworth 8 
“Pretty Baby” 
2d half 
Boyle & Bryan 
Sliding B Watson 
Neil McKinley 
“Heilo Tokio” 
COLONIAL (ubo) 
Mitchell & King 
Esther Walton 
Emiley Smiley Co 
Harry Breen 
“Stampede Riders” 
d half 
Kennedy & Nelson 
Conrad & Mayo 





BALDNESS 


Scientific Treatment for es Scalp, Dandruff and 
Faling Hair. Bo Ladies and Gentlemen. Examination 


Free. Also 
(Opp. 48th st Theatre) j—M 


avdreenns ane 


Shampoving.. 
. SHIELDS—i62 W. 48th St. 





Local Act 
(Two to fill) 


New Rochelle, N. Y, 
Grindell & Esther 
Wyoming Trio 
(One to fill) 

24 half 
8 English Rosebuds 
*F Barrett Carmen 
Edah Deldridge 3 


Norfolk, Va, 
ACADEMY (ubo) 
(Reopening Oct. 81) 
2d haif (31-2) 
“Naughty Princess” 
COLONIAL (ubo) 
(Reopened Nov. 4) 

Edith Mote 
Cameron Clemence 
Harvey H & Grace 
Bennett Sisters 


Norristown, Pa. 
GARRICK (moss) 
Durkin Girls 
Shop 
Doris Hardy Co 
Luckie & Burns 
Among Those Present 
2d half 


“Pretty Baby” 


Oakland 

ORPHEUM 
“On High Seas” 
Miss Campbell 
Dickinson & Deagon 
Al Herman 
Smith & Austin 
“Married via Wire” 
Prosper & Maret 


Omaha, Neb. 
ORPHEUM 
(Sunday opening) 
Sarah Padden 
Bison City 4 
The Leightons 
“Somewhere in Fr” 
Maria Lo 
Amoros Sisters 
A Moskova Ballet 


Passaic, N. J. 
PLAYHOUSE (ubo) 
2d half (31-2) 

White & Ryan 

Johnny Mood 

“Every Man’s Sister” 

Art Smith 

Leonia Trio 
Paterson, N. J. 
MAJESTIC (ubo) 
(Reopened Oct. 26) 

28-30 


(28-30) 
‘Bullet Proof Lady” 
Fouresti 
"Carroll & Pierlot Co 
Siiver & DuVale 
Mile Lillian & Twins 


McNally Dinus & B 
Ned Norworth 3 
Will Ward Co 
NIXON (ubo) 

Mary Dorr 
McNally & DeWolfe 
Conrad & Mayo 
Will Ward Co 

2d half 
Frank Gardner Co 
Esther Walker 
“Stampede Riders” 
ALHAMBRA (moss) 
Jack & Tom Weir 
Chase & Latour 
B Bouncer Circus 

2d half 
Welch Mealy & Mont 
Schoen & Walton 
Louise Brocades Co 


CROSS KEYS (moss) 
Millard & Marlin 
Schoen & Walton 
Lemaire Hays Co 
Evans & Wilson 
Weich Mealy & Mont 
Louise Brocades Co 
2d half 
B Bouncer Circus 
Gallerina Sisters 
Barron & Burt 
“No Half Way” 
Jack & Tommy Weir 
Batchelor’s Romance 
GLOBE (moss) 
Harry Tenny Co 
“Come On In” 
Three Yoscarrys 
Julia Curtis 
“Nation’s Peril” 
Jones & Greenleye 
“Love & Kisses” 


Pittsburgh 

DAVIS (ubo) 
Lucille & Cockie 
Whitfield & Ireland 
Eddie Ross 
Howard Clark Co 
Dooley & Sales 
5 Pandurs 


Portiend, Ore. 
ORPHEUM 

Helen Trix & Sis 
Walter Brower 
Burt Ear! Trio 
Ford Sisters 
Mr & Wrs G Wilde 
“All for Democracy” 


Pottsville, Pa. 
HIPPODROME (moss) 
“Pretty Baby” 

24 half 
The Yaltos 
Evans & Wilson 
Chase & Latour 
Among Those Present 


SST a 


———————————— re 


Providence, R. I. 

EMERY (ioew) 
“Sperling Sisters 
McDonald & Cleveland 
Frescett....... 
Seymour & Seymour 
Cabaret De Luxe 

24 half 

Harvey De Vora Trio 
Southe & Tobin 
Edmunds & Leedom 
Frescott 
Joe Cook 


Rockford, Il. 


PALACE (wva) 

(Sunday opening) 
“Yankee Princess” 

half 

Frank Carmen 
Walzer & Dyer 
College Quintet 
*“World Wide Revue” 
(One to fill) 


Sacramento, Cal, 
ORPHEUM 


(4-5) 
(Same bill plays Stock- 
ton, 6-7; Fresno, 


-9) 

A Rasch Ballett 
Leightners & Alex 
Jas Watts Co 
Jack Alfred Co 
Amoros & Jeanette 
8 O’Gorman Girls 
Jas J Morton 

8 Loyal & Partner 


Saginaw, Mich, 
JEF-STRAND (wbo) 
Black & O’Donnell 
Toots Paka Co 
Primrose 4 
Cycling McNutts 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
“The Mimic World” 


st. Louls 

GRAND (wva) 
Joyner & Cooper 
Argo & Virginia 
Maybelle Phillips 
Joe Barton 
Jimme Creighton Co 
Glenn & Jenkins 
LaHoen & Dupreece 
Marcelle 
Kluting’s Animals 


KINGS (wva) 
Dixie Seranaders 
Zeno & Mandel 
Ed & Lottie Ford 
*Keno Keys & Mel 
Kingsbury & Munson 

d half 
Monroe & Grant 
Downes & Gomez 
Fisher & Filmore 
LaPetite Revue 
(One to fill) 


St. Paul 
ORPHEUM 
(Sunday opening) 

C Cunningham 

Fern & Davis 
“Levitation” 

Gilbert & Friedi’der 
Harrison & Marion 
“Efficiency” 


Salt Lake 
ORPHEUM 
(Sunday opening) 

Mack Co 

Rev F Gorman 
Ghende!l & Bert 
Creole Fashion Plate 
Leipzig 

Emerson & Baldwin 
Lasova & Gilmvro 


San Antonio, Tex. 
MAJESTIC (inter) 
Aerial Degroffs 
Donny & Lynn 
Grace Demar 
McWatters & Tyson 
Fritzi Scheff 
Harry Van Fossen 
Melody Garden 


San Diego 
HIPP (a&h) 
1st half 

8 Harmony Maids 
Allen & Betty Leiber 
Loi Mon Kim 

8 Lees 


San Francisco 
ORPHEUM 
(Sunday opening) 
Eva Tanguay 
Jas C Morton 
Vokes & Don 
Georgallis Trio 
Florenz Duo 
Helen Gleason Co 
Walter C Kelly 
Gallagher & Rolley 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
PROCTOR’'S (ubo) 
(Reopened Oct. 28) 

Spanish Goldinis 

Leonard & Willard 

Quinn & Caverly 

Gillen & Mulcady 

The Le Wrohs 

2d half 

€ Mus Beillers 

William Ebs Co 

Gonne & Albert 

Ball & West 

Kitamura Japs 

Scranton. Pa, 
POLI’S (ubo) 
(Wilkes-Barre Split) 

Ist h 


alf 
Sultan 
Joe Martini 


Burt & Rosedale 
Ash & Lewis 
Perhaps You're Right 


Seattle 
OGRrRBOM': 
(Sunday opening) 
Bennett & Richards 
Petticoats” 
Lambert & Ball 
Marian’s Dogs 
Kathryn Murray 
Dale & Burch 
Artistic Treat 
Sioux City, Ia. 
ORPHEUM (wva) 
“All Girl Revue” 
2d half 
Hudson Sisters 
Hoyt’s Minstrels 
Murphy & Lachmar 
Fred Elliott 
Jonias Hawaiians 
(One to fili) 
South Bend, Ind. 
ORPHEUM (wva) 
(Sunday opening) 
“Heir for Night” 
Wanzar & Palmer 
Diaz Monks 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Gypsey Meredith Co 
Cahill & Romaine 
Sid Lewis 
‘Miss 1920” 
So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
PALACB (moss) 
Helen Primrose 
Gallerina Sisters 
Emmett Welch Minst 
2d half 
Three Quinlan Boys 
Lewis & Leonia 
Ali Rajah Co 
Springfield, Ill. 
MAJESTIC (wva) 
(Sunday opening) 
Tabor & Green 
“The Bride Shop” 
2d halt 
Turner & Grace 
Frank & G DeMont 
Leila Show Co 
Roth & Roberts 
Polly Oz & Chick 
Keno Keyers & Mel 
Springfield, Mass. 
PALACE (ubo) 
Quinn & De Rex 
Mack & Wilmar 
Kimbell & Kenneth 
Maurice Samuels Co 
Dunbar & Turner 
Tennessee Ten 
2d half 
McRae & Clegg 
Catherine Miley 
Bonita & Hearn 
Al Tucker 
“Tick Tock Girls’ 
BWAY (loew) 
Geo & Lily Garden 
White & West 
Geo Randall Co 
Billy DeVere 
Harvey DeVora 3 
2d half 
The Kilties 
McDonald & Cleveland 
“Don’t Lie to Mama” 
Bob Mills 
(One to fill) 


Terre Haute, Ind, 
HIPP (wva) 
(Bvansvilie split) 
1st half 

Artoise Bros 
Cooney Sisters 
Leigh DeLacey Co 
Hal Stephens 
(One to fill) 


Toronto, Can, 
SHEA’S (ubo) 
(Reopened Nov 4) 
Lillian Shaw 
Geo McFarlane 
W Fennen Co 
J & W Hennings 


Mcintosh & Maids 
(One to fill) 

HIP (ubo) 
O’Brien & Southerns 
Gertrude MacGill Co 
8 Weber Girls 
Harry Meehan 
“Hello Tokio” 

(One to fill) 
YOUNGE (loew) 
Albert & Rogers 
Barlowe & Hurst 
Jack Arnold Trio 
McKay’s Scotch Rev 
Anderson & Gaines 
Alex Bros & Evelyn 


renee N. J. 
STATE 8ST (moss) 
Harding Co 


Lewis & Leonia 
“No Half Way” 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Durkin Girls 
*Tearn”” 
Luckie & Burns 
(One to fill) 


Union Hill, N. J. 
LINCOLN (ubo) 
24 half (31-2) 

Picard Bros 

“Thro Thick & Thin” 
“The Love Farm” 
Val Gamble 

Juno Jazz 





Miller & Benfold 
Paul Decker Co 
Margaret Farrell 
Reno 
Lander Bros 
“Rodriquez Bros 
Woonsocket, R, I. 
BIJOU (ubo) 
(Reopened Nov, 4) 
Trennell Duo 
Inman & Lyons 
“Petticoat Mins” 

2d half 
Geo Leonard Co 
V & E Stanton 
Alex Sparks Co 

Worcester, Mass, 
POLI’S (ubo) 
Al Tucker 
De Wolf & Dawson Sis 
Bonita & Hearn 
Paynton Howard & L 
(One to fill) 

24 half 
Musical Fredericks 
Moore & White 
Mason Keeler Co 
Tom Kelly 


Vancouver, B. C. 
ORPHEUM 
Gus Edward's Revue 
Swor & Avery 
Page Hack & Mack 
Henry SE Yoomer Us" 
H & G Ellsworth 
Wallace Galvin 
Washington, D. C. 

(Reopened Noy 4) 
“American Ace” 

Lew Dockstader 
Duncan Sisters 
LaBernicia 

Crawford & Broderick 
Chris Richards 

(Two to fill) 

COSMOS (moss) 
Fred Weber Co 
Francis & Demar 
Arthur Sullivar Co 
“The Painters” 
(Two to fill) 

Waterbury, Conn, 
POLI’S (ubo) 
Dancing Cronins 
Grace De Winters 
Copes & Hutton 
Mystic Hanson 8 


7 Kelly Red & Blondy 
ucatan fn 
24 half PLAZA (ubo) 


Claire & Atwood 

Catherine Miley 

“Tick Tock Giris” 
2d half 


Kimball & Kenneth 
Bud & Jesse Gray 
Lony Naase 

Song & Dance Revue Quinn & De Rex 
Prank Crumit Arthur & Lea Bell 
Paynton Howard & L Mack & Wilmar 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
POLI'S (ubo) remedy oe Co 


(Scranten Split) Yonkers, N, Y. 


Ist half 
PROCTOR’S (ubo) 
Austin & Carvin 24 half (81-8) 


Crowl Burke 

Nash TF cpensll Herbert Clifton 

Burns & Kissen Lawrence Bro Co 

Five Famous Lloyds lat half (4-6) 
Wilmington, Del. Jane Gail Co 
DOCKSTADER (ubo) Ruth Roye 
(Reopened Oct. 4) Marguerite @& Gill 


The Brads Ist half (7-10) 
Nelson & Ely Koban Japs 
Reynolds & White Youngstown, O, 
Klein Brothers HIP (ubo) 
Mrs G Hughes The Geralds 

Lady Sen Mei Race & Edge 


J C Mack 8 Seabury & Shaw 

Tojetti & Bennett 4 Haley Sisters 
Winnipeg “In the Zone” 
ORPHEUM 4 Ankers 

C MacDonald Lee & Cranston 


The personal belongings of the late 
Fred Lorraine, the advance agent, who 
died suddenly of influenza in Hagers- 
town, Md., have been turned over to 
the Mgsons, who will hold them until 
the deceased agent’s mother can be 
located in London. Lorraine’s jewelry 
is valued at about $500. When Lor- 
raine became ill in Waynesboro, Pa., 
Manager Zook, of the Waynesboro 
Theatre, knowing better hospital 
treatment could be had in Hagers- 
town, some 30 miles. away, drove Lor- 
raine there in his car. 


Helen Gilmore, in vaudeville, has filed 
a suit against Bert Baker, another 
vaudevillian, for the recovery of 
$257 with interest and counsel fees, 
as back pay. Her statement alleges 
that on Dec. 29, 1917, the defendant 
engaged her in Los Angeles for a 
vaudeville sketch, for the season of 
1918-1919, at the weekly salary of $40. 
One agreement in the contract stipu- 
lated that either party could cancel 
by giving two weeks’ notice. She be- 
gan working for Baker Aug. 24 and to 
Sept. 4 of this year, when he dis- 
charged her. The plaintiff, estimating 
her damages at $120, asked him for the 
amount which he refused. A second 
cause for action was another agree- 
ment in the contract, she alleges, 
whereby Baker was to pay all trans- 
portation charges from Los Angeles 
to the place of opening and at the con- 
clusion of the engagement, he was to 
pay, also, her fare back to the coast 
city. His failure to comply, when she 
travelled from New York City to Los 
Angeles, set her back $137, which she 
is also claiming, the sum total amount- 
ing to $257. Baker, through his at- 
torneys, Henry J. & Frederick E. 
Goldsmith, entered a general denial 
and sets up a counter action for 
$101.50... Baker’s statement says. he 
loaned Miss Gilmore amounts aggre- 
gating $378, which she promised to 
repay on request. All he received was 
$189.00. Allowing her another $87.50, 
for wardrobe, he claims she still owes 
the difference of $101.50. The case 
comes up next month in the Supreme 
Court. 
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Charles Grapewin ahd Anna Chance. 
“Poughkeepsie Jed’s Vacatton” (Com- 

edy). 
Full Stage. (Parlor). 
Palace. 

A sequel to Grapewin and Chance’s 

Poughkeepsie,” with the characters 
the same, Mr. Grapewin the husband, a 
travelling man, and Miss Chance, his 
wife. In “Poughkeepsie” Jed wanted 
to “put something over” on his wife, 
but was double-crossed by 4 pal he 
depended upon to send a wire. In the 
second edition, the current comedy 
playlet, the pal again crosses him, this 
time by phone, just about as he 
thought everything was framed to 
take a vacation from home to escape 
a visit from his mother-in-law. The 
couple (it is a two-people sketch) play 
their respective roles with such an easy 
naturalness the matter of dialog and 
business remain the only points. In 
the sequel there is yet to be worked 
up the same number of laughs built 
into the first playlet, But this they 
can do. What laughs are there now 
are real ones, but the playlet is new. 
As Mr. Grapewin and Miss Chance 
write their own pieces, it will prob- 
ably be shot into an all-laughing grove 
as rapidly as they did that to “Pough- 
keepsie.” One might say they will not 
niss a chance, but as that would be 
a double pun and a bad one besides 
an untruth, it may as well be left un- 
said, although the fact is that vaude- 
ville would miss the Grapewin-Chance 
combination very much. There is none 
more popular and there are no sketch- 
ists more at home in vaudeville and 
who understand it better than they 
or either of them. Their naturalness 
has only one drawback to the men, for 
it is against the ground rules for a 
married man never to put over any- 
thing on his wife. What would be the 
use of marrying otherwise, but it’s 
great for the witnin. Sime. 


Mayo and Leslie. 
Piano and Singing. 

17 Mins.; One. 
Harlem Opera House. 

The rear of the upright piano fac- 
ing the audience with a woman's hat 
showing above and a man in street 
clothes doing a number accompanied 
by the pianist who possesses a good 
falsetto voice, gives the turn a touch 
of mystery and a novelty opening. 
The pianist comes from behind for a 
bow and is a man with just the wom- 
an’s hat on. The duo are at present 
in street clothes, which should be 
changed for tuxedos or classier street 
attire. The men go through the reg- 
ular solo and double number routine 
and possess good voices, but one num- 
ber should be dropped. With better 
appearance and the comedy out, the 
turn should do for the best small-time 
houses. 


Forbes-Clark Co. (2). 
“The Politician” (Dramatic). 
18 Mins.; Four (Interior; special). 
23rd Street. . 
Portly man, moustached. Woman, 
evening dress. Dark stage. Woman 
appears first, flashes on table light. 
Makes quick, hurried search for valu- 
able paper. Interrupted by return of 
occupant of home. Turns out light; 
hides behind heavy drapes upstage. 
Man enters. Subsequent talk on 
‘phone, discovery of woman and con- 
versational exchange makes girl the 
center of a flock of relatives that are 
in bad all around. She’s the daughter 
of a man that John McGuire (the man 
in the act) hates worse than poison; 
her brother is a forger, the girl a 
burglar up to this point; so much is 
quickly fastened on the family escut- 
cheon that it keeps one busy keeping 
track of it all. Girl is after McGuire 
to. call up the Governor; Mack seems 
to be a big ward heeler or political 
machine leader; and get her brother 
out of the pen and also turn over to 
her a forged letter that McGuire has 
in his possession. Much to fathom 
and harder still when it is difficult to 
make out the words spoken by the 





CITY. 


At the City Tuesday night the ushers were 
helping the patrons to find seats. Someone 
must have lectured the camera and spot-light 


“mon, a6 they Cid not make @ mistake taé ex-' *' 


tire evening. 

The show for the first half, seven acts, a 
news weekly and feature, was made up of the 
real three-a-day calibre and pleased the City’s 
audience, which was a big one. 

The Four Martins, acrobatic, opened. The 
turn carries five men, with a fast and difficult 
routine which sent them over nicely. 

Mabel and Johnny Dove held the second spot 
and scored on the man’s dancing. The couple 
work in black-face and high brown and do a 
straight singing and dancing turn. The Eng- 
lish Johnny bit by the man gets little and his 
dance, following this, is a little tee long. The 
solo the woman is now using, during his 
change to Scotch kilts, is a great number for 
a man, but she cannot do justice to it. A bal- 
lad would fit the spot better. The closing 
number by the woman in evening dress, ac- 
companied by a dance by the man in kilts 
with black-face and white knees, sent the team 
over with some to spare. 

“The Wedding Anniversary,” a comedy play- 
let with man and woman, got a few laughs, 
but not enough to make it worth while. It’s a 
small-time piece and handled that way. 

The Current Events picture split the show, 
followed by Frank Gabby in his ventriloquist 
turn. Gabby opens in ‘one’ for an introduc- 
tory, going to “two” for business. His con- 
versation is with a real American kid, he tak- 
ing the part of an English Johnny. He has 
a lot of good talk which gets a number of 
laughs and returned to ‘one’ for an encore, 
this time talking to an imaginary little girl 
and closed with a song, which ent big results. 

The Le Grohs, contortionists, are big timers 
and had no trouble registering. Their work 
not only got good applause, but also grabbed 
a few healthy laughs. 

Thurlow Bergen and Co. in their dramatic 
and patriotic sketch entitled ‘‘The Protector,” 
was one of sure-fire at this particular time 
and received more aplause on the situation 
than on the work itself. The work isn’t 60 
badly done by the five in the cast, but the 
turn will probably never pass the three-a-days. 
The Four Harmony Kings (colored) closed the 
show and brought the vaudeville portion to a 
pleasing ending. 

Wallace Reid in “The Man From Funeral 
Range” brought the show to a close shortly 
after 11 





Tom Coyne’s Burlesque Stock. 


Tom Coyne has organized a bur- 
lesque stock, opening Saturday at the 
Orpheum, Newark. The principals, 
engaged through Lou Redelsheimer, 
are Johnny Weber, Webb Sisters, 
Tony Kennedy and Bessie Rosa. 





players. It develops that the girl is 
McGuire’s daughter-in-law and that 
she is the adopted daughter of his 
despised “friend.” At the 23rd Street 
the audience laughed every time the 
girl called the man “Magweer,” and 
he yelled murder about the way she 


pronounced his name. Much to be 
imagined. Rather complicated plot. 
At best, small time. Mark. 


“Birds of a Feather.” 
6 Mins.; Full Stage (Special cyclorama). 
Alhambra. 


Leon Kimberly has added another 
vaudeville act to the jist of those he 
has produced, in presenting Bertie 
Ford and Pauline Price in a novelty 
wire act which has for the novelty, 
the setting, music and general effects 
instead of the feats accomplished by 
the performers. The stage is dark as 
the orchestra suggests dawn with a 
music arrangement and it shows two 
birds perched on trees on opposite 
sides of the stage. The lights go up 
on a woodland scene as a background, 
and Ford as a blackbird while Miss 
Price is dressed in yellow, as a canary. 
Outside of the headgear there are no 
feathers in “Birds of a Feather.” They 
first go through a routine of double 
walking on a tight wire and then do 
some solo work. A dance on the wire 
is nicely worked up with a bit of 
“ballin’ the jack” and the “shimmy” 
thrown in for good measure. The 
usual leaps and slides are done, and 
then the thunder sheet rattles, the 
music denotes a storm approaching 
and the canary is thrown from her 
perch while. the. tree located in the 
center of the stage breaks in the cen- 
ter, with half falling across the wire. 
Ford walks across the wire, leaps ever 
the fallen trees and rushes to the res- 
cue as the curtain descends. The act 
is @ pretty, dainty and effective nev- 
elty. 











WITH THE MUSIC MEN. 


Artie Meablinger and George Meyer tesmed 
agcin for veuderille. 


ee 


Waterson, Berlin & Snyder. 





G. Schirmer is publishing the numbers in 
“Sometime.”’ 





Charley Potter has left the professional staff 
of Stern’s. 





John W. Bratton, an old-time songwriter, 
has signed with Feist to write lyrics. 





McCarthy & Fisher have opened professional! 
offices in Philadelphia. Sam Gold is in charge. 





Billy Vanderveer is now on the professional 
staff of Shapiro-Bernstein’s. 





The Metz Music Co. (Theodore Metz, presi- 
dent) has gone out of business. 


The Garden, Brooklyn, has instituted a 
popular song contest every Wednesday. 





Joe Gallagher is in Boston in charge of the 
new Joe Morris Music Co. office. 





The music publishers were inconvenienced 
by the printers’ strike. 


The father of Mrs. Louis Fordan died last 
week. Louis Fordan is professional manager 
of the Shapiro Bernstein organization. 





Harry Tenny, professional manager of Stern, 
has booked four weeks in vaudeville. Max 
Rich will aecompany him. 





Andrew B. Sterling has left the Joe Morris 
Music Co., to write once again with his old 
partner, Harry Von Tilzer. 





The Mount Morris, 116th street and Fifth 
avenue, has a “Song Pluggers’’ night every 
Thursday. 





J. Russell Robinson is the new professional 
manager of the Pace & Handy Music Co., in 
New York. 





Fourteen persons were added to the profes- 
sonal force of Witmark’s New York office last 
week. 





_ Eddie Cox, who went to France with the 
infantry, hae been transferred from the ranks 
become one of the entertaining units over 
there. 





A party was given Friday evening at the 
Hotel Claridge for Jerry Vogel (Plaza Music 
Co.), about to join the aviation corps at Camp 
Wright, New London, Conn. 





Bobby Jones is out as professional manager 
of the A. J. Stasney Music Company. Fred 
Mayo (formerly Fox and Mayo) now occupies 
that position. 





The Will L. Livernash Music Co., of Kansas 
City, is selling its catalog and announcing it 
is going out of business on account of all the 
members of the firm being caught in the draft. 





Eddie Nelson, the composer, after looking 
for a lyric-writing partner to fill the place 
made vacant by the death of Will Hart, finally 
came across an unknown named Bud Green. 





By some sad streak of fate, the Stansy 
Music Co. has lost its two best lyricists by 
death, in the same month, namely, James 
Dempsey and Will J. Hart. 





Roger Graham, of Chicago, who recently sold 
“Has Anybody Seen Corinne’ to J. W. Stern 
& Co.; has disposed of “You Can Have It, I 
Don’t Want It’ to the McKinley Music Co. 





Most of the firms are sending singers to 
block parties, which have sprung up all over 
the city. It is said one of the greatest 
“‘plugs” a song can receive is to be sung be- 
fore a block party throng. 





Mae Dennis, the star singer on the Howard 
& Lavar pfofessional force, will not sing for 
the next month to come, owing to the death of 
ber brother. Miss Dennis will remain in the 
office of Howard & Lavar as assistant man- 
ager of the professional department. 





J. Fred Coots, general manager of the Mc- 
Kinley Music Co., is back at his desk after a 
short trip. He says that while on his trip 
he saw Jack Frost, the leading song writer 
for the McKinley Co., who achieved a record 
by being ote yg from a private to lieuten- 
ant after being in camp less than a week. 





Depressed Girl Takes Carbolic. 
Chicago, Oct. WO. 

Frances Neeley, chorus girl in a bur- 
lesque company here when the houses 
were closed, went to work as a maid 
in the Morrison Hotel. Depressed, plus 
fear for the safety of her husband, at 
the frent, she swallewed carbolic acid, 
but will recever. 

Miss Neeley had beem put eut of a 
bearding heuse fer nen-payment of her 
acceuat. 


Dave Clark has returned to the staff of 








ILL AND INJURED. 

Ed. Kendall confined to a New York 
hospital with heart trouble. 

»Ioleen, .7ryear-old.. daughter. .of. Jack. 
Allen, ill with diphtheria. 

George Rolland is out, following an 
operation upon his ear. 

The wife and two children of Harry 
Crull, manager of Keith's Prospect, 
Brooklyn, are ill with bronchitis. 

Marion McCabe (Stoker & Bier- 
bauer offices) has been off duty for 


the past two weeks with a severe 
cold. 
Jo Paige Smith dropped into the 


U. B. O. one afternoon for a chat and 
will shortly take up active work again 
as a booker. 

Emma Adelphia, pianist, with Janet 
Adair, hurt in a taxicab collision a 
— ago, rejoined Miss Adair Mon- 
ay. 

Mr. Dockstadter has been suffering 
with a wrenched ligament in his arm 
when a machine declined to spark 
after he cranked the engine. 

Dama Sykes (Mrs. William Halli- 
gan) was operated on for appendicitis 
Oct. 27 and is recovering at Mrs. Al- 
ston’s sanitorium. 

Nellie Luckie (Luckie and Yoast) 
was injured from a fall of the aero- 
plane in their act while at the Haisey, 
Brooklyn, last week. Miss Luckie 
sustained a broken bone in her ankle. 

During the illness of Wilbur Mack 
while playing the Orpheum, Oakland, 
who was confined to his room with an 


attack of rheumatism, Earl Bronson 
and Gladys Lockwood did a two-act. 
William L. Dockstadter, manager 


and owner of Dockstadter’s, Wilming- 
ton, was in New York Tuesday ar- 
ranging for his new show for next 
week, at which time the theatre re- 
opens. 

Mrs. Grace Shields (widow of the 
late Ren Shields, and with the Fau- 
vette Twin sisters’ act in vaudeville) 
went under an operation Oct. 26 at 
the Lenox Hill Hospital, New York, to 
have her right kidney removed. 

Danny Cohen stil! at ust Graduate 
Hospital, New York, slowly recover- 
ing from an operation for appendicitis. 
Mr. Cohen has been at the hospital for 
three weeks. He is attached to the 
box office at Hurtig & Seamon’s 125th 
Street. 

Phil McCarthy, last season with 
David S. Hall in vaudeville, has been 
ill for the past ten months at his home, 
120 Bergen street, Brooklyn, with a 
complication of ailments through which 
he lost the use of his legs. He is fast 
regaining his health, however, and the 
ability to walk, and expects to be able 
to return to work in a few months. 

Louis Mosconi, of the Mosconi 
Brothers, broke a small bone in the 
same foot which he injured some time 
ago while the act was playing the 
Audubon Saturday night. The injured 
member is in a plaster cast, the spe- 
cialist attending him predicting his. 
incapacity for six weeks. The broth- 
ers, with their sister and support, were 
to have opened at the Colonial Mon- 
day. 


IN AND OUT. 


Minnie Allen and Sister at Orpheum, 
Brooklyn, replaced by Kimberly and 


Page. 


Rawson and Clare at Proctor’s, Yon- 
kers, for last half this week, replaced 
by George Leonard and Co. 

Clark and Verdi left the Delancey 
Street (Loew) bill Oct. 25, replaced by 
Peyton and Hickey. Mr. Clark was ill. 

The Three Moriarty Girls out of 
Proctor’s 125th Street, Monday, re- 
placed by Three Lachman Sisters. 

Lee and Cranston at 125th Street 
replaced by Bond-Wilson Co. Lee and 
Cranston withdrew to open at Keith’s, 
Philadelphia, Wednesday. 

The Ara Sisters. out of the Metro- 

olitan, Brooklyn. program Oct. - 25. 
Bas of the girls ill. Fenton and Cecil 
substituted. 

The Mosconi Brothers could not 
open at the Colonial Monday. Louis 
Mosconi reported a sprained ankle. 
The Harold Du Kane act substituted. 
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MANAGERS, 


of trying to mislead managers into believing that they are presenting my original 


“VANISHING ELEPHANT” 


I take this opportunity of informing these 


invented and produced by myself 


TAKE WARNING! 


It having. come to my knowledge..that sir talks magicians are contemplating. buying baby elephants. with. the intention... 


gentlemen that the VANISHING ELEPHANT ILLUSION is my own personal property, having been 


FOR THE FIRST TIME ON ANY STAGE IN THE WORLD AT THE NEW YORK HIPPODROME, JAN. 7, 1918, 
WITH JENNY, A 10,000-POUND ELEPHANT m 
THE “VANISHING ELEPHANT” illusion, howsoever presented, absolutely belongs to me, and I shall safeguard my ownership to the limit 


of the law. In thus protecting my 


—HOUDINI— 


NEW YORK HIPPODROME 


ATTORNEYS—ERNST, FOX & CANE, 31 Liberty Street, New York City 


interests I am sustained by tHe Vaudeville Managers’ Association and the National Vaudeville Artists,: Inc. 





EPIDEMIC. 


(Continued from page 18.) 
demic for the last several weeks. It 
is not expected the coast sections will 
open up for another two weeks. In 
addition to St. Paul and Des Moines 
the Orpheum Circuit was assured of 
the opening of Omaha and Memphis 


(declared free of quarantine Nov. 1), 
so that with Chicago going, the 
Orpheum will have at least five cities 
open next week. 

Withal the feeling is expressed in 
legitimate and vaudeville circles that 
while a majority of quarantines will 
be lifted Nov. 4, the general opening 
may not happen until Nov. ll. Legiti- 
mate managers ordered companies 
brought back to New York to start re- 
hearsals as early as Tuesday with the 
advice that there was a possibility of 
many attractions going out Monday 
and a surety for the following week. 
Companies have been advanced as 
much salary as “desired, such amounts 
averaging about $1,000 weekly in the 
case ®f musical attractions, with bur- 
lesque managers claiming approxi- 
mately a similar weekly advance. 

New York City is now in its sixth 
week of the epidemic, which showed 
a decline in new cases for the first 
days of the current week. It is felt 
that there is now no chance of closing 
the theatres Monday and Tuesday, with 
almost summer weather, furnished 
ideal conditions for the propagation of 
the influenza bug. Yet the public’s 
fear of the disease appears to be on 
the decrease and business in the thea- 
tres showed a slight betterment. 
Cities upstate started opening quickly. 

Full vaudeville bookings for next 
week and time thereafter have given 
the booking offices the air of usual 
times and expectations are that within 
ten days, normal conditions will have 
been attained except in the far west. 
Not many definite decisions were 
forthcoming from points between New 
York and Chicago in the Ohio River 
valley, but there is likelihood that 
those cities will also resume. On Wed- 
nesday Indiana officially announced the 
state open, commencing Thursday. 

Nearly every cantonment is out of 
quarantine or will be by the end of 
the week, and the naval bases also re- 
port a steady elimination of influenza. 
The New York dailies for the first time 
this week gauged the ravages of the 
epidemic by the reports of when thea- 
tres will be allowed to open in the 
various sections of the country. 

Reports from England where the dis- 
ease appeared before it became epi- 
demic here, are that drastic combative 
measures may be necessary. That the 
influenza should show such continued 
strength there indicates it will neces- 
sitate careful measures over here 
throughout the winter. 


Leona Dustin Applies for Divorce. 
San Francisco, Oct. 30. 
Leona Dustin has brought an action 
against her husband, Edwin J. Cowles, 
for divorce. 
Niss Dustin was formerly with the 
Will King Musical Cemedy Ce. 


SHOWS IN NEW YORK. 


“An Ideal Husband,” Comedy (7th week). 
“Auctioneer,” Manhattan oO. H. (lst 
week). 
“Be Calm Camilla,” Booth (ist week). 
“Big Chance,” 48th St. (ist week). 
“Camary,” Globe-(list week). 
“Daddies,” Lyceum ($th week). 
“Everything,” Hippodrome (lith week). 
“Fiddlers ree,” Cort (Sth week). 
“Forever After,” Central (8th week). 
“Freedom,” Century 2nd week.) 
“Friendly Enemies,” Hudson (15th 
week). 
“Girl Behing the Gun,” Amstérdam (7 
week). 
“Glorianna,” Liberty (ist week). 
“Head Over Heels,” Geo. M. Cohan (10th 
week). 
“Information 
week). 
“Ladies First,” Broadhurst (2nd week). 
“Lightnin’,” Gaiety (10th week). 
“Matinee Hero,” Vanderbilt (4th week). 


Please,” Selwyn (5th 


a” Revue,” Century Grove (30th 

week). 

“Nothing But Lies,” Longacre (ith 
week). 

“Not With My Money,” 39th St. (2nd 
week). 

“Passing Show,” Winter Garden (15th 


week). 
“Perkins,” Henry Miller (2nd week). 
“Peter's Mother,” Playhouse (lst week). 
“Redemption,” Plymouth (ist week). 
“Richelieu,” 44th St. (lst week). 
“Riddle Woman,” Harris (2nd week). 
“Saving Grace,” Empire (5th week). 
“Sinbad,” Casino (9th week). 
“Sometime,” Shubert (5th week). 
“Sieeping Partners,” Bijou (5th week) 
“Stitch in Time,” Fulton (3rd week). 
“T for 3,” Elliott (7th week). 
“The Better ‘Ole,” Greenwich (3rd week). 


“Three Faces East,” Cohan & Harris 
(12th week). 

“Three Wise Fools,” Criterion (16t 
week). 


“Under Orders,” Eltinge (iith week). 

“Unknown Purple,” Lyric (8th week). 

“Where Poppies Bloom,” Republic (10th 
week) 


Richard Warner, author of several 
sketches is now acting in one of his 
latest acts, “No Half Way,” with his 
wife, Marietta Craig. 

Sunday evening, at Broadway and 
46th street, Dick Mason, exhibition 
skater, tried out a pair of pneumatic 
skates. The skates have miniature 
rubber tires instead of roller wheels. 





Hugh Ward, of J. C. Williamson, 
Ltd., the Australian theatrical syndi- 
cate, is due to arrive in New York al- 
most any day, on his annual visit to 
New York in search of material for 
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Questionnaires Anderson Al 
Dalboy Clifford Arnold Mrs 
Smith Frank Artz Helen 


Atkinson Mrs T 


A 
Adanac Trio B 
Aleott Chas Baker Leah 
Allen Jim Barleu Hattie 
Allen Mickey Barea Mie L 


Bartholomew 
Bates Dot 
Bedell & Babcock 
Bell Mrs Addie 
Belmont Ralph 
Benedict Mrs R 
Bennett Edith 
Benway Happy 
Blonde Anna 
Boudier Paulette 
Bougard Myrtle 
Braase Stella 
Brooks Olga 
Browa & Barrows 
Buckle Babe 
Burnette Evelyn 
Burton Richard 
Buzzell Walter 


Philip 


Cc 
Callahan J 
Capps Edw 
Carbrey Mrs J 
Cardo Mrs Jack 
Carlotta Mise 
Carroll Al 
Carter Joe 
Cavanaugh Earle 
Cawell Roxie 
Clair Sydney 
Clark Ada 
Clark Billy 
Clark Kada 
Clark Mercedes 
Cleveland Babe 
Clifton Ethel 
Clinton Sis 
Connolly Mae 
Connor Grace 
Conrod Ed 
Corbett Selma 
Corlita Grace 
Coscia & Verdi 
Cowles Roy 
Cratian Diana 
Crawford Ed 
Creighton Annette 
Creighton Jim 
Crew Mildred 
Cromwell Will 
Cummings Bilile 
Curtis Jim 
Curwood Phyllis 
Cuthbert Rupert 
Curty Wm 


D 
Dammann Mrs Cart 
Dare Al 
Darling Bobby 
Darroll Emily 
Daubon Frank 
Davenport Harry 
Davenport Peggy 
Davies Jack 
Dean Hallie 
Deane Miss B (SF) 
DeGabardon E (SF) 
De Glen & Dorman 
DeHollis Wm (SF) 
De Mar Rose 
Demerest Margie 
De Price Walter 
De Rew Tom 
De Smythe Carmen 
Densern Ray 
De Varney Vera 
De Voe Nan 
Dillon J 
Dolan Joe 
Doris I 
Douglas Irene 
Downey Mrs Maurice 
Downing H O 
Drew L 
Driscoll Cecil 
Dullman Mrs 
Dunn Maude 
Du Tet! Frank 
Dutton Jim 
Dwyer Fred 
Dyes & Co 
Dyris Miss J 


B 
Bar! Gertrude 
Farle Mae 
Early Mrs P 
EFarky & Latte 
Faton Bess 
Fddy Bob 
Fdell Ruth 
Fdita V 
Fdwarde Louise 
BPdwerds Margeret 
Widred Mrs Fraak 


Elliott Bell 

Ellis Harry 
Elmore & Vincent 
Evans Barbera 


P 
Falls Mrs A 
Falls Gertie 
Farrell Mrs M 
Fay Herman 
Ferberts Nat 
Fentell Harvey 
Fenton H 
Ferguson Marguerite 
EFiddes John 
Findley Mrs M 
Finlay Bob 
Fiske Mae 
Fitzgerald Ed 
Fitzgerald Jack 
Flager Chas 
Flager & Malia 
Flynn Barney 
Follis Hazel 
Foleom Bobby 
Forbes 8 R 
Foster Dot 
Frank Betty 
Frank & Margarette 
Franks & Addington 
Frawley Paul 
Frear Joe 
Freeman Chas 


Fuller Miss C 


G 

Gallagher Daisy 
Gates Earle 
Gates Frank 
Gaunt N F 
Gautier Marcel 
Geer Ed 
Gerard Dixon 
Gibson Miss M 
Glynn Henry 
Golden Morris 
Gordon A 
Gordon Meyer 
Gordon & Rica 
Grant Alf 
Grant & Young 
Gray Miss A 
Green Billy 
Greene Lillian 
Greenwood Geo 
Greniee & Williams 
Grey Grace 

th Evelyn 
Griffith Gerald 
Gross Miss L 
Guyer Vic 
‘ 


H 
Haines Holly 
Haley Bernice 
Haley Clem 
Hall A L 
Hall Dotsie 
Hall Duncan 
Hamilton H 
Hampton Lew 
Hanlon Frank 
Hannon Wm 
Hanreeder Miss H 
Hanson Trio 
Harcourt Mrs L 
Harrison Chas 
Harrison Claire 
Harrison & Manley 
Hart Diamond 
Hart Hazel 
Haw Harry 
Hawley Fred 
Hawiton Mrs P 
Hayden Mrs T 
Hayes & Neal 
Hearne Miss J 
Hearn F 
Heath Tom 
Heldinger Flo 
Henry Frank 
Henry & Lazell 
Henry Miss M 
Herbert Hugh 
Hermes Irene 
Herne Crystal 
Hickey Hazel 
Hilton Dora 
Hite Betty 
Hogue & Hardy 
Holbrook Flo 
Holland Jim 
Hellways 


Holst Margaret 
HKiouston Laura 
Howard Emily 
Howard Martin 
Howard Peggy 
Howard Sis 
Hubert H 
Hufford Nick 
Hughes Bert 
Hughston Regan 
Hut Players 
Hynes Agues 


J 
Jennings Billie 
Joyce Billy 


K 
Kaili David 
Kane Mrs Frances 
Kay Claude 
Kay H B 
Kaye Charlotte 
Keane Mrs C 
Keeley Arthur 
Kelly Phil 
Kennedy H 
Kessner Rose 
Khowry Rosiia 
King Frank 
King Joe 
King Maude 
Kingston Marjorie 
Kliver Chas 
iinight Al 
Kramer Sam 
Kruger Margaret 
Kruit Willie 


L 
La Bergere Elsie 
La Brack Frankie 
La Burr Ann 
La Grange Miss Y 
Lake Jas 
Lamadrid Nita 
La Mar Leonus 
Lambert Ed 
Lambert Harry 
La Mort S 
Lancaster John 
Land Albert 
La Pine Lyle 
Lappin Eva 
La Rose Grover 
La Rothe Bobbie 
Lauder Harold 
Laughlin Lorraine 
La Varre Paul 
La Varre Walter 
Leach Hannah 
Le Buoff Pete 
Le Count Bessie 
Le Dout Frank 
Lee Marie 
Le Fleur Flore 
Le Gendie Anthony 
Leighton Bert 
Leipzig L 
Lelands 
Lenhart Jos 
Leonard Olivette 
Le Roy Vera 
Lewis Harry 
Lingord N 
Lloyd Besaie 
Lockhart Miss P 
Lockwood Helen 
Lorraine Edna 
Lovett Bessy 
Lucille & Cockio 
Lyle Janet 
Lynch J E 
Lynch Nan 
Lynton Pelham 
Lyster Al 


M 
Mack Billie 
Mack Hazel 
Mack Oliie 
Mack & Velmar 
MacNichol Roy 
Mabr Mise 
Manning Mrs Carrie 
Manshe!as Mra G 
Mason Jack 
Matthews Mre 
Maxims Four 
Maxine Miss M 
May Norah 
Mayer [.ottie 
Mayhew Miss © 
Mayo Seth 
McAvoy Dick 
MeCaffery Haze! 


(SF) 


Rober* 


McCann Emily 
McCarthy Heien 
McQuay Lola 
MeGuire Lillian 


McKinnon Lillian 
McKittrick Geo 
McCormack Hugh 
McCowan & Gordon 
Meaduw Frankie 
Meehan Jas 
Melvern Babe 
Melvern Grace 
Merlin Jack 
Merriman Ruby 
Merritt Flo 
Meyers Earl 
Meyer W B 
Millard Bros 
Miller Mra Jack 
Miller Wm 
Montrose Belle 
Moore Billy 
Moore Tom 
Morgan Mrs Jim 
Morin Henrietta 
Morris Ray 
Motrow 

Morse & Milstead 
Morton Nelile 
Morton Stella 
Most Billy 
Mousette Mae 
Murdock Japie 
Murphy Francis 
Murray Crystal 
Murray Joe 
Murray Wm 
Myers Ann 


P 
Palmer Betty 
Paull Harry 
Paquin Cecil 
Pollack Jeannette 
Poole Norman 
Poole Paul 
Post Tom 
Potter W G 
Powell Mrs H 
Powell Miss V 
Powers Fred 


* Pureelle Fannie 


R 
Ramsey Estelle 
Reed Mabel 
Reily Chas 
Reynolds Grace 
Relley 8 
Richmond Harriet 
Ring Marion 
Roattino Adeline 
Rogers Sidney 
Rooney Alice 
Rose Sam 
Ross Ben 
Ross W 
Rowan Frank 
Rozell Mrs CA 
Russell Chick 
Russell Geo 
Rutledge P 


8 
Sabina Vera 
Salisbury Pauline 
Saunders Georgle 
Saxon Tressa 
Sayers Frank 
Schaffer F 
Schmalgried Chas 
Scott 
Sean 
Seldon & Bradford 
Semean Ann 
Seymour Hilda 
Shaw Pess 
Shean Lester 
Sherman Millie 
Shriner Joe 
Shubert Hugie 
Simpson Nan 
Simmons Dan 
Smith John 
Smith June 
Ranta S ~ 
Snow Ray 
finger John 
Stafford Mra J M 
Stanley Harry 
Stanley Stan 
Steele Fred 
Stephen Murray 
Sterling Bob 
Stewart Olive 
Strength Jeke 


(SPF) 


































































Greetings from es Wigs No Chin-Pieces 
ELSIE JANIS No Red Paint 
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“HULLO AMERICA” ¢ O We SB D> Y 


Palace Theatre 
| LONDON. ENGLAND Clean— Up-to-the-Minute 


Direction, SIR ALFRED BUTT 
































STAN STANLEY, Audience Daisy 











HIS ADVICE 


To My Imitators, or anyone 
who wants to be funny. 


Working from the audience is not new, but 
the talk in my act is wholly original, and, besi 
I have created a cular style of working. 
“Dollar Business, ugh and Kiss’ is copyrigh 
and woe to him who nails it. ir you. want. good 
as, come to me; I have 40 for sale. all funny, 

aoe oe or ae eo 


master and become « 
Gat If I call you e ang end it isn't © laugh I will 


slice 


STAN STANLEY—the Piant that grew Into a Pretty Flower—MORRIS & FEIL, Gardeners. 
The Best Bad Looking Man In Vaudeville 


replace it until you are satisfied and it hits. Also 
bave two audience acts for sale. Price depends upon 
your condition. If interested, call at Morris & Feil, 
Palace Theatre Building, New York City. 


On Becoming Old 


Artists, be youthful, don’t let old man time hit 
you so it shows. Every year on my birthday I grow 
@ year younger. Live right, eet right, think right. 
I am the youngest old man in show business. 
wife is 20 years younger than I am and still they 
all think I am 18 years of age. Keep smiling. Come 
and see my act and I guarantee to take 20 years off 
your age. I am the Fountain of Youth, and I'll 
meke you laugh the years away. 











N. V. A. 
COMING EAST 


TRESSA 
SAXON 


The Versatile Girl 
Featured with 


The Saxon Trio 
in a 
Military Melange 














WwW. V. M. A. 
Direction, 
EARL & YATES 
Swift Tom Walsh Billy 
Swindells Archie Walther Wm 
Swor Bert Ward Bessie 
by Weber Emile 
Taylor Chas W Weber Walter 
Taylor Doris Weeks Ada 
Taylor Emma Weeks Marion 
Taylor Margaret Wellington Babe 
Taylor Phyllis Wellington Dave 
Temple & O’Brien West Ada 
Terry Al West Kathryn 
Tojette & Bennett Wharton Mrs N 
Toner Tom Wheeler Elsie 
ony Whelan F F 
Transfield Sis Wheyland Ruth 
Traveleen Anna White Beneta 
Traynor Ray White Mabel 
Trendall Joe Wilbur H &C 
Trevelyn Anna Williams Billy (SF) 
Trevett Evelyn Wilton Dave 
Turner Winton L 
Vv Wise Hazel 
Van Aken Alex Woods Nellie 
Van Aken Anna Woods Olga 
Vance Isabel Woods Wm 
Van & Vernon Worden Mrs H 
Victoria Valda x 
Ww Yates Mrs H 
Wallace Mildred Young P H 
—— 








BURLESQUE ROUTES 


—— 
—_—— 


(Nov. 4 and Nov. 11) 
—. 4 Cadillac Detroit 11 Englewood 
ca, 

“Auto Girls” 4 Gilmore Springfield 11 Wor- 
tester Worcester Mass. 

“Aviators” 4 Star St Paul 11 Gayety Sioux 
City Ia. 

“Beauty Revue” 4 Worcester Worcester 11 
Howard Boston Mass. 

“Beauty Trust’ 4 Columbia Chieago 11 Gay- 
ety Detroit. 

Behman Show 4 Gayety St Leuis 11 Columbia 
Chicago. 














“Best Show in Town’’ 4 Columbia New York 
11 Casino Brooklyn. 


“Blue Birds’ 4 Gayety Sioux City Ia 11 Sen- 
tury Kansas City Mo. 

“Bon Tons” 4 Palace Baltimore Md 11 Gayety 
Washington D C. 

“Bostonians” 4 Empire Newark 11 Casino 
Philadelphia. 

“Bowery” 4 Gayety Pittsburgh 11-13 Park 
Youngstown 14-16 Grand Akron O. 

“Broadway Belles’’ 7-9 Broadway Camden 11- 
14 Camp Dix Wrightstown 15-16 Grand 
Trenton N J. 

“Burlesque Review” 4-6 Park Youngstown 
9 Grand Akron 11 Star Cleveland O. 

“Burlesque Wonder Show” 4 Star Cleveland 
11 Empire Toledo. 

“Cheer Up America” 4 Empire Toledo 11 
Lyric Dayton. 

“Follies of Day’ 4 Gayety Boston 11 Grand 
Hartford. 

“Follies of Pleasure’ 4 Howard Boston 11 
Gayety Brooklyn. 

“French Frolics’ 4 sreneaeee Philadelphia 
14-16 Broadway Camden N J 

“Frolics of Night’ 4 Star Brooklyn 11 Oly- 
pic New York. 

“Girls de Looks’ 4 Miner’s Bronx New York 
11 Empire Brooklyn 

“Girls from Follies” 4 Englewood Chicago 11 
Crown Chicago. 

“Girls from Joyland’’ 4 Gayety Brooklyn 14- 
16 Camp Dix Wrightstown N J. 

“Girls of U 8 A” 8-5 Berchel Des Moines Ia 
11 Gayety Omaha Neb. 

“Golden Crook” 4 Casino Boston 11 Columbia 
New York. 

“Grown Up Babies” 4 Penn Circuit 11 Gayety 
Baltimore Md. 

Hastings Harry 4 Orpheum Paterson 11 Ma- 
jestic Jersey City. 

“Hello America” 4 Gayety Toronto 11 Gay- 
ety Buffalo, 

“Hello Paree”’ 4 Lyceum Cciumbus O 11-12 
Cort Wheeling W Va. 

“High Flyers” 4 Empire Cleveland 11 Cadil- 
lac Detroit. 

“Hip Hip Hurrah” 4 Casino Philadelphia 11 
Hurtig & Seamon’s New York. 

Howe Sam 4 Grand Hartford 11 Jacques Wa- 
terbury Conn. 

“Innocent Maids” 4 Majestic Scranton 11-12 
Armory Binghamton 13-16 Hudson Schenec- 
tady N Y. 

Irwin's “Big Show” 4 Peoples Philadelphia 11 
Palace Baltimore Md. 

“Jolly Girls” 4 Garden Buffalo 11 Empire 
Cleveland. 

“7 Lew 4 Colonial Providence R I 11 Gay- 

ety Boston. 

“Liberty Girls” 4 Empire Brooklyn 11 L O. 

“Lid Lifters” 4. Standard St Louis. 10-12 
Grand Terre Haute 13-16 Majestic In- 
dianapolis Ind. 

“Maids of America” 4 Lyric Dayton 11 Olym- 
pic Cincinnati. 

“Majestics’ 4 Gayety Omaha Neb 11 Gayety 
Kansas City Mo. 

Marion Dave 4 L O 11 Orpheum Patersen. 

“Merry Rounders” 4 Star & Garter Chieage 
10-12 Berchel Des Moines Ia. 


1 





ape en ny ee ee 


ALEIN 
BROS 


‘AIN'T I GRAND” 


We don’t stop shows; we keep them going. 


ROYAL 
New York, This Week 


(Oct. 28) 


Joe Laurie said we were the laughing hit of 


the affair; if so, well? 


CLOTHES-—Jack Lipschutz 
JEWELS—Bert Satz 
FURNISHINGS—Lou Freedman 


nd 


Breakfast at Wolpin’s 
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' JEROME H. REMICK & CO. 
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THE LAST ONE 
WE GAVE YOU 


“SMILES” 


WAS SOME WINNER 
EH, WHAT? 


“TILL WE 
MEET 








IS ANOTHER 
Everything Ready for You 


Professional Copies 
Vocal Orchestrations 
Dance Orchestrations 
Band, Ete. 


Call at one of our offices if you can— 
if not, write: 


- H. REMICK & CO., 219 West 46th St., NEW YORK 
. H. REMICK & CO., 137 West Fort 8t., DETROIT 

. H. REMICK & CO., Majestic Theatre > 7 ae 

- H. REMICK & CO., 228 Tremont 8t., BO 

= REMICK & CO., "31 South 9th 8t., PHILADELPHIA 
H. REMICK & CO., 908 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 

H. REMICK & CO., 522 8. Broadway, LOS ANGELES 
H. REMICK & CO., 322 Washingten 8t., PORT- 
LAND, ORE. 

MUSIC DEPT., Kaufman’s Big Store, PITTSBURGH 

MUSIC DEPT., Powers Mercantile Co.. MINNEAPOLIS 

J. H. REMICK & CO., 801 Flatiron Bidg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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NEW 


Till We Meet Again 


Lyric by SONG Music by 
RAYMOND B. EGAN RICHARD A. WHITING 


Slowly 











oO 


PIANO 


VOICE 





Theres a song in the land of the li - ly Each sweet-heart has 
Tho’ good - bye means the birth of a tear drop_ Hel - lo means the 


pa AY i 


—~O 


heard with —e O . ver high ~ gar « den walls This 
birth of quuseumene And the smile will e . rase The 





é. 





ritord. 








sweet e - cho falls As a_ sol-dier boy whis-pers good - bye 
tear blight-ing trace When we meet in the af-ter-a - while 





poco ritard. 
PS _# 


Copyright MCMXVIIby JEROME H. REMICK & Co., New York & Detroit 


Ce opyright Canada, MC BEVIN by Jerome Ri. Remick & Co. 
697-2 Proniedad norala Revubliea Me » Terame H. Remick & Co... New York v Detroit. Denositada conforme alaley 
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[READY SOON 2% “#E,S, ROBERTS "2" “SMILES” 


NINE NEW NOVELTIES 4—REMICK HITS—4 


“Tackin’ "Em Down” “T’ve Got the Blue Ridge Blues” es 
Music by Mit 


GUMBLE—DE SILVA W HITING—MASON 
LEE S. 


“When They Do the Hula Hula onthe “Give a Little Credit to the Navy” 
ROBERTS The Cyclonic 


B 1 d 99 GUMBLE—KAHN—DE SILVA 
OUR Vares “We Never Did That Before” 

Song Hit 
Here is a song that brings joy to a weary heart— 


that fills to o’erflowing the bosom burdened with 
war-time anxiety. A song that hits on all six cylin- 
ders of musical success—for here is music with a 
capital M—the singingest, smilingest song sensation 
in a month of Sundays. A success? Well—you should 
smile. The greatest fox trot ever written. 


@> 











BRYAN—LAWRENCE SP WARD LASKA 
“Comprenez-Vous, Papa?” “In the Land Where Poppies Bloom” 
BRYAN—LAW RENCE VAN—SCHENCK 


“Germany, You’ll Soon Be No Man’s “You Cannot Shake That ‘SShimmee’ 
Land” Here” 


KENNEDY—BURKE—DEMPSEY—DOWNING 


“Till We Meet Again” 





VAN—SCHENCK~—WELLS 


















CHORUS a fempo 


Smile the ile you kiss me sad a. the 










Pictentiniteny 


For Your Bo 
and My Boy 


You'd do anything in the world For 
Your Boy and My Boy, wouldn't you? 

Certainly! 

Then Jearn and sing the new timely 
song, “FOR YOUR BOY AND MY 
BOY,” by Kahn and Van Alstyne. A 
song with the wonderful patriotic 
thrill that will fll your soul with the 
fire of io ae Remember when our 
boys at the front hear that you are 
singing this — it will be like a 
ray of sunshine from home. We are 
receiving the endorsement ard co- 
operation of the Publicity Masago 
of the Twelve Federa! Reserve Dis- 
tricts on “For Your Boy and My 







































by I'll come to you more blue Down in 













v.” 
Al Jolson is singing it every per- 
formance at the Century tre, 
New York. 
The idea song for the Liberty Loan 
Drive Sep. 28th. Put it on right 
away and be right, 




















. efs lane my dear - ie Wed ~ ding bells will ring: so mer- ri - 

















I’ll Love You 


More for 
Losing You 


Awhile 


“‘Absence makes the heart grow fonder,’’ 

“Distance lends enchantment to the view,"’ 

and all other aged axioms are translated into a newer, more modern mean- 

ing in this supreme melody. A song that starts a sob—and ends it just 

that quick. A song that chills and thrille—and, “Though that good-bye 

kiss breaks my heart, remember this’’—sing this song today and learn the 

sequel to thie heart sob. A song with the bouquet of roses—-a song that 
should be on everyone’s lips before the season ends. 


By EGAN and WHITING 


Writers of ‘“‘Mammy’s Little Coal Black Rose,”’ ‘“‘And They Called It Dixie- 
land’ and ‘‘Tulip Time in Holland.”’ 


When We Went to. 
Sunday School 


By KAHN and VAN ALSTYNE 


A song of school—and the Gotden Rule. A song whose every note finds 
quick accord in the pulse beat and heart throb of childhood memories. A 
close-up of the day when you were an innocent cut-up. But, here is the 
chorus-—it’s easy to read and worth reading: 


When your pa was preacher and my ma waa, teacher, 
We went to Sunday School. 
Over my little hymn book I'd look at you; 
1 caught you peeping, too. 
When my dear old mother sald, ‘‘Love one anether,”’ 
It seemed like a wonderful rule; 
And you're sweeter today than you were, dearle, 
‘ When we went to Sunday School. 
A seng that will make them stop, look and listem—that imereases the 
heart throbs and makes the eyes glisten. 


n 
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So wait, and pray each 
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Till We Mect Again 2 
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B. F. Keith’s 

Circuit 

United Booking 
Oitices 


y (Agency) 
A. PAUL KEITH, President 
E. F. ALBEE, Vice-President and General Manager 





















FOR BOOKING ADDRESS 


S. K. HODGDON 


Palace Theatre Building New York City 











Keiber & Shea 


1493 Broadway 
(Putnam Building) 


New York City 






































‘BERT LEVY CIRCUIT of 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 


ALCAZAR THEATRE .BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


arcus Loew's 
Enterprises 


General Executive Offices 


Putnam Building, Times Square 
New York 


JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 


General Manager 


J. H. LUBIN 
Booking Manager 














Mr. Lubin Personally Interviews Artists Daily 
Between 11 and 1 


Acts laying off in Southern territory wire N. Y. office 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
North American Building 


J. C. MATTHEWS in charge 


AMALGAMATED 


VAUDEVILLE AGENCY 


Bb. ss. MOSS 
| President e 


General Executive Offices: 
729 SEVENTH AVE., at Forty-ninth St. 


M. D. SIMMONS 


General Booking Manager 
. 








ARTISTS can secure long engagements by booking direct with us 














Harry y Rickard’s Tivoli Theatres, stsrraua 


And wb, HD. t INDIA and AFRICA Combined Capital, $3,006,000 
° H D. McINTOSH, Governing Director 


Registered Cable — “HUGHMAC,”’ Sydney , Head Office, TIVOLI THEATRE, Sydney, Austrails 


American Representative NORMAN JEFFERIES Peat Estate Trust Bidg., Phitadeiphia 





The Western Vaudeville 


Managers’ Association 


MORT SINGER, General Manager—TOM CARMODY, Booking Manager 


























‘ + . “Midnight Maidens’ 4 Gayety Minneapolis 11 
FULLER ~ Australian Star St Paul. 4 - . 
+ ‘Mile a Minute Girls” 4-5 atertown 6-7 
and N. Z. Vaudeville Oswego 8-9 Inter, Niagara Falls N Y 11 Star 
Toronto. 
Governing Director: BEN J. FULLER 6 , 
Military Maide’’ 4 Victoria Pittsburgh 11 
BOOKINGS ARRANGED Penn Circuit 
For all sailings from San Francisco and Vancourer. Million Dollar Dollis’ 4 L O 11 Gayety St 
Agents: Louis. ‘ 
Western Vaudeville Mgrs.’ Assn., Chicage “Mischief Makers’’ 4-6 Broadway Camden N J 
: " 11 Nesbit Wilkes-Barre Pa. 








. . . . 
Majestic Theatre Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
“Monto Carlo Girls” 4 Gayety Philadeiphia “Pennant Winters’’ 4 Olympic New York f1 
11-12 Broadway Camden N J Gilmore Springfield Mass, 
*Oh Girls” 4 Hurtig & Seamon's New York Pirates’’ 4 Gayety Baltimore Md 11 Lyceum 
14-16 Park Bridgeport. Washington D C, 
“Sionees 2 Spey. ene 5h Sage Puss Puss” 4 Corinthian Rochester 11-13 Bas 
Minneapolis ho = Hag OR - 14-18 L b Utica NY 
Pace Makers’ 4 Empire Hoboken 11 Sta: able Syracuse 14-10 Lumberg ICA 3 , 
Brooklyn. Razzle Dazzle’ 4 Crown Chicago il Gayety 
“Paris by Night’ 4 Century Kansas City Mo Milwaukee. 
11 Standard St Louis. ‘Record Breakers’’ 3-7 Camp Dix Wrightstown 
‘Parisian Fiirts’’ 4 Nesbit Wilkes-Barre 11 8-9 Grand Trenton 11 Empire Hoboken N ; 
Mafestice Scranton Pa. Reevés Al 4 Gaysty Detroft 11 Gayety Tordnio. 
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VARIETY 











4? SHOES & 


THE LARGEST THEATRICAL : 
_2HOE MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORM. 


ENTIRE COMPANIES OF ANY SIZE” 
AND INDIVIDUAL ORDERS FITTED 
BY US AT 24 HOURS NOTICE. 


WE FILL EVERY STAGE AND STREET SH 
REQUIREMENT OF THE WELL DRESSED. 


1554 BROADWAY WEAR 46'°ST., NY. 
Chicago Store STATE $1 . MONROE: 





Guerrini Co. 


Manufacturers of 
High Grade Accordeons 
277-279 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisco 


Awarded Gold Medalse— 
Genova, Italy; P.-P. L E., 








San Francisco, and San 
Diego. 
PLUSH no sa -all sizes and colors. 
Elaborate stage Easy terms and rentals. 


BEAUMONT” SCENIC STUDIO 
935 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


SHOE SHOP) 


Estab. 1880 STREET 
AND 
STAGE 
<a SHOES 
SALE—igh Boots, $7,956; 
Low Shoes, $5.95—$6.96. 
No Mall Orders 
154 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 
Opp. Lyceum Theatre 


WANTED 


FOR AL. G. FIELD 
GREATER MINSTRELS 


At All Times 
Comedians, Singers, Dancers, Musicians 


Address AL. G. FIELD 


60 East Broad St., Columbus, O. 
























Beautify Your Face 
You must look good to make good. Many 
of the “Profession” have obtained and 
retained better parts by having me cor- 
rect thelr featural imperfections and re- 
move biem! 
reasonable. 


F. E. SMITH, M. D. 
347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
(Opp. Waldorf) 


NEW CATALOGUE OF 


PROFESSIONAL 
H & TRUNKS 


NOW READY 
@N DEPOSIT OF $10 


14 Sizes $40.00 to $75.00 
Herkert & Meisel Trunk Co. 


910 Washington Ave., St. Leuis 


TIGHTWIRE WALKER 
WANTED 


Young girl, for tightwire act, or girl who can dance and 
sing for first-class act—immediately. Address G. L., 
VARIETY, New York. 


shes. Consultation free. Fees 




















AT LIBERTY 
JACK P. FOY 


AN EXPERT FAKE PIANIST 
VARIETY, 


New York 





REDUCE YOUR BUST 


from 2 to 4 inches in 8 weeks with one jar of COSI 
OBESITY CREAM. External. Absolutely harmless. 
Reduces fat on any part of the body. No starving, 
no massaging or exercising, nor taking dangerous 
drugs. Have the modish amy For men and 
women. Price, postpaid. $7.00 At Drug and 
Department Stores and CURRIE “& CURRIE, 2915 
Avetidé G, Brovkiyn, NW. ¥.<~Phone: Keumore 4842. 


WANTED — 
Comedy Acrobat 


ht, weight, eto. 
adaress “CARLO, VARIETY, Toe 20" 














COMING EAST 


New York Branch, 
162 W. 48th St. 


BEHRENS 


THEATRICAL COSTUMER 


Visit our NEW BRANCH at Suite 1116 North American Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


GOING WEST 


Special designs 
made to order 








WANTED 


OPENING 


Long Season for Good Chorus Girls. 
or Call. LOU. REDELSHEIMER, 





FOR DAUPHINE THEATRE, 


NOVEMBER 17 


PRINCIPALS IN 


Good Salaries. 
802 Columbia Theatre Building, New York. 


NEW ORLEANS 
LEW ROSE, Manager 


ALL LINES 


Fares Paid to New Orleans. Write 








“Roseland Girls’ 4 Gayety Kansas City Mo 11 

4 QO, 

“Sight Seers’ 4 Gayety Buffalo 11 Corinthian 
Rochester N Y. 

‘Social Follies’ 4-5 Armory Binghamton 6-9 
Hudson Schenectady 11-12 Watertown 13-14 
Oswego 15-16 Inter Niagara Falls N Y. 

“Social Maids” 4 Olympic Cincinnati 11 Star 
& Garter Chicago. 

“Speedway Girls’ 3-4 Grand Terra Haute 5- 
Majestic Indianapolis Ind 11 Gayety ph 
ville Ky. 

“Sporting Widows” 4 Gayety Washington D C 
11 Gayety Pittsburgh. 

“Star & Garter’ 4 Jacques 
Miner’s Bronx New York. 
“Step Lively Girls’ 7-9 Park Bridgeport 11 

Colonial Providence R I. 


Waterbury 11 


Sydell Rose 4 Empire Albany 11 Casino Boston. 


“Tempters” 4 Gayety Louisville Ky 11 Lyceum 
Columbus O. 


“Trail Hitters’ 7-9 Camp Dix Wrightstown N 
J 11 Trocadero Philadelphia. 


“20th Century Maids’ 4 Gayety Montreal 11 
Empire Albany. 

Watson Billy 4 Casino Brooktyn 11 Empire 
Newark. 
Welch Ben 4-6 Bastable areeeuns 
Utica N Y 11 Gayety Montrea 
White Pat 4-5 Cort Wheeling W Va 11 Victoria 
Pittsburgh. 

Williams Mollie 4 Majestic Jersey City 11 
Peoples Philadelphia. 

“World Beaters’’ 4 Lyceum Washington D C 
11 Gayety Philadelphia. 


7-9 Lumberg 














CHICAGO 


VARIETY’S CHICAGO OFFICE, Majestic Theatre Bldg 








- = 








Bob Conkey, former juggler, settled with the 
street car company for damages in an acci- 
dent Sept. 1. He says that during his illness 
the proprietor of a local show weekly an- 
noyed him breathless with overtures for pur- 
chase of his claim. 





Maude Ryan (Ryan and Innes) raffled a 
set of feminine silk pajamas in the Washington 
Hotel lobby, won by Flossie Everett, soubret, 
of the ‘‘Million Dollar Dolls.”” The funds went 
into the subscription for suffering artists. 





The Saratoga Hotel is the only local hos- 
telry which attempted to profiteer off the ad- 
versity of professionals. Since the epidemic 
the rates were advanced from $5 per week to 
a doilar a day, flat. 





Chot Eldridge (Eldridge, Barlow and Eld- 
ridge) asks to be set right because some 
people have confused his identity with that of 
a C. E. Eldridge, who reported a two-man 
act to the W. V. . A. as slackers. Chot 
says he hasn’t “‘knocked” anybody. 





The Chicago office of VARIETY is choked 
with an extraordinary bunch of mail, for- 
warded from many theatres in the mid-west 
territory during the closed period. Artists 
who expected mail in this vicinity are invited 
to write inquiries to the Cheago office or call, 
as the mail accumulates too rapidly to be 
promptly advertised. 





Private Frank Buck, returned, wounded, 
from the front, has been engaged by Menlo 
Moore to c2 a three-minute patriotic whoop- 
‘er-up monolog in one of his war acts. 





Tink Humphrey received a wire from Jim 
Crowl, on the ground in Utah where the 
vaudeville folks’ copper mine is, that another 


rich vein has been tapped. The mine is ceas- 
ing to be a comedy subject in the Majestic 
Building. 





Ray Samuels is at the bedside of her 
mother, who is not expected to recover. 


Nat C. Goodwin and his “Why Marry?” 
company laid off in Chicago. It is an open 
secret that Nat will soon marry again—his 
eigbth. 








May Fennessy, park and fair manager for 
the Association, will soon be a bride. The de- 
tails are not for publication—yet. 





Several dickers are being made for the busi- 
ness of the late Edith Strickland, costumer. 
Ernie Young, the ticket broker, and Frank 
Clark, local manager for Waterson, Berlin & 
Snyder, are taking a hand, Clark as repre- 
sentative of the estate and Young as a pros- 
pective purchaser, having been all but put out 
A business by the anti-scalping law and the 
ce Wad 





Jake Sternad came back from his pro- 
tracted New York stay just in time to have 
nothing te do. 





Mort Singer is in New York. 








es 


JAMES MADISON 


14988 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
WRITING FOR MANY OF THE 
BEST ACTS IN VAUDEVILLE 

My very newest: MADISON’S BUDGET (No. 


IN 


17)—$1. 


E. Galizi & Bro. 





Patented Shift Keys. 
215 Canal Street 
N. Y. City 





Tel. Franklin 526 


iMACK, The Taihow 


1582-1585 BROADWAY 
(Opposite Strand Theatre) 


722-724-726 SEVENTH AVE. 
(Opposite Columbia Theatre) 


NEW YORK CITY 
—=! 
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VELVET DROPS 
All Sizes. Rentals and easy terms. 


E. J. BEAUMONT We fount 





Bumpus Rehearsal Hall 


Rent by Meur er Day 
245 West 46th Street, New York 


WARDROBE PROP. 
TRUNKS, $5.00 


Big Bargains. Have been used. Also a few 
Second Hand Innovation and Fibre Wardrobe 
Tranks, $10 and $15. A few extra large Prep- 
erty Trunks. Aliso old Tayler and Bal Trunks. 
Parlor Floor, 28 W. 3lst St., New York City 


WARDROBE TRUNKS 


SPECIALLY BUILT PROFESSION 


AT “% PRICES 
Many Bargains 2 Second and Wardrobe and 


roperty Trun 
P. KOTLER, 570 Seventh Ave. 
Phone: Bryant 8736 Near 4ist St. 














Charles Dillingham Presents 


“EVERYTHING” 


A Mammoth Musical Spectacie by R. H. Burnside 
at the 


HIPPODROME 


Matinee Dally, 2:15; Evening, 8:15 
‘Enough of ‘Everything’ to equip a dozen musi- 
cal comedies.”"—-LOUIS DE FOB in “World.” 


MICHAELS, Y. Y. 


GOLDEN HENNA BLOND 


will never ruin your hair. One trial will give you 
satisfaction. 








Our SS is hair coloring. Trans 
formation to order. | A, waving. 
Low a", 8. AMICHAELS. A Broadway, 
New York Ci 


108TH STREET AND” BROADWAY. 








WANTED 
NOVELTY ACTS 


Singers, Dancers and Unique Turns for 
High-Ciass Cabarets and Hoteis 


ARTHUR HUNTER 


Room 314, Galety Theatre Bidg., New York City 











LOS ANGELES 


VARIETY’S 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE 


PANTAGES THEATRE BUILDING 
Phone (Automatic) 15552 




















Taking advantage of the close-down Los 
Angeles theatres are being put through a thor- 








H. HICKS & SON 


557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 


HAVE A LITTLE FRUIT DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME OR YOUR | 
FRIENDS—TAKE IT TO YOUR WEEK-END OUTING 














CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


VARIETY wants correspondents, newspaper men preferred 


Address VARIETY, New York 














ough cleaning process. This was done at the 
order and under the direction of the health 
authorities. 





Donald Bowles, Morosco’s local manager, 
last week was guest of honor at a party given 
by Marion Vantine and a few days later Maude 
Fealy honored him. 





Lou Holley has resigned from the Morosco 
Company and is now with the Crane Wilbur 
players in Oakland. 





Ralph and Vera Lewis, former legit play- 
ers, entertained Fennell and Tyson during 
their recent lay-off here. 








SAN FRANCISCO 


VARIETY’S 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 


PANTAGES THEATRE BUILDING 
Phone, Douglass 2213 

















The workshop of the Hippodrome was rob- 
bed last week. 





Alla Moskova & Co., a recent headline danc- 
ing turm at the Orpheum, has disbanded. Miss 
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When 
Dailies 
Like 


Minneapolis Journal 





Winnipeg Tribune 
Edmonton Bulletin 
Salt Lake City Tribune 
Victoria, B. C., Times 











Tacoma Daily Ledger 
Frisco American 
Butte Miner 

Seattle Star 

Kansas City Journal 
Denver Express 
Portland Oregonian 


Spokane Spokesman 


Clev 











CHAS. 


ALTHOFF 


“THE RUBE” 
IN 
“THE SHERIFF OF 
HICK VILLE” 


I am almost convinced. 














BOBS 
SABI 


Address, care VARIETY, New York 


Howard Chandler | 
Christy’s 
CHILD MODEL 


With Marion Davies 
DIRECTION 


JULIUS STEGER i 
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Moskova and her “husband, dancing partner, 
are contemplating a visit to their home in 
Russia. 


jert Levey spent the greater part of last 
week in Los Angeles. 

Ella Herbert Weston, of the Ackerman & 
Harris offices, is taking advantage of the lull 
by motoring and recuperating on her ranch. 

Many of the vaudevillians laying off have 
applied for positions in the shipyards here. 





An idea of the amount spent for amuse- 
ments. in thds district was gleaned from a 
statement made by Justus 8S. Wardell, col- 
lector of interual revenues, that the Gevern- 
ment is losing approximately $40,000 a week 


through the closing of the theatres and the 
eabarets. 


“Help, Police,”” Herman Becker’s tabloid 
which has been playing the Pantages Circuit, 
and is laying off here pending the opening of the 
theatres, has sent representatives to the §tate 
Labor Commissioner, to ask that return fick- 
ets to New York ‘be supplied them by their 
employer or that other work be found for 
them. There are seven girls and two men in 
the act. 





Despite the cancellation of the contracts 
with the 80 musicians of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, due to the indefinite 
postponement of the opening of the concert 
season, the Musical Association has not aban- 
doned its plans for the concerts. With the ex- 
ception of the cessation of the rehearsals 
there has been no change in the preparations, 
The members of the orchestra are taking the 
situation philosophically, and hoping that they 
will soon be summoned to sign fresh con- 
tracts. 





“Tears,” the latest song written by Art 
Hickman and Ben Black, has been accepted by 
Remick & Co. for publication. Three ‘other 
eastern publishers also bid for the song. 





J. M. Dodge, lessee of the Isis, Strand and 
Spreckles, San Diego, was here last week, 
having motored up. He was accompanfed by 
Al Watson, manager of the Hippodrome there. 


The Alcazar Players are rehearsing ‘Up- 
stairs and Down,” to start the stock season 
when conditions permit. 





A notice posted in the offices of Ackerman & 
Harris advised acts to return to Chicago be- 
fore the expiration of their three months’ 
tickets the end of this month. Since the 
notice was posted, a wire from Mort Singer 
was received stating an'effort was being made 
in Chicago to have the tickets extended for a 
period of 30 or 60 days. 





Ackerman & Harris Circuit have announced 
that full salaries-will be paid in all the “cut” 
salary towns, to all acts playing their time, 
that remain here waiting the opening of the 
theatres. 





Marshali Ferguson, a negro elevator boy at 
the Dalt Hotel, patronized by professionals, 
was arrested last week, charged with robbing 
the rooms of guests. It was at this hotel! that 
Bessye Clifford is said to have lost a diamond 
ring during her Orpheum engagement re- 
cently. 





W. Perry, formerly connected with the Fox 
offices at Philadelphia, is the new manager of 
the Rialto. 





Raymond Teal arrived here from the south 
last week. 





Jack Mathews is in the automobile business. 





Pursuant to the request of Supervisor Hay- 
den regarding the acoustics of the Exposition 
Auditorium, Jas. W. Gerard, former Ambas- 
sador to Germany, who spoke in the audi- 
torium recently, has set forth his views in a 
letter received by Hayden. Gerard’s views 
are in line with testiumonials received from 
John McCormack, Galli Curci, Harry Lauder 
and Mme. Jomelli, that no fault can be found 
with the acoustics by speakers and singers 
having good enunciation. 





The charges against James Cook, property 
man at the Hip, and a chiropractic doctor, 
brought by Mae Chesterly, a chorus girl of 
the Will King Co., who accused the doctor with 


Werld’s Largest Cut Price Baggage Dealer 


WARDROBE TRUNKS 


“Likly” 
“Indestructo” 


Every “Bal” 
Make 


Every 
“Hartmann” Size 
“Murphy” 
“Taylor” 


Half Regular Prices! 


paced 


| es. 








ught”’ 








An enormous selection of high grade 
Trunks, Bags, Cases. 


Leather goods and travelers’ outfits. 


EDWARD GROPPER 
208 West 42d St. 


Phone: Bryant 8678 NEW YORK 





hitting her with a “plexometer” after she had 
been taken by Cook to his office for treatment, 
were dismissed. The court held there was no 
evidence that an attempt had been made to in- 
jure the young woman, who claims that her 
neck is twisted as a result of her treatment. 





Ethel Latell has been added to M. Witmark’s 
office here. 





Tom Chatterton, »with various ‘stock com- 
panies on the Coast, and at present a member 
of the Ye Liberty Players in Oakland, is also 
the proprietor of the chain of Tom Chatterton 
system of bakeries, with several stores here. 


BOSTON. 


By LEN LIBBEY. 
KEITH'S (Robert G. Larsen, mgr.; agent, 
U. B. O.).—Blanche Ring, suffering from a 





MAX HART 


ANNOUNCES THE REUNION OF 


FOSTER BAL 
FORD WEST 


WHO WILL. PRESENT 


“IN THE DAYS OF ’61” 
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BOSTON 
240 Trement Street 
Jimmie McHugh, Mgr. 





Grand Opera House Building 
“Ez” Keough, Mgr. 
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WoRTS BY ALEX SULLIVAN 


KISSE 
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CHICAGO 


ANOTHER BIG LAND 


MUSIC BY LYNN COWAN 


EVERY SONG WE BAVE PUBLISHED RECENTLY HAS BEEN IMITATED. 

THIS iS THE BEST SONG WE HAVE CAPTURED SINCE WE HAVE BEEN IN BUSINESS 
WE BEG OUR COMPETITORS 
WE BEG OUR FRIENDS TO COMMUNICATE WITH US AT ONCE 


McCARTHY & FISHER, Inc., 


JACK MILLS 
Prot. Mgr. 


10 PLEASE LAY OFF 


Gen. Sates Mgr. 


224 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK \ 


GEO. A. FRIEOMAN, 
Gen. Mgr. 


JOSEPH MITTENTHAL 
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Severe altack OL poor Mauterial for a star of 
her calibre, had a tough task holding up 
her end Monday night, despite that the house 
was capacity, friendly and demonstrative. 
Her only hope, and she apparently divined it 
early, was her “Bing-Bang-Bing-’em on the 
Rhize,”’ the closing number, and she plugged 
it until it creaked. Her opening lyric, based 
on the inability to secure songs like her old- 
time triumphs, was a mouthful of wisdom if 
ever a truth was told in song. Its a safe bet 
that Miss Ring is in the market for-—ma- 
terial and equally safe to declare that her 
act would have been 75 per cent. better had 
she been able to use a couple of snappy num- 
bers. 

Josie O’Meers opened none to well in a con- 
ventional wire act. The Wilton Sisters, a 
versati'e set of twins, who sing, play and 
dance, went big, but nearly crabbed a corking 
act by a curtain speech (released) about the 
actors back stage being jealous of applause 
and other confidential stuff. If they continue 
to be placed on so early on the bill they can 
continue getting away with a curtain speech 
but should use something in keeping with 
the remainder of their act. The Seven Honey 
Boys, running after time-honored methods, 
went well, the main handicap of the. act being 
the fact that they are using time-honored 
jokes for which there is little excuse with the 


abundance of brighter minstrel material at 
present available. McKay and Ardine scored 
their customary hit, with Miss Ardine re- 
ceiving even more kidding from her partner 
oncerning her avordupois than heretofore, 
although her increasing weight does not seem 
to affect her dancing in the slightest. Martin 
Webb, a sort of an Italianized Stan Stanley 
act, working from the same orchestra seat 
that Stanley always uses, opened with a bang 
but began to peter out toward the end. Its 
greatest handicap came through being booked 
too soon after Stanley who played here within 
a couple of months. 

Chic Sales had things his own way as 
usual, and the show was nearly stopped in an 
effort to get him to play the old organ behind 
which he makes his costume changes. Santi, 
cleverly billed, closed, holding the house bet- 
ter than any closing act this season until the 
tail end of the act, when the seats began to 
bang. It is a question as to whetier her 
number is timed right, as Alta Krom, her 
soprano soloist, could cover the dead stage 
period with a song instead of the present 
method of giving her stage time and then 
having a wait for the new “set.” 

BOSTON (Charles Harris, mgr.; agent, U. 
B. O.).—The Mastersingers at Fore River 
topped the bill, and proved to be a heavy 
drawing card, as their last showing here 


was at the close of the summer season as a 
big-time headliner. Supporting vaudeville in- 
cluded Kane and Coyle, DeLeon and Davies, 
Edie and Ramsden and Marie Gardner, The 
feature film was “Her Body in Bond.” 

BIJOU (Ralph Gilman, megr.).—Pictures. 
Good. 

BOWDOIN (Al Somerbee, mgr.; agent, U. 
B. 0O.).—Pickford’s “Johanna BEniists’’ fea- 
tured with a pop bill consisting of the Ben- 
nett Sisters, Octavo, Datly and McGee, Franks 
and Addington and Flosso. 

ORPHEUM (Victor J. Morris, mgr.; agent, 
Loew).—Edmunds and Lawton topped the 
bill with a crash in “Going to the Wedding” 
and “Don’t Lie to Mamma.” The supporting 
bill included the Havey De Vora Trio, Billy 
DeVere, Donald and Cleveland, Francis and 
Wilson and the film “Such a Little Pirate.” 

PARK (Thomas D. Soriero, mgr.).—Pic- 
tures. Excellent. 

SCOLLAY OLYMPIA (Ralph Ripley, mgr.). 
—Kellermann’s ‘‘Queen of the Sea” featured 
and drew.to a turnaway. Supporting pop in- 
cludes the Concertos, Jim Reynolds, Nell and 
Elsie Gilbert and Piquo and Co. 

GORDON’S OLYMPIA (Frank MHookailo, 
mgr.).—Harold Lockwood in “Pals First’? and 
an old Chaplin topped the film bill with the 
supporting pop bill inciuding Frank Sherman 
and Co. .in “Mrs. Ritter Appears,” Goldini, 


Hanion and Clifton, and Novac and Vincent. 
Good. 

ST JAMES (J. R. mer.; agent, 
Quigley).—‘‘Vive La France,”’ the feature film 
with a supporting bill including “‘Ten-Forty- 
West,”’ Merrill and Hanley, Sheppard and 
Ott, The Follies of Vaudeville, Jackson and 
Wirth and Oddonne. 

GLOBE (Frank Meagher, mgr.).—Pictures. 


Somes, 


Good. 
COLUMBIA (Joseph Brennan, mgr.).—Pic- 
tures. G > 

SHUBERT (BE. D. Smith, megr.).—Second 
week of “Chu Chin Chow.” Capacity. 

PLYMOUTH (E. D. Smith, mgr.).—Second 
week of “Seventeen.” Going strong. 

MAJESTIC (E. D. Smith, mgr.).—‘*May- 
time’ still running song after its move from 
the Shubert to make room for “Chu Chin 
Chow.” 

WILBUR (E. D. Smith, mgr.).—"‘Oh Lady, 
Lady,” on its last week, with business holding 
up strong. 

PARK SQUARE (Fred Wright, megr.).— 
“Friendly Enemies’’ on its last two weeks to 
good business. 

TREMONT (Charles J. Rich, mgr.).—Last 
week of “She Took a Chance,” being whipped 
into better shape daily. 

HOLLIS (Charles J. Rich, megr.).—Last 
week of Margaret Anglin in “Billeted.” Pair. 


2nd BIG WEEK, KEITH’S PALACE, NEW YORK (October 28) 


LORETTA McDERMOTT 


with “FRISCO.” Enuf Sed 








TOM JONE 





NOW LOCATED 


Room 324, Putnam Bldg. 


PHONE 6814 BRYANT 


WRITE, WIRE or ’PHONE 
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LUCIE LACOSTE 


IN A CLEVER AND FASCINATING COMEDY 


“PETTICOAT LOYALTY” 


WRITTEN, PRODUCED AND STAGED BY HERSELF 








TO, sir, as soon as I can shed this royal 

raiment and get busy with ALBOLENE 

to remove this make-up, I'll go with you to 
the hotel for something to eat.” 


ALBOLENE 


Every man and woman on the stage knows 
that nothing equals ALBOLENE to remove 
the paint and to keep the skin in good con- 
dition. 

For the make-up box 1 and 
Also in 4g and | Ib. cans. 


ALBOLENE is sold by druggists and 
; dealers in make-up. 
Free sample on request. 


2 ounce tubes. 





McKESSON & ROBBINS 
incorporated 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Est. 1 


9] Fulton Street, New York 








COLONIAL (Charles J. Rich, mgr.) .—‘‘Go- 


ing Up” opened Monday night to capacity. 
BOSTON OPERA HOUSE (E. D. Smith, 
megr.).—Last week of Robert Mantell in re- 
pertoire. Fair. 
COPLEY (Henry Jewett, mgr.).—Seoond 


week of “The Chinese Puzzle.’’ Good busi- 
ness, due partly to novelty of production and 
partly to first appearance in two years of 
Jewett upon the stage. 

GAYETY (Thomas Henry, 
Howe's “Big Show.”’ Excellent. 

CASINO (Charles Waldron, mgr.).— Coop- 
er’s “Best Show in Town.” Big. 

HOWARD (George E. Lothrop, mgr.).— 
“Girls from Joyland,’ with supporting house 
bill, including Dena Cooper and Co. in ‘‘Christ- 
mas Eve,” Tommy Hayden and Co., Mae 
Marvin, Al and May Lorella, Tommy Hayes 
and Dave Miller. Big. 


megr.).—Sam 


Openings Nov. 4 include “The Tiger Rose” 
at the Tremont, “Business Before Pleasure” 
and Otis Skinner in “The 
Honor of the Family” at the Hollis Street. 





BILLY 





PURCELLA AND RAMSAY 


JUVENILE AND SOUBRETTE 
WITH 
MOLLIE WILLIAMS GREATEST SHOW 


EVYLEEN 








THE FAYNES 


Touring South African Theatres 


“Up in Mabel’s Room” will succeed 
“Friendly Enemies’ at the Park Square a 
week from next Monday night. 








Al Herrenden has moved from Waldron’s 
Casino where he has been for many years to 
take charge of the box office at the Castle 
Square, which opens next Monday night in 
stock. 


Miss “Billy’’ Eldridge, locally known as 
both a dancer and a diver, has joined the 
“Oh Lady, Lady’ company at the Wilbur, 
and will be a general understudy in minor 
roles, 





The Castle Square reopens Monday as a 
stock house, with daily matinees at a $1 top, 
under the management of George E. Clark 
and backed by Boston capital. The opening 
attraction will be “Cheating Cheaters,”’ and 


the company will include Dudley Ayers 
(lead), Ann McDonald (lead), Mark Kent, 
Betty Barnicoat, Aubrey Bosworth, Joseph 


Sweeney, Teddy le Duc, 
and Dorothy Tierney. 
will be stage director. 


Blanche Frederici 
William C. Masson 


BUFFALO. 


To David Gray, of Buffaio, now a captain 
in the liason corps under General Mangin, was 
allotted the task of novelizing “The Boome- 


rang,” one of the most successful plays of 
years. 





Niagara Falls Elks have proved that they 
are the Best People on Earth. One day last 
week they heard that an emergency hospital 
was greatly needed for the care of influenza 
victims. They asked the health officers if 
their club house would do. It would. In 17 
minutes they stripped it of furniture. Two 
hours later nine patients were admitted to a 
fairly well ordered hospital. 





Probably few places suffered as much from 
the influenza as Niagara Falls. Depending 
to a great extent on a transient population the 
stores were so hard hit that they threatened 
to close voluntarily. 





Rather than deprive Buffalo of the concert 
scheduled for Nov. 11, Caruso has agreed to 
break an inviolable rule and to come here 


after the opening of the grand opera session 
in New York. 





The State Health Department, co-operating 
with the local draft boards, will show the 
‘Fit to Fight” film at Elmwood Music Hall 











LESTER COSTUME CO., 189 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


$5 French Heels $5 


MORE BRILLIANT 
THAN RBINESTONES 


Quickly adjusted to any slipper or 
shoe, giving greater «sparkle than 
jewels. Send size of slippers with 
order, or send us your slippers and 
we will adjust heels without extra 
charge. 

The following celebrities are wear- 
ing them: = fig ee Marjorie 
Rambeau, Herbert Clliften, Mellie 
King, Wanda Lyon, Florenze Tem- 
pest, Ford Sisters, and others. 


We are sole distributors for 
U. S. and Canada 





after the closing is lifted. The film deals with 
man’s physical make-up and shows just what 
Uncle Sam does to make them better men 
after they get in the army. 





“Hub” Taylor, well known throughout this 
end of the state for his association with 
Pathe, is now on the road for Goldwyn. Charles 
J. Rose, formerly of the sales department of 
Pathe, more lately with General, is serving 
as an apprentice boiler maker in a munition 
plant. 





The Liberty Loan Committee has extended 
thanks to the local film men who devoted their 
time during the lay-off to boosting the cam- 
paign. The film men’s committee was headed 
by Charles A, “Buck” Taylor, manager of 
Pathe. 





DENVER. 


By EDWARD T. GAHAN. 

The probable reopening of playhouses here 
Nov. 3 will find Denver’s theatres in a splen- 
did condition, every theatre in the city having 
been renovated during the closed period. The 
Paris has been renovated inside and out, and 
when business is resumed it will be known to 
the public as the Rivoli. 





NOTICE FOR 
EUROPE 


Players in Europe desiring te advertise 
in VARIETY, and wishing te take advan- 
tage of the Prepaid Rates allowed, may 
secure the same, if at the time of mailing 
advertising cepy direet to VARIETY, New 
York, the amount in payment fer it is 
placed in VARIETY’S credit at the 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT AND FOR- 
WARDING CO.” « 
Carlten St., Regent St., S. W., London 


For uniformity in exchange, the Pall 
Riall Co, will aceept depesits fer VARIETY 
at four shillings, two pence, on the dollar. 


Through this manner of transmission, 
all danger of less te the player is averted; 
VARIETY assumes fiill risk and acknowl- 
edges the Pall Mall Co.’s receipts as its 
own receipts fer all meney placed with 
Soe Mall to VARIETY’S credit. 














THE COMEDY HIT OF THE COLONIAL, NEW YORK, THIS WEEK (Oct. 28) 


JACK 


MABEL 


DARREL AND EDWARDS 


In “TID BITS” 


Extemporaneous Nut Comedy 





Direction, AARON KESSLER 
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Members of the new Tom Wilkes Stock Com- 
pany, due to open at the Denham when the 
ban is lifted, have taken advantage of the 
lay-off by brushing up on coming attractions. 
The company will open with “The Brat,” but 
parts have been assigned and scripts read for 
the second and third offerings. 





Jessie Miller, of the Miller Sisters, on Pan- 
tages’ Circuit, is making good use of her en- 
forced vacation. She is diligently studying 
typing with a view of becoming a stenographer 
in war service, should her services be re- 
quired. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


By O. M. SAMUEL. 
Adolph M. Eisner is now managing the Wm. 
L. Sherry Film Co. of Kansas City. 





The newest Richmond in the local the- 
atrical field is the Armstrong Amusement Co., 
with Jesse Armstrong, international sports- 


ALBOLENE 


7 —he safe 
make-up 


‘Remover 


A QUICK descent of the final cur. 
tain—then ALBOLENE—and the 

make-up disappears in no time. Your 

skin is kept in splendid condition by 

this sti, dapenell 

the favorite of the stage for years.* 


For the ray? box ] and 2 ounce 
tubes. Also in % and 1 Ib. cans. 


ALBOLENE is sold by any druggists or 
dealers in make-up. Free sample on 
<a request. 



















McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Incorporated 
Manufacturing Chemists 

Est. 1883 € 


91 Fulton Street, New York 
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evening gowns.” No smart woman can afford not to remove the hair 
from her arms, and arm-pits. Fashion and modesty demand this of 
her. X-Bazin, mixed with water, dissolves any superfluous hair in five 
‘minutes just as soap removes dust from the skin, leaving it smooth and 


ferent FASHION SAYS: “Sheer fabrics, for blouses, afternoon and 


NEW YORK OPENING SOON 


>< 


Cre Famous French 
Depilatory Powder 


XBazin 
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oy white and soft. , 
%, i 50c. and $1.00 at all drug and department stores, or we will 

’ mail direct on receipt of price. T5c. and $1.50 in Canada. 
fa HALL & RUCKEL, Inc., 225 Washington Street, New York City s 
, % 
OSL CASALL CARE WE SERPS O O LP a are 


man, as its president, Lew Rose, vice-presi- 
cent and sxeneral manager, and Arthur B. 
Leopold, secretary-treasurer. The company 
will operate the Dauphine, projecting stock 
burlesque. Nov. 17 is announced as the open- 
ing date. 





E. V. Richards, general manager of the 
Saenger Amusement Co., is recovering, after 
a severe attack of influenza. His entire fam- 
ily was stricken, and announcement has been 
made all members are practically well. Fos- 
ter Olroyd, manager of the Strand, is re- 
ported out of danger after an attack. Anna 
Sessions, in charge of the World office, is 





lemake-up re nover, - 


THEATRICAL PHOTOGRAPHER 








STRAND BLDG ROOM 213 
47 th ST 8 Bway. New York 
ORIGINALS REPRODUCTIONS 


Lobby Displays In Water Celor and Ol! 
SPECIAL RATES FOR OCTOBER 


if Quality and Price are Inducements, we will be 
sure to please you. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 





OH! YOU DANCERS, SINGERS, /@ 
JUGGLERS, MUSICAL ACTS, Etc. 


GET A COPY OF THiS TERRIFIC HIT 
EITHER VOCAL OR INSTRUMENTAL 


JOS. W. STERN & CO., 1556 Broadway, N. Y.C. 7 


coming around all right, as is Leon Grand- 
jean, publicity man of the Saenger Co. Mrs. 
Jack Woods, whose husband succumbed to the 
malady Friday, is doing nicely, and will soon 
be about. 





The wife of Tom Campbell, manager of tae 
Tulane, has been ill with influenza, but is en- 
joying splendid health again. Mrs, Campbell 
was stricken while performing noble service of 
helping others. 





The Strand will offer, when it reopens, 
Enrico Caruso in “My Cousin Carus” and 
Chaplin in “Shoulder Arms.” 





“Ole Nelse,” favorite colored waiter at the 
St. Charles, has been commandeered by 
Madame Bernhardt. Bernhardt wired the hotel 
management she desired Nelse badly, and they 
have gladly complied in the knowledge the 
elderly darky was very desirous of minister- 
ing to the celebrated star. 





Harold Goldenberg, formerly treasurer of 
the Tulane, is now located at the Princeton 
naval school. 





Loura (Lois) Bara, sister of Theda Bara, 
was stricken withipfiuenza here, while the Fox 
star was engaged in making a picture. Loura 
Bara was to have enacted a role, which has 
since been assigned to Yvonne Ross, a local 
girl. 


PROVIDENCE. 


By KARL K. KLARK. 


The theatres of Providence formally opened 








Me hear the great big cannon roar, 

Me want to help Yank-man win war, 
Me like to fight and to heap much kill, 
Got to go and tomahawk Kaiser Bill; 
Me go along to fight in France, 

Me once again do big war dance; 

Me love the Indianola maiden so, 
Come and marry Bug-a-boo ’fore he go. 


Pref. Copy Song or Dance FREE. 
Vocal Orchestration FREE. 

Dance Orchestration to Leaders, 25c. 
Brass Band, 25c. 
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‘THE GIRL FROM OVER THERE” 











FURNITURE 
CASH or CREDIT 


| OPEN EVENINGS TILL 9 O'CLOCK 

















FOR NeW 8@-PAGH CATALOGUE 
SPECIAL SALE CIBCULAB 


Writs 
AND 12-PAGE 





























5-ROOM OUTFITS APARTMENT WITH 
@RAND RAPIDS PERIOD FURNITURE 
FURNITURE ALUE $500—NO 
%ROOM PERIOD 6-ROOM PERIOD 
APARTMENT APARTMEN 
S700 VALUE 91,000 VALUE 
585 $750 
_Value|Depostt|Weekly| Professional — 
$16@ | $10.00 | 35.06 Discount of 


$156 | $15.00 | $2.25 
$200 | $20.00 | $2.50 
$3.00 


BEE 115% 0 
site | senee | aces (fOr Cash 


Larger Amounts ap te $5,800 


Terms apply also to New York 
— Lge cs cane _— 
e pay 
Delivered by cur cwe moter pe 

















on Monday after being closed for three weeks 
because of the Influenza epidemic. Most of 
the houses had opened Saturday with pictures 
only, the ban being lifted at midnight Friday. 
Fay’s being the only one to show vaudeville. 
The formal opening Monday night, however, 
was not under very favorable conditions, due 
to many things. The political campaign ts at 
its height; on the opening evening thousands 
jammed into the Billy Sunday tabernacle to 
hear the Paris Symphony Orchestra, this keep- 
ing many away from the show houses; car 
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BEST PLACES TO STOP AT . 


Madison and Dearborn Streets 


BEST PLACES TO STOP AT 


LEONARD HICKS ww HOTEL GRANT 


“The Keystone of Hotel Hospitality” 
Offers Special Weekly Rates to the Profession. , 


CHICAGO 





Catering Exclusively te the Profession 





ra. orm {THE EDMONDS 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


MRS. GEORGE DANIEL, Proprictress 
Speci 


776-78-80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Between (47th and 48th Streets 





| One Block 
to Times Sq. | 





al Summer Rates from June te September 











Private Bath and "Phone Office— 
in Each Apartment NEW YORK 778 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Phone: Bryant 1944 Gee. P. Schneider, Prep. 


THE BERTHA 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


Cemplete fer Heusekeeping 
Cleen and 
Private Bath, 3—~4 Reems 


323 West 48rd Street, NEW YORE CITY 


Catering te the cemfort and convenience of the profession. 
Steam Heat and Electric Light ........,....0000. 


$9.50 Up 








Between 46th and 47th Streets 
Strictly Professional 


THE ADELAIDE 


Three, Four and Five-Room High-Class Furnished Apartments—$10 Up 
MRS. GEORGE HIEGEL, Mgr. 


One Block West of Broadway 
Phenes: Bryant 8950-1 








Phene: Greeley 6373-5374 


1—2—3 and 4 Rooms, from $3.50 Per Week Upwards—Housekeeping Privileges 


MARION HOTEL 


Private Bathse—Newly Renovated 


156 West 35th Street, off Broadway, New York City 


MRS. REILLY, Preprietress 








CHICAGO’S FAVORITE 


HOTEL RALEIGH 


Five Minutes’ Walk te All Theatres 
Reasonable Rates te the Profession 


Erie and Dearborn Sts. 








““AMUSEMENTS”’ 


Where to GO and What to SEE 
A 
CHARLES SCHRUER. Rattor 


Distributed FREE to All Visitors 


—ATLANTIC CITY— 


HIGH WATER MARF CIRCULATION—26,000 











fares have gone sailing again for the second 
time within six months; Billy Sunday is still 
in town; the weather was bad and the town 
has not yet recovered from the effects of the 
epidemic. However, most houses held fairly 
good audiences, 


SHUBERT MAJESTIC (Col. Felix R. Wen- 
dleschaefer, mgr.).—‘‘Business Before Pleas- 
ure” opened Monday night before fair audi- 
ence and went well with matinee on Wednes- 
day and another scheduled for tomorrow. ‘Oh, 
Lady! Lady! Lady !’’ next. 

OPERA HOUSE (Col. Felix R. Wendle- 
schaefer, mgr.).—House dark first three days 
with “Stop That Man," the Shuberts’ new play 
by George V. Hobart, author of “Experience,” 
booked to have its first showing on Thursday 
at this playhouse. Plans are to take the 
production to New York immediately after this 
week. Edwin Nicander, a former Albee Stock 
Company player, is to be seen as leading man. 
Sylvia Jason and Conseula Bailey are two 
leading ladies, the latter formerly with John 
Drew. 


KEITH’S (Charles Lovenberg, mgr.).—The 
Keith bill this week was of more than the 
usual interest to local playgoers because of 
the fact Raymond Bond, with the Albee Stock 
Company last season, shared beadline position 
in his “‘Silent Smith.”’ He was supported by 
Louise Hamilton and his act went big, Bond 
being given a royal welcome by his Provi- 
dence friends. The other headline act was 
Jack Norworth’s war-time offering, ‘‘Some- 
where With Pershing.” Others included the 
following: Gardiner and Harriman, Lola 
Girlie and James Templeton, Rae Eleanor Ball 
and her brother, Frances Yates and Gus Reed, 
Sylvia Clarke, James Thompson and Company, 
The Gladiators. 


EMERY (Martin R. Tochey, megr.).—aAl- 
though the vaudeville offering this week was 
a good one, perhaps the leading attraction 
was the return fo the official war film, 
“America’s Answer,’’ which was being shown 
at_other theatres, too, this week. ..Headjng.the 
vaudeville bill, first half, were Cook and Lo- 
renze, with others as follows: Tom Scott and 
Ada Christy, Phil Davis, George and Lily 
Gardner, Last half: Jean Walters and George 
Phillips in ‘‘Miss America,’’ Charles and Addie 
Wilkins, Anderson and Burt, Bob Mills, Maxon 
and Morris. 


FAY’S (Edward M. Fay, mer.).—Frank 


Herman and Isabel Frost with “The Jay Hip- 
podrome,’’ and Florence James, Irene Brooks, 
Mildred Parker, Lucille Kenyon and Francis 
Krohne in ‘‘The Tuneful Topical Misses’’ 
shared as headliners. Others: Frank Reno 
and Miss Myrtle Stonnig, Joe Marion and 
Florence Keys, Chief Spencer, Fillmore’s Apes. 

COLONIAL (Robert J. Macdonald, megr.).—; 
Barney Gerard’s burlesque revue, “Follies of 
the Day,” with a good cast, fine chorus and 
catchy music, etc., one of the season’s best 
offerings, according to those who have seen it, 
is going fairly well considering all the gen- 
eral circumstances. 





When the “Follies of th@ ay” Company ar- 
rived here Monday it came without its leading 
woman, Gertrude Hayes, who was left in New 
York, where she is suffering with an attack of 
influenza. Her part was played here this 
week in a capable manner by Pauline Harer, 
wife of the musical director of the show. 





For the second time in six months carfares 
have gone up in Providence. The new raise, 
which is a radical one, became effective last 
week and the schedule is so arranged that it 
costs 15 cents to get from some parts of the 
city into the theatrical district. Managers feel 
that the latest raise may have a bad effect on 
the show business and are watching the situa- 
tion with much interest. 





Billy Suau*, anuounced Sunday, when his 
tabernacle reopened after being clostd during 
the influenza epidemic, that he would stay at 
least a week longer in this city. Big crowds 
are filling the tabernacle nightly and fair 
crowds in the afternoons. Collections last 
Sunday exceeded $1,500 for the three services. 





The will of Col. R. A. Harrington, late owner 
of Rocky Point and a theatrical man known 
throughout New England, was filed last week 
and shows his estate to be worth close to 
$508,000. It is understeed plins- are being 
made to contest the will. According to the 


will Rocky Point, the largest of Rhode Island’s 


down-the-bay summer amusement parks, is 
valued at $400,000. He had a summer estate 
at Miami, Fla., valued at $10,000, and his 
home in Warwick, this state, at $15,000. Per- 
sonal and tangible property is estimated at 
between $70,000 and $80,000. The widow is 


lines, “L” road and subway. 


and cleanliness. 


Wit LED BATH AND SHOWE 
SYSTEM. 


YANDIS COURT 


241-247 West 434 St. Phone: Bryant 7912 


One, three and four-room apartments with kit- 
chenettes, private hath and telaphone. The privacy 
these apartments are noted for is one of ite attrac- 


tions. 
$11.00 Up Weekly 


IRVINGTON HALL 


855 to 359 West Sist St. Phone: Columbus 7152 


An elevator, fireproof buliding of the newest type, 
having every device and Rg ny Sourtnene 
are beautifally arrang 8 and 4 
rooms, with ry ond kitchenettes, “ied bath 


and ‘phone, 
$15.00 Up Weekly 





900 Housekeeping Apartments 


(of the better class, within reach of economical folks) 


Under the direct supervision of the owners. Located in the heart of the city, just off 
Broadway, close to all booking offices, principal theatres, department stores, traction 


We are the largest maintainers ef housekeeping furnished apartments specializing 
to theatrical folks. We are on the ground daily. This alone insures prompt service 


ALL BUILDINGS EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


HILDONA COURT 


841 te 847 baby 45th St. 

A Buliding De Luxe 
oman Comm erey: ELEVATOR Srastaents annanere IN SUITES OF ONE, TWO AND THREE 
THESE APARTMENTS EMBODY EVERY LUXURY KNOWN TO MODERN SCIENCE. 


$50.00 Up Monthly; $15.00 Up Weekly 





Phone: Bryant 6255. 


TCHENS, KITCHENETTES AND VACUUM 


HENRI COURT 


812, 314 and 316 West 48th St. Phone: Bryant 8560 


An up-to-the-minute, new, fireproof buliding, 
arranged in apartments of three and four rooms with 
— and private bath. ‘Phone in each apart- 
men 


$15.00 Up Weekly 


THE DUPLEX 


325 and 330 West 43d St. Phone: Bryant 4293-6131 
Three and four rooms with bath, furnished to a 
egree of modernness that excels anything in this 

type of buliding. These ,foattnens will acoom- 





Address all communications to M. Claman 
Principal Office—Yandis Court, 241 West 43d Street, New York 
Apartments can be seen evenings. Office in each building. 


modate four or more adul 
$9.00 Up ‘Venliee 

















Notice to Profession! 


SEYMORE HOTEL 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Centrally Located Up te Date 
Rates, 75e. and Upwards 











named as executrix without surety and one- 
half of the estate is given to her in lieu of 
dower 





Repairs and changes were made at several 
of the local theatres during the three week 
period they were closed because of the epi- 
demic, 





Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, spoke before a jammed house at In- 
fantry Hall Tuesday evening. This had its 
effect on show house receipts. 





The Strand and the Emery were turned into 
political arenas last Sunday night when Con- 
gressman George F. O’Shaunessy held forth at 
each place. 


Col. Wendelschaefer has again inaugurated 
his opening night scheme adopted last season 
at the Providence Opera House and the Sht- 
bert Maiestic of two seats for the price of one. 
This holds good for opening nights only. 





Josef Rosenblatt, famous cantor tenor of 
New York, assisted by Stuart Ross, pianist, 
appeared in a song recital at Fay’s last Sun- 
day afternoon and filled the house at $1.50 top. 





The Providence musical season opened Mon- 
day night when the Paris Symphony Orchestra 
appeared at the Billy Sunday tabernacle. The 
next big musical event comes next Sunday, 
when the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
with Max Rosen, violinist, will open the Stein- 
ert 1918-19 concerts at the Shubert Majestic. 
This will be followed by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, on Nov. 19, for its first of a series 
of five concerts at Infantry Hall. 





Rhodes, the big dance hall at Rhodes-on- 
the-Pawtuxet, reopened its doors last Monday 
night after having been closed tight because of 
the ban on dance halls during the epidemic. 





Col. Theodore Roosevelt addressed an audi- 
ence of 10,000 persons at the big Billy Sunday 





INERS 


AKE.- UP 


Est. HENRY C. MINER, Inc 





tabernacle here on Thursday evening of last 
week. This was his first visit to Providence 
in many years. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“Vitagraph Bill’ Allen, known throughout 
Western New York as the representative of 
Vitagraph, is now in France with the Tank 
Corps. During his rambles through the state 
Bill was famous for his affection for his good 
friend, ‘‘Henry,” as he called his flivver. 
Bill is still driving a car, or rather a tank, 
and he writes that the “machine behaved beau- 
tifully” during a recent skirmish. 








Charles A. Taylor, better known as ‘‘Buck,” 
was in Rochester last week. He is manager 
of the Metro exchange in Buffalo, and with 
his chief booker, Al Teashmacher, started on 
a fishing trip to while away the hours while 
things are closed. The party wound up in 
Rochester, but not in the car they started in, 
as the drive shaft broke on ‘‘Buck’s” car and 
it was abandoned. 





As soon as the closing order is rescinded the 
Gordon will open for the especial purpose of 
showing ‘America’s Answer,’ the second of 
the official war pictures released by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information. The Gordon 
has been permanently closed for some time. 





Manager John H. H. Fennyvessey, of the 
Family, announces that he will start a song 
contest upon reopening. 





Manager L. G. Brady, of the Regent, Geneva, 
has contracted for a pipe organ. 





The Lyceum announces Thurston, the ma- 
gician, will open at that house Noy. 4 





There are now eleven stars on the service 
flag of the Family. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


By CHESTER B. BAHN. 

EMPIRE (M. E. Wolff, mgr.; Francis P. 
Martin, rep.).—All week, ‘“‘Turn to the Right.” 
Away with a good start Monday. Ruth Ches- 
ter, charming mother. Mike Donlin, satis- 
factory. Edgar Nelson overdoes his role of 
Sam just a bit. DeWitt Newing, T. W. Gib- 
son, Joe Bascum, Betty Blye, Cecil Dwight 


and Betty Dwight are capable. Next week, 
“Hearts of the World.” 
WIETING (James Barnes, mer.).—All 


week, Thurston. A_ diversified program of 
magic that takes two hours or thereabouts to 
present, is the latest Thurston offering. The 
levitation number and the “triple mystery’ 
offered for seversa! seasons again featured. 
Judging from tlhe applause they are as popular 
as ever. Perhaps the greatest surprise is the 
appearance of Thurston at the Wieting. Here- 
tofore his show has been one of the annual 
features of the Bastable season. The week 
stand here is also a change. Thurston usually 
filled half week engagement. 

BASTABLE (Stephen A. Bastable, mgr.).— 
First half, “20th Century Maids,” burlesque, 
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BEST PLACES TO DINE .AT 


BEST PLACES TO DINE AT 





olden 


See the GIRLS PLAY HOCKEY 


ICTORY REVUE 


With World’s Greatest Skaters and Ice Ballet 


The 1919 Edition of the 


4th Floor: Dinner at 7.30—Midnight Parade 11.30 


CAMP of the ALLIES 


3RD FLOOR MOST NOVEL IDEA EVER 
Nina Whitmore, Hostess 


Glades 








Dancing Contests Vossdaxs and Fridays. 





ARTERNOON TE4 DANCES 3 TO 6 MAIN FLOOR ~ 
ThomasHialys 
Moaduray ts GO*rst. any. 
Phone Columbus 9900 
ae“ THE PARISIEN ===. 
)—LUNCH, 600e.—A LA CARTE 


LEADING FRENCH TABLE D’HOTE DINNER, $1.60 ae ey 
Cabaret. No dul! moments. 
spacious Dance Floor in town. 


eautiful Concert and Dance Muslo. 


“THE RENDEZVOUS OF THEATRICAL'S BEST” 


Lunch 60 Cents 
Dinner $1.00 
108-11 0W.49thSt. 


SATURDAYS 
and 
SUNDAYS 
$1.00 


Bryant 6252 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE BEST ITALIAN DINNER IN THE CITY 





158-60 WEST 45th STREET 
Bet. Sixth Ave. and Broadway 





SUPERIOR ITALIAN TABLE D’HOTE 
and A LA CARTE 


Telephones: {j337 BRYANT New York City tetephones: }10193 COLUMBUS 


PAP MARTERA gagigt 


2128-30 BROADWAY 
Bet. 74th and 75th Sts. 

















Stands out head and shoulders above the usual 
burlesque. The book, while probably not con- 
taining very much that is new, is replete with 
clean humor. All principals are good and the 
chorus is the best looking and dressed here in 
months. And they can sing. The patriotic 
finale to the first act is stirring and beauti- 
ful. But if every American girl wore that 
costume that Madeline Worth sports when 
singing her ‘typical American girl’’ number— 
well, Europe would soon be depopulated. Last 
half, nothing booked. Next week, Ben Welch. 

TEMPLE (Albert A. Van Auken, megr.).— 
First half, vaudeville, ‘Grenadier Girls’ head- 
lined, pleasing musical act, substituting for 
“The Little Liar.’”’ Gillen and Mulcady do 


well. Claude and Marion Cleveland, laugh 
provokers. Lillian Gonne and Bert Albert, 
scored. Tozart, good. Stewart and Mercer, 


curtain run down during the act. 
news columns. 


CRESCENT (William Brown, mgr.).—First 
half, vaudeville, Bel Hilbert, ex-physical di- 
rector for the llth U. 8S. Infantry, headlined. 
Tells a thrilling story of the work of the boys 
at Chateau-Thierry, of especial interest to 
Syracuse because of the work there of the 
Syracuse Brigade. Five other acts of the 
usual pop calibre round out the Dill. 


Reported in 





The Post Standard’s dramatic writer pulled 
the prize bone of the theatrical year here 
when reviewing the Temple bill for the first 
half of the week in the Tuesday morning edi- 
tion. riting at length, he paid a high tribute 
“to “The Little Liar,’’ which he declared won 
favor with the Temple audience. He also 
spoke of the capable company, the fun in the 
book and the pretty music. The review may 
have been quite correct had ‘‘The Little Liar” 
been presented. But it wasn’t, the “Grenadier 
Girls” replacing the number. In the future 


probably the Post Standard reviewer will see 
= show, at least before grinding out a re- 
view. 


The Madison, Oneida, reopened Monday, 
showing the film “Pershing’s Crusaders.”’ 








Thfee buildings at Cayuga Lake Park, the 
Seneca Fa!''g amusement resort, were badly 
damaged by an early morning fire Monday. The 
property is owned by Thomas Kellogg. 





Arrested for another burglary here, Frank 
J. Hewitt, 19, confessed to the police that he 
had participated in a robbery at the Bastable 
Theatre box office. He said the job netted 
$49, but asserted he only got $4. His pal 
knocked him down and ran away with the 
balance. Hewitt also confessed to a job in 
Schenectady and other thefts here. 





Attractions for the ‘a week at the 


Richardson, Oswego, N. Y., are: Monday- 
Tuesday, “The Auction Block” ; Wednesday- 
Thursday, “The Unbeliever’; Friday-Satur- 
day, “Sunshine Alley.”’ 





While the influenza quarantine has been 
raised in Syracuse and Oswegyv, other Central 
New York cities are not so fortunate, the ban 
on amusements remaining in force in Water- 
town, Auburn, Elmira, Utica and Bingham- 
ton, as well as several smaller towns. The 
epidemic, is, however, on the decline at 
Watertown, but the theatres there will not 
reopen for at least another week. Two emer- 
gency hospitals have been discontinued, but 
one is still in operation. Only 60 new cases 
were reported for 48 hours. If the epidemic 
conditions continue to show the same rate of 
improvement at Auburn, the quarantine there 
will be removed the latter part of this week. 


SMARTEST OF 
MOTOR RESORTS 


Open All Year 





PELHAM HEATH INN 


Pelham Parkway, at Eastchester Avenue; and 


BLOSSOM HEATH INN 


Merrick Read, Lynbrook, L. L Unequaled in Cuisine and Service. 


Under direction of H. & J. Susskind 








The epidemic has been maing@aining a strangle 
hold on Auburn. At Binghamton the 48-hour 
report showed 98 cases. While it was cur- 
rently reported that the Binghamton theatres 
would reopen Thursday, Commissioner of 
Public Safety Cortland Wilber said Tuesday 
no official announcement had been made. 
At Canastota the picture houses have been 
permitted to reopen, but the churches are 
still closed. There has been some criticism 
because of this. 





The Lyceum, Ithaca, celebrated its 25th 
anniversary Saturday with “The Man Who 
Stayed at Home.” At the matinee five $5 
Ww. S. 8S. stamps were given to five members 
of the audience by the management. 





Two womeen have applied for passports to 
go overseas for service in the Over There 
Theatrical League. They are Marion Skove, 
daughter of Police Justice Benjamin Shove 
of this city, and Beulah Leighton Crofoot of 
Rochester. 


Theatres filled to capacity Sunday gave 
definite proof that the full confidence of the 
public here, once shattered by the epidemics 
of pneumonia and influenza, has been restored. 
While the quarantine on amusement houses 
was raised Oct. 25, the real test of patronage 
did not come until Sunday, always the city’s 
biggest theatre day. Attendances at the play- 
houses Sunday night exceeded any Sunday 
night crowds ever recorded in Syracuse, The 
enforced inactivity of the last three weeks 
had apparently made the city theatre mad. 
The only thing to remind of the quarantine 
were red-lettered signs of the Bureau of 
Health warning the theatre-goers to take all 
precautions against a new disease outbreak. 

All local houses, with the exception of the 
Wieting, reopened Friday, and fair houses 
were the rule for the initial performances. 
The Bastable had Rose Sydell’s London Bellies. 
The attraction is well up to the burlesque 
standard of today, and while some old stuff 
and a few broad lines are embodied, the pro- 
duction on the whole is good. The chorus is 
above the average, and the prifftipal come- 
dians, George F. Hayes, Al Ferris, J. Hunter 
Wilson and Eddie Smith, have clever special- 
ties. The women principals are also satis- 
factory. With Louise Hartman sick in a local 
hospital, the primma donna role fell to Martha 
Richards. She filled it with ease. 

The Temple and Crescent both resumed 
vaudeville Friday, while the Empire had Ly- 
man Howe’s latest travel pictures. 





noiiieen 


The ban on amusements in force in Oswego 
for several weeks was officially raised Oct. 24, 
The health authorities had voted the previous 
day to reopen the saloons but to maintain the 
ban on the theatres. The action of the board 
in continuing the playhouse quarantine 
brought great criticism. The votes against 
opening the theatres were cast by Commis- 
sioners Lynch and Whalen, both liquor deal- 
ers, They voted for the reopening of the 
saloons, although insisting the theatre ban be 
kept in force, Commissioner Otis led the fight 
for the reopening of the amusement houses. 





The Seymour Opera House: at Mount Morris 
has been transformed into an emergency hos- 
pital for the treatment of cases of influenza 
and pneumonia. Mount Morris probably is 
facing the worst local situation in the state. 
Over one-quarter of the residents are ill. Be- 
cause of the great number of deaths and tha 
scarcity of labor, graves are being dug with a 
scraper and team. 





A private showing of “America's Answer,” 
released through the Committee on Public In- 
formation, was given at the Strand here to 
war workers Saturday. The first public show- 
ing here is scheduled for Nov. 10. Local gear 
factories will take over the house complefe for 
several screenings. 





Manager M. D. Gibson of the Mozart and 
Majestic at Elmira is behind a proposal to 
take films of relatives of Elmira boys serving 
in Company L, 108th Infantry—the,old Third 
New York—and send them overseas for a 
Christmas screening before the infantrymen. 





Because of the influenza epidemic, the concert 
scheduled to be given at the Olympic, Water- 
town, Oct. 41, by Louise Homer, has been post- 
poned until January. 





The Tioga, Owego, N. Y. (not Oswego), has 
been closed because of the epidemic. An early 
lifting of the ban is indicated by the Board 
of Health. 





Army life agrees with Henry J. Gurnes, first 
picture operator in Syracuse to go tq the 
front. Gurns was employed at the Standard. 
He says that he has gained 20 pounds, has 
been in two big battles, and closes with “we 
certainly are giving the Huns all the fight 
they want.” 





AFTER FOUR YEARS On The SCREEN 





POLLY MORAN 


ANNOUNCES HER RETURN 





TO VAUDEVILLE 


ALL MATERIAL BY JEAN HAVEZ—Copyrighted 


Personal Management 


JENIE JACOBS 
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HER COUNTRY FIRST. 


Dorothy, Great...--.264+5 s+¢272Vivian Martin, 
PYAMEIIN  GEABL: oc ccc cctscseeses John Cossar 
ee | PT eee eee y eee es Florence Oberle 
ONE | ee eee se Brydine Zuber 
ci  MSSMOGUR s 6 o> 0000 cbad oeb be J. Parks-Jones 
FB Pree rer? eae lL. W. Steers 
William eens .++++Lewis Willoughby 
PT ccencebadevew se &hue scan James Farley 
Dn: weeedes -Lillian Leighton 

Mary Roberts Rinehart’s story which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post several 
months ago, under the ime title, has been 
converted into a five-reel feature by Para- 
mount witl Viviat Martin tarred The pic- 
ture version has been well done, yet it lacks 
the punch which is conveyed in the story. Miss 
Martin as Dorothy Grant, a patriotic girl who 


wants to do her bit, is good in streaks, but 
she frequently fails to grasp the high spots, 
and consequently the picture loses much of 
its dramatic power. 


Supporting the star is a well balanced com- 
pany. The settings are extremely handsome 


and the photography could hardly have been 
improved, the only fault being that there were 


too many close-ups, many of them being un- 
necessary. Many of the minor faults of the 
picture will never be noticed unless the spec- 
tator has read the story. 

Dorothy Grant, just released from a “‘finish- 
ing school, is imbued with the idea that her 


country needs her, or her’assistance, so she 
decides to form a Girls’ Aviation Corps The 
wealthy parents of the young women do not 


take their efforts seriously, and although the 
girls obtain their uniforms, they have great 
dificulty in finding a place to drill. They 
finally go to a meadow, where a farmer, who 
is an ex-soldier, offers to teach them drill 
tactics, and they gladly accept his offer. 

The “wig wagging’ taught the girls by the 
old soldier, stands them in good stead, when 
Dorothy’s home is invaded by German spies 


and her father’s munitions factory is about to 
be blown up. 

“Her Country First’ will make a pleasing 
and acceptable program feature. 


, WOMAN. 


PROLOG. 

The Woman..... spoke band cake Florence Billings 
i Pe ons 6s at paths be Rok eee eS Warren Cook 
FIRST EPISODE. 
Py or rer Serre rrr Cet Ethel Hallor 
ES ". ond 2 AB OMS ES § ROa See Ceerear Henry West 


SECOND EPISODE. 


NRC ST Te eee eTT TTT. Flore Revalles 


DE, sed awssaorvevdutsec .---Paul Clerget 
THIRD EPISODE. 

Sak ste Kees s setae On Diana Alien 
DE, 044% vsadeasscene Escamillo Fernandez 
FOURTH EPISODE. 

POURS. owes c¥UESS Saiccadece Hos Gloria Goodwin 
- By . | er oe Chester Barnett 


FIFTH EPISODE. 


et MES sc Sé wa bes heen? hide va Fair Binney 

. | aR ee Warner Richmond 
. EPILOGUE. 

Be Ser ee ee te Florence Billings 

.. £ . SPP roriee Lette .»+.Warren Cook 


The eternal feminine is treated in a novel 
manner by Maurice Tourneur in his latest 
super-production, ‘“‘Woman.” The scenario was 
written by Charles Whittaker, founded on a 
chapter from Moore’s “Memoirs of My Dead 
Life,” the gist of which is that woman is the 
legitimate subject of all men’s thoughts. 

The picture is divided into a prolog, five 
episodes and an epilog. 

In the prolog a woman is revealed nagging 
her husband, who takes it quite good-humor- 
edly and continues to smoke contentedly. She 
leaves him in a huff and he picks up a dic- 
tionary, or encyclopaedia, and proceeds to read 
upon the definition of ‘‘woman,”’ who is de- 
scribed in a_ sinister vein. First there is 
flashed a series of contrasting types of women 
in all walks of life, then five episodes, all 
visualizing vampires of history, myth or fic- 
tion, one of the episodes going so far as to 
state that more men are led astray by “pure’”’ 
women than sirens. Each Eden in turn loses 
its Eve. Just about this point it begins to get 
on your nerves and you resent the imputation 
that all women are bad. Despite the magnifi- 
cent and splendiferous stage settings, the ex- 
cellent acting and inimitable direction, not to 
mention the dissolves, double exposures, etc., 
you grow indignant at the deliberate insult 
being offered to the fair sex. 

That’s where Tourneur proves himself the 
wonderful psychologist. He figures you can 
stand just about one hour of this. which, with 
the prolog, occupies about 70 minutes. Then 
comes the epilog defense of women, in which 
he proceeds to explain the reason for it all, 
i. e., that woman was a slave before stavery 
existed—that it needed the present war for us 
to realize what women are and to appreciate 
them—that is women who are winning the war, 
and so on, with inserts from the official week- 
lies showing the various kinds of work the 
women are doing to help in this war, from Red 
Cross to industrial occupations, finishing wit 
the sacrifice of Fdith Cavell of her life for the 
cause of humanity. 

it’s the kind of a.super-nicture..neople will 
t e theatre and 
comment on most favorably The production 
is not only massive, but artistic. Jolo. 


THREE MOUNTED MEN. 


“Three Mounted Men” 
combination of Western 


talk about after thev leave th 


(Universal) is a 
picture and love 


»¥icts,,4...8 


story, well interwoven and fairly interesting. 
Cheyenne Harry and Buck Masters are con- 
prison,.and are. bitter. .ememies, 
Masters is doing time for forgery. ‘The war- 
den’s son, knowing this, gets Masters’ help 
in fixing the figures on the books and makes 
a great deal of money, promising to pay Mas- 
ters a fair share. Masters is finally par- 
doned, however, to the great regret of the 
worden’s son When he leaves the son gives 
him what he considers too small a sum of 
money for the work he has done. Afterward 
he commences to hound the son, and to write 
him threatening letters. So the man decides 
that the safest course to pursue is to cause 


Master’s rearrest. He telis Cheyenne Harry 
that he will effect his pardon if he will do the 
iob He agrees and set out in search of 
Masters. He goes to a town where he knows 


Masters will come, and waits to get some- 
thing “on” him. Here he meets Lola, a dance 
hall girl, who is there to earn money to sup- 
port her old mother. Harry falls in love 
with her. 

Learning that Masters is planning to rob 
the stage Harry and his two brothers, the 
three mounted men, notify the warden’s son, 
and he sends deputies to arrest him. Mas- 


ters is caught red handed. Lola comes in 
great grief. and Harry discovers that she is 
Masters’ sister.. So the three mounted men 
ride after the automobile, carrying Masters 


back to prison, rescue him and take him back 
to Lola and her mother Masters promises 
to reform and Lola and Harry decide to hit 
it off together. 

The story is well told and holds the atten- 
tion. Harry Carey is a forceful, manly voung 
fellow and screens very well. Joe Harris as 
Masters is also a good type, and Neva Gerber 
makes a handsorffe Lola. The photography ts 
particularly happy. 


ROSEMARY CLIMBS THE HEIGHTS. 


Rosemary Van Voort......Mary Miles Minter 
Ricardo Fitzmaurice........ .-Alan Forest 
Wands Heid.<.icsess ..Margaret Shelby 


Mile. Thamar Fedoreska....Charlotte Mineau 
Godfrey Van Voort..........George Periolat 


PRUE, WON Wei Rs oc eeseneecen Nanine Wricht 
Jacob Lowenstein. .....cccccccses Jack Farrell 
EE! fos See) ae ue wg eae Carl Stockdale 


Cornelius Simpson........... ...Lewis King 
Mrs. Preston-Carr............Rosita Marstini 

Rosemary Van Voort as impersonated by 
Mary Miles Minter is a very winsome little 
firl. Rosemary figures quite considerably in 
“Rosemary Climbs the- Heights.” a Vitagraph 
feature which tells first of Rosemary’s life in 
the country with her old Dutch parents where 
she makes wonderfn] dolls for her own amuse- 
ment and the joy of the children in the neigh- 
borhood Then a party of motorists come 
along and stop to picnic near Rosemary’s 
house. They see Rosemary and her dolls, and 
one woman, *"anda Held. an artist. realizes 
the beauty of Rosemary's work and promises to 
look for an onening for her wares in New 
York. The opening comes and Rosemary takes 
her abode with Wanda and her bohemian set, 
and quickly wins fame and a full pocket- 
bonk 

Richardo is a violinist and he plays Rose- 
mary’s heart awey just as she has won his. But 
Thomar its tn Jove with Ricardo and is bit- 
terly jealous. Thamar is a Russian, and she 
smokes cigarettes and drinks too much. One 
night a strange looking man enters Thamar’s 
apartment iust after Rosemary has left. There 
is a struggle and Thamar is shot. Rosemary ts 
suspected and brought back from her home 
where she has gone for a rest and is put on 
trial. 

The night of the murder a little boy had 
strayed inte Ricardo’s apartment, ecross the 
hall from Rosemary’s and under Thamar’s. 
Rosemary was there too, as she had left 
Wanda, with whom she lived. at a dance and 
had forgotten the key. The three sit there all 
night. 

During the trial the same little boy rushes 
into the court room and tells through an in- 
terpreter, for he is Russian, that his father 
has just died alone and in a lonely spot. 
Rosemary recognizes him and he is questioned 
further. He savs that Thamar was his mother 
and had deserted his father years ago in 
Russia, that together they had followed her 
to America and had gone to Thamar’s anart- 
ment. Frightened at the struggle the little 
boy had run out and soucht refuge in Ricardo’s 
apartment. As he spoke only Russian they 
had been unable to understand him. So Rose- 
mary is free to marry Ricardo. 

Miss Minter’s delightful work is again to 
the fore. Her support is of the greatest ex- 
cellence, each character. with one exception, 
being uncommonly well chosen. The ex- 
ception is Rosita Marstini, who, while a 
woman of extraordinary charm, is far tco 
foreign in every look and gesture to be an 
American woman named Mrs. Preston-Carr. 
Charlotte Mineau is a commanding and beauti- 
ful Thamar, and Margaret Shelby as Wanda 
and Alan Forest as Ricardo stand out, if that 
is nossible, from such an excellent cast. 

The direction and photography are very 
good and the whole picture of a high order. 


SWAT THE SPY. 


Tane Sheldon uscd eWeads ba Jane Lee 
Sheldon............Katherine Lee 
Sheldon..... . Charles Slattery 
Watt” BeMUNGL: Sccciccc as ~P. CL Hartiean 
Lene. MUlGP. <ccccesces ..Florence Ashbrooke 
In “Swat the Sry,” a Fox production, headed 
by the Lee there is much that is 


Katherine 
Andrew 


children 
iginal and refreshing with an _ oricinality 
nd freshness that only these children can 
bring to the screen It is a spy play with a 
comic twist, yet with all the fun there fs a 
good element of excitement. First and fore- 


most and all the time it is the Lees with 
their pranks and tricks and winsome little 
personalities.. Interwoven .is...the..plot, ale 
though it is more a string on which to hang 
the various exploits of the children. 

The father of the girls has invented an ex- 
plosive which is intended to be of great usu 
in the war. This has become known, and as 
a result Mr, Sheldon is under surveillance by 
German agents. The most active of these are 
in his own home, in the persons of a butler 
and cook. They are endeavoring to thwart 
Mr. Sheldon in his efforts and also to get 
hold of the valuable invention. They are 
much hindered by the children. In the mean- 
time the father has told the girls that he 
has written for a baby brother for them. 
This does not please them at all and they de- 
cide to stop the delivery by appropriating the 
letter. This they do-—-as they think. Some 
time later their father misses his plans for 
the great invention. In the excitement the 
plotting servants bolt for the laboratory, seize 
the invention itself and escape—only to be 
caught by the secret service agents. The let- 
ter which was purloined by the children proves 
to be the missing plans. 

It is a joy to watch these little girls be- 
cause they are lovable and sweet, and real 
children—not the little old women, self-con- 
scious and mincing, one so often sees in stage 
children As a box office attraction they are 
of the highest value as they attract grown- 
ups as well as children. Notable in their 
support are P. C. Hartigan as the butler, and, 
always infallible, Florence Ashbrooke as the 
cook. Both direction and photography are of 
a high order. 


THE TEMPLE OF DUSK. 





ol SPUPe Teele Pee errr Tre Sessue Hayakawa 
GM: WEDS 044.540 006d bh ee 0s cee Jane Novak 
Edward Markham........... Louis Willoughby 
DOL ons Goaw as acadbanbaahe Mary Jane Irving 
BGSIONG CHOSCEE oaccwsccecsess Sylvia Bremmer 
Pembroke Wilson. ...........+.. Henry Barrows 


“The Temple of Dusk,” made by Haworth 
Pictures, is interesting chiefly that it exploits 
the unusual personality of Sessue Hayakawa. 

Ruth Vale, an American girl, has been 
brought up in the home of Akira, in Japan, 
ever since the death of her father, years be- 
fore. He was an American missionary. Akira 
has long been in love with her, and Ruth re- 
turns the sentiment until Edward Markham 
comes along. Then she forgets Akira and mar- 
ries the American. In a few yeoers she dies, 
lonely and neglected, begging the faithful 
Akira to look after her baby girl. The father 
soon marries again, and the family goes to 
America, taking Akira along that their small 
daughter will not be too much on their hands 
Here the new wife discovers an old lover and 
soon an intrigue has started which Akira tries 
to conceal. But the husband comes home early 
one night, in the good old way, and discovers 
his wife under compromising circumstances. So 
he stabs her lover. For the sake of the child 
Akira assumes the blame and is put in prison. 

During a blinding thunder storm in the dead of 
night Akira feels that the child is in trouble, so 
he breaks through the bars at his window and 
escapes over the prison wall. He is shat by 
the guards, but gets away. Arriving at the 
home of his friends, he finds the child’s bed 
empty. Going out again into the rain he finds 
her drenched, trying to get to him in prison. 
He puts her back in bed and plays with her, 
getting weaker every minute. As the guards 
arrive at the house he falls across the bed, 
dead, and the child, thinking him asleep, 
strokes his hair. 

Slight though the story Sessue Hayakawa 
brings much pathos to the little recital. He 
is an artist to his finger tips. He has been 
given good support. The photography is very 
beautiful. “The Temple of Dusk” will make 
a good program feature anywhere. 


MAY BOYCOTT MANITOBA. 
Winnipeg, Oct. 30. 

A new bylaw imposing another tax 
on the film exchanges and containing 
a provision requiring all film ex- 
changes to occupy one-story brick 
structures with no other offices in the 
buildings may bring about a boycott 
of the entire Province by the members 
of the picture industry. 

The provisions of the new law have 
aroused the local Screen Association 
members to such an extent they are 
threatening to refuse to supplv anv 
theatres in the Province with film if 
the law is passed. The City Council 
of Winnipeg now has the law under 
consideration. 

All of the exchange managers here 
have pledged themselves to move out 
and to supply no theatre in the terri- 
tory refusing to move to a nearby city, 
as was suggested, stating they will do 
business where they like or not at all. 

The situation has roused a storm of 
comment, but the Fire, Water and 
Licht Committee, which is fostering 
the. bill, are trying very. hard to. press 
it through the Council. 


Hottie Tanne, in the legitimate, through her 
attorney, Harry Saks Hechheimer, has entered 
enit for separation against her husband, 
Arthur B. Lene, on the grounds of cruelty of 
treatment. Her complaint asks $50 weekly 
alimony. 


“~~ —_— 





THE WOMAN THE GERMANS SHOT. 


PROLOGUE, 


|) Ne eee FUVOCS oCueRE OTROS Amy Dennis 

Geowme BreGkBe sos ccsscocese George La Guere 
STORY. 

Pe, Se Sc ccdccceabscnee Creighton Hale 

GeOPeS TGORBe cs ccdcccciccese Thomas Brooks 

FOR SRG 0's 6 4¥.0-46.0-00 dae eee Joyce Fair 

U. S. Minister to Belgium...... J. W. Johnston 


U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Fred Melville 
Secretary, American Legation...Marty Faust 


RR ee Pee ee George Dupree 
Spanish Minister to Belgium..George Majeroni 
Gen. Von Bissing.......... William H, Tooker 
Captain Von Baring............ Fred Kalgren 
Re OER Rees ee Louis Sturg 
it, a? Seer Sreeee eee Sarah Alexander 
Neovee Bidith Cavell. .. 200.6 vsece Julia Arthur 


“The Woman the Germans Shot,” at the 
Strand, is the story of the life and tragic death 
of Edith Cavell. The picture was produced 
by Joe Plunkitt and Frank Carroll, picturized 
by Anthony Paul Kelly. 

Its filming is the occasion of the screen 
debut of Julia Arthur as Edith Cavell, and 
that alone should make for its success. Miss 
Arthur screens admirably and has the poise 
and repose so necessary in a really good 
screen actor. She should prove a decided ac- 
quisition to the silent drama. 

The picture in itself is quite remarkable in 
that it holds with unrelenting grip to the end, 
although, while there is plenty of action, it is 
not particularly thrilling, and there is only 
a faint thread of plot running through it. 

Miss Cavell’s life in England with a girl- 
hood romance which she foreswears in order 
to become a nurse. Then she is absorbed in 
her work in Brussels, The war breaks out and 
Belgium is invaded. Miss Cavell is seen 
nursing both English and Germans. Inasmuch 
as the English are kept mostly in a foul 
cellar, Miss Cavell does what she can to help 
them and those who can escape are given 
every opportunity. She is put in prison, sub- 
jected to an unjust trial and finally shot. 

The treatment of the picture has been made 
with the utmost reverence. The scenes are 
depicted with the greatest care to detail and 
the life of the nurse made to appear as most 
persons imagine it. The patriotic appeal is 
intense. The mature beauty of Miss Arthur, 
with its strength and nobility. is admirable 
for the part of Edith Cavell. It is difficult to 
believe it is not she herself who has anneared 
on the screen. Miss Arthur plays throughout 
with a serene dignity, meeting her death with 
a simplicity and faith deeply appealing. 

The other roles are well taken. the various 
German types being finely indicated. 

A more convincing, appealing and dignified 
production is seldom séen than “The Woman 
the Germans Shot.” 


FRAUDS AND FRENZIES. 


A two-reel comic Vitagraph, with Lawrence 
Semon. The fun is fast and furious and at 
the end one is dizzy from watching the antics 
of the principals. The scenes are laid in a 
stone quarry at the back of a prison and the 
ten or twelve convicts are at work in charge 
of a number of keepers. Semon is the “hard 
ege”’ of the gang. His pranks are very funny 
at times. The photography is excellent and 
there are a number of picturesque scenes out- 
side of the prison. 


THE WOMAN WHO GAVE. 


ere D4 04a Tse he ae Evelyn Nesbit 
Andrien Walcott.......... ..Irving Cummings 
ae er Robert Walker 
Delia Picard. ..............Dorothy Walters 
aS eT er ....-Russell Thaw 


William Fox has built an interesting com- 
edy-drama around Evelyn Nesbit and her son, 
Russell Thaw. While there is nothing un- 
usual about the story, it carries a «ertain 
human interest and also a punch. 

Miss Nesbit has a part which suits her. She 
is the poor, misguided heroine, always on the 
verge of tears, who appeals to the sympathies. 

There are a number of scenes in which Miss 
Nesbit shows some dramatic power, but they 
were run off so quickly at the Academy of 
Music, the spectator did not have time to grasp 
their full significance and consequently many 
= _ lights of the picture were completely 
ost. 

Irving Cummings as Andrien Walcott, the 
artist, who later went blind, put much feel- 
ing into his work. The mental anguish he 
goes through at the loss of his sight, when 
denied the few more days of light which 
would have enabled him to finish his great 
masterpiece, was a fine piece of work. 

As Prince Vacarra, a Romelian nobleman, 
husband to Colette (Miss Nesbit), who had all 
the instincts of a brute, with a thin veneer 
of Parisian polish, Fugene Ormond scored 
with telling effect and the audience showed 
their disapproval by hissing. Dorothy Wal- 
ters as Delia Picard, a matronly housekeeper, 
supplied the comedy and received a number of 
laughs. 

The scenes were laid in the Latin Quarter 
in Paris and Greenwich Village. New York. 
In both the right “atmosphere” has been 
canght. There are also a number of hand- 
some settings representing the home of Prince 
Vacarra in Romelia. Much of the picture was 
taken in the Adirondacks and there are many 
fine views of the mduttains with  pictoresutie 
log cabins. It was in these cabins that the 
final scenes of the story were laid. The pho- 
tography is excellent, with a number of ef- 
fective close-ups shown. 

The picture should make a good program 
feature, more particularly outside of New 


York, where the name of Evelyn Nesbit Thaw 
has not been forgotten. 
a ee 
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COAST PICTURE NEWS. 
By GUY PRICE; 
Los Angeles, Oct. 26. 

David Butler has finished his engagement 
with the D. W. Griffith Co. 
Hartford is at work on the first 
Yorska production. 

The California will open Nov. 17, according 
to present plans. 





David M. 
Mme, 








William Desmond will start work with the 
Jesse Hampton company next week. 

Enid Bennett has started work on a new 
Paramount picture. 








Astra has vacated Universal City for the 
Diando plant at Glendale. 





Sedley Brown, the director, is now teachi-ig 








dramatic art. He calls himself ‘“‘Dramatic 
Doctor.”’ 

Baby Marie Osborne has started work on 
a new picture at the Diando Studio in Glen- 
dale. 

Mae Marsh has arrived to work for Gold- 
wyn. She will commence her first production 


about Noy. 1, at Culver City. 





Alma Reubens has been released from her 
Triangle contract. She is considering several 
new offers. 





Les Ochs has left for the East after sev- 
eral weeks on the coast. He closed a deal with 
W. H. Clune for the showing of United pic- 
tures at Clune’s Auditorium. 





Earl Williams, married, but brideless, ar- 
rived here last week. His bride, formerly 
Miss Florine Walz, remained in New York at 
the bedside of her mother. 





When Theda Bara comes west again she 
will not be accompanied by A. L. Selig. Mr. 
Selig has been transferred to the publicity 
offices of the Wm. Fox Co. of New York. 


Thomas H. Ince has received from a famous 
artist a beautifully hand-painted reproduction 
of Mr. Ince’s photograph of President Wilson 
and himself, taken on the steps of the White 
House during Mr. Ince’s last visit to the 
capital. 


DONATES MARK TWAIN’S HOME. 


Mark Twain’s homestead, “Storm- 
field,” at Reading, Conn., has been do- 
nated by Clara Clemens, his daughter, 
for the housing and care of convales- 
cent soldiers from artistic fields, the 
homestead being given over for the 
duration of the war. 

“Stormfield” during that period will 
be under control of the newly formed 
“Artists’ War Service League,” headed 
by a committee of four leading repre- 
sentatives of the arts. 








The committee consists of John 
Drew, drama; Enrico Caruso, music; 
Rudyard Kipling, literature, and 


Daniel C. French, sculpture and paint- 
ing. 

Membership to the league is to be 
sought, revenue from dues being em- 
ployed to pay the wartime expenses 
of operating “Stormfield.” 


GRAHAM HAS SAILED. 
J. C. Graham, the Famous Players- 
Artcraft representative, has sailed for 
England. He will also visit Paris. 





Giegerich, Vita’s Press Man. 
Charles H. Giegerich has been ap- 
pointed publicity representative for 
Vitagraph at Hollywood. 
A couple of years ago he was press 
man for V-L-S-E. 


Goldstein Will File Bill of Exceptions 
Los Angeles, Oct. 30. 

Robert Goldstein, serving ten years 
at McNeil’s Island Federal prison for 
producing the picture, “The Spirit of 
76,” is seeking to file a bill of ex- 
ceptions in the U. S. District courts, 
although the time limit set by law has 
expired. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Fortoul Film Corp., Manhattan, $25,000; 
P.. T. Hurtado, A. E. & C. M. Defortoul, 
120 W. 46th Street, Manhattan 

Silent Mystery Corp., Manhattan, pic- 
tures, $10,000; C. Buston, A. Sachs, A. 
en 215 Montague Street, Brook- 
yn. 

Greenwich Theatres, Ine., Manhattan, 
pictures, $10,000; A. H. Wagner, C. . 
Ames, N. Frankel, 1485 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


JAPANESE PROPAGANDA FILM. 


A number of Japanese bankers in 
New York lately made several propo- 
sitions to picture producers to accom- 
pany them back to Japan, for film pro- 
ductions with Japanese subjects. These, 
as well as a number of industrial sub- 
jects are to be made within the next 
year and distributed in this country to 
counteract the influence of anti-Jap- 
anese propaganda over here. 

The bankers are offering to finance 
the producers, and, in addition, pro- 
pose to permit them to make a num- 
ber of featuré subjects on their own 
account while in Japan. 


F. P. CHANGES. 

There were three _ resignations 
among the officials of the branch of- 
fices of Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 
last week, which have been filled. 

Harry Buxbaum, special representa- 
tive to exchanges, is now manager of 
the Pittsburgh office, succeeding L. W. 
Kniskern. W. R. Scates replaces F. M. 
Brockell as manager of the Chicago 
branch, and G. W. Erdman was pro- 
moted from salesman to manager of 
Cleveland, replacing E. Ty Gerrish. 


PICTURE DEATHS. 


Annette Seelos (pictures), who play- 
ed for some time with Charles Chap- 
lin, died Oct. 23 from influenza at the 
Lutheran Hospital. New York. She 
was formerly the wife of Al Kaufman, 
the prize fighter, but had been di- 
vorced from him. She was born in 
California twenty-seven years ago, and 
received her first experience as a child 
actress in Western stock. She later 
appeared in several Broadway produc- 
tions. She went with Chaplin in the 
days when he was a member of the Es- 
sanay, and later became a picture vam- 
pire of some renown on the coast. She 
came to New York some months ago to 
join the World-Brady Film Corpora- 
t:on and lived at 332 West Eighty-fifth 
street. Funeral services were held 
in Campbell’s Funeral Church Oct. 24, 
the interment taking place in Phila- 
delphia, where the deceased had rela- 
tives. 

Patrick Conway, night watchman at 
the Universal home offices, died Satur- 
day night of influenza after two days 
of illness. He leaves a widow and six 
children ranging from three months to 
10 years of age. The home office took 
a collection to provide for his burial 
and a Texas lodge of the F. & A. M. 
will be appealed to to take care of the 
family. 





Margaret Devere died in New York 
Oct. 24 of pneumonia. She was 22 
years of age and had been in pic- 
tures for the past two years. Re- 
cently she enlisted as an ambulance 
driver for the Red Cross. 


John Hancock Collins died at the 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, New York, 
from pleural pneumonia following in- 
fluenza. The deceased was a picture 
director, 28 years of age, and the hus- 
band of Viola Dana, also in pictures. 


Hugh Doner died at Camp Fremont, 
Cal., last week, of influenza. The de- 
ceased was 28 years of age and known 
in pictures particularly for his fine 
scenic painting. 

Maurice Britt, connected with the 
foreign department for Paramount, 
died Oct. 25 of pneumonia. 


Jack Woods died in New Orleans 
Oct. 25 of influenza. He was the local 
manager for the General Film Co. 


Myrtle Gongales, a picture actress, 
died in Los Angeles last week. 


William Farnum has finished a big propa- 
ganda picture entitled “Freedom,” the story 
advocating the admission of convicts into our 
national army. It was directed by Frank 
Lloyd for William Fox. 


DOUG. SAVED P. A.’S LIFE. 


Bennie...Zeidman.. arrived,..in.. New 
York early this week, having -been 
discharged from ‘the Michsel Reese 


Hospital, Chicago, as cured of “flu.” 

Bennie states that he owes his life 
to Douglas Fairbanks, who permitted 
a blood transfusion to be made in 
Chicago when the pint-sized press 
agent’s life was despaired of. 


RIGHT OF PRIVACY ACTION. 


Grace Humiston, a lawyer, through 
her attorney, E. K. Sumerwell, has en- 
tered application against the Universal 
for an injunction to restrain the fur- 
ther release of the Universal Animated 
Weekly, originally released June 20, 
1917, and the recovery of $50,000 dam- 
ages. 

Miss Humiston, who figured in the 
expose of the Ruth Kruger case last 
year, was used by Unwersal’s photog- 
raphers for the publication of her pic- 
ture in the Animated Weekly. 

Under the Right of Privacy Law, 
Miss Humiston secured a temporary 
injunction last year. 

When the case camc up in the Su- 
preme Court, Special Term, Part V, 
last week, before Justice Gavegan, the 


defendant’s counsel argued only on 
the injunction. Decision was re- 
served. 


OPINIONS FROM NOMINEES. 

The National Association of M. P. 
Industry has written to the different 
nominees for an opinion and the men 
who are willing to go on record as 
being unmistakably back of the in- 
dustry will receive the screen support 
in the elections. 

Those out for the U. S. Senatorial 
and Congressional togas have been 
also asked to give an opinion. 


* SEVEN REELS LOST. 

Harry A. Shea is shy seven reels of 
Triangle pictures. Triangle is waiting 
for Mr. Shea to turn back the reels 
or turn in the equivalent. 

The reels were at the 14th Street 
Theatre, Oct. 20. Given to a porter 
for return, the porter dallied on his 
way, and, when looking for the film, 
found it missing. The police have not 
been able to locate it. 


MAE MURRAY EAST. 

Mae Murray, the Universal star, is 
on her Way to New York. Her con- 
tract with the company is about to 
expire and it is stated that the U. 
will not renew under the terms of the 
present contract. 

Miss Murray is credited with hav- 
ing extracted the largest star salary 
from Universal in the history of the 
organization. Prior to her contract J. 
Warren Kerrigan held the record with 
$850 tacked beside his name on the 
payroll. Miss Murray is said to have 
received $2,000 weekly. 


TRADE COULDN’T EAT. 

The strike of the cooks and waiters 
at the Astor and Claridge Tuesday 
threw the show business that is in 
the habit of eating luncheon at either 
one or the other of these hotels out 
of kilter. 


TRIED DECEPTION. 
Cleveland, Oct. 30. 

The exhibitors here are “in dutch” 
with the Health Department. When 
the order to close was issued a fort- 
night ago a committee of the exhib- 
itors waited on the Health Commis- 
sioner and asked that the closing be 
put back an additional day--from Sat- 
urday night to Sunday night, the pic- 
ture men explaining their weekly 
service contracts expired Sunday 

The Commissioner acquiesced, but 
later discovered Saturday was the ex- 
piration of the service week. Under 
the circumstances he is not likely to 
strain any point to hasten the reopen- 
ing of the places of amusement. 





NEWS OF THE FILM WORLD. 


“The Splendid, Malefactor”’ is George Walsh’s _ 


newest feature, directed by Edward Dillon. 
Pete Schmid has changed his name on ‘his 
Paramount press copy to Peter Gridley Smith. 


Alfred Whitman is shortly to start work on 
a new Bluebird feature. 

David Powell has signed a year’s contract 
with Goldwyn to play leading parts. 
who recently joined Goldwyn, 
leading man to Madge 


John Bowers, 
been assigned as 
Kennedy. 


has 


After a brief illness, Bryant Washburn has 
resumed work on “Venus in the East,” a Para- 
mount feature. 





A burlesque film on “Business Before Pleas- 
ure” has hit the market, being entitled ‘“‘Fab- 
ulous Fortune Fumblers” «Josh Binney). 

Lila “Lee arrived in New York from the 
coast last week, and will spend sbout six 
weeks here with her foster parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gus Edwards. 

Ernest C. Warde, son of Frederick Warde, 
the tragedian, is directing “The Man in the 
Open,”” the United picture in which Dustin 
Farnum is the star. 





“Adele” is the title decided upon for the first 
of the pictures which Kitty Gordon will make 
for United Picture Theatres. It is adapted 


from ‘‘The Nurse’s Story,” by Adele Bleneau. 


Bernard H. Mills, formerly producing come- 
dies for Mutual, is now connected with the Bik 
Film Corporation, He is also looking after 
the press department. 





The Ray and Gordon Dooley Funart comedy 
film, “A Rag, a Bone, a Hank of Hair,” re- 
cently taken over by the Elk Co. for distribu- 
tion, has been placed in the Loew houses. 

The World is planning to release “Ameri- 
ca’s Answer,”’ the war film, Nov. 11. The Di- 
vision of Films will handle the general press 
work. 





Ida Darling has been added to the cast of 
“The Man Who Stayed at Home,” the picture 





Metro is now filming. A. Lloyd Lack ifs an- 
other addition. 
Naomi Childers, playing opposite the late 


Harold Lockwood in “The Yellow Dove,’ will 
continue in the picture after it is decided just 
how to treat it and how it is to be finished. 

“The Married Virgin’ is the title of a fea- 
ture produced by Joseph Maxwell some months 
ago, which will now be released through the 
General Film. 





Lois Weber has completed a production for 
Universal made under the temporary title of 
“Home,” with Mildred Harris as star. Miss 
Weber is author as well as director. 





Billy West, who has been in New York for 
some time, is to engage in the making of a 
new Billy West series under the direction of 
Nat Spitzer. 

* 





Mile. Marcelle Roussillon, of Ethel Barry- 
more’s “The Off Chance” cast, has been added 
to the support of the new Fiorence Reed fea- 
ture. 





Liett. Luther A. Reed is the author of 
“Thirty Days,” in which May Allison has the 
ene role, to be geleased by Metro next 
month, 





Harry F. Hartell has sold the Lyric, a pie- 
ture house at 180th street ard 3d avenue, New 
York, to Louis Jacobs, who takes possession 
Nov, 1 





“Happy, Though Married,” Is the next Para- 
mount in which Enid Bennett will appear. C. 
Gardner Sullivan wrote the scenario and Fred 
Niblo is the director. Douglas MacLean plays 
opposite Miss Bennett. 


William Duncan, the Vitagraph’s serial star, 
arrived in New York last week. He will re- 
main about a fortnight and make a number of 
personal appearances under the directorship 
of Joe Partridge. 

—— e 

Universal has three productions which will 
be released the liatter part of next month, 
They are “Kiss or Kill,” featuring Priscilla 
Dean; “Vanity Pool,” with Mary McLaren and 
“Danger—Go Slow,” featuring Mae Murray. 

Lou Rogers, sales manager for New York 
State for the Paramount-Artcraft, made an up- 
state trip last week to close new accounts for 
the company. He states that conditions tn the 





Northern part of New York are in good shape 


and that virtually all of the towns expect to 





onen iy the next few days. 
Ralph Goodman, formerly of Byrne’s Min- 
trels, was granted a verdict for $10,000, by 


Justice Ottinger -of the Supreme Court, for 
injuries to his right arm, which he sus- 
tained by a car owned by George H. Robin- 
son. Harry Saks Hechheimer was the counsel 
for the plaintiff. 
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FRANK HALL’S ORGANIZATION. 


lt can be authoritatively stated that 
by Dec. 1, Frank Hall will have organ- 
ized and in active working order a 
new distributing concern with 17 ex- 
changes throughout the country for 
the handling of not less than 48 new 
releases the first year. 

The names of those interested with 
Mr. Hall’ are withheld, as the final 
papers have not yet been signed. 

Official announcement with details 
will be forthcoming in a few days. 


Louis B. Mayer, of Boston, has 
placed a price of $3,000 on the first- 
run privilege of the Anita Stewart 
productions in New York. The first 
of the Mayer made productions will 
be “Virtuous Wives.” 

The Boston first-run has already 
been closed with the Boston Theatre 
taking it at $1,500. 


SAWYER-LUBIN-RALPH INCE. 


Announcement is made of the crys- 
talization of the plans of A. H. Sawyer 
and Herbert Lubin in the launching 
of the first Ralph Ince attraction. 

Ince is now engaged in the produc- 
tion of the first big special which will 
be released under the banner of S. L. 
Pictures. 


“LITTLE WOMEN” AT STRAND. 


By an arrangement effected Tues- 
day between Harold Edel and William 
A. Brady, the latter’s six-reel screen 
production of “Little Women” will be 
shown at the Strand week of Nov. 10. 

It was directed by Harley Knoles. 
The four girls are played by Dorothy 
Bernard, Florence Flinn, Isabelle 
Lamon and Lillian Hall; the boys by 
Conrad Nagel and Henry Hull. 


Says Mary Won’t Go to France. 
Los Angeles, Oct. 30. 

Mary Pickford’s mother, who came 
East to be with her other daughter, 
Lottie, during her illness, says the 
story Mary is going to France is not 
so. Others say it is. 

Lottie Pickford has sufficiently re- 
covered to be removed to her home. 
Miss Pickford had a narrow escape. 
It will be necessary for her to take a 
long rest and she will go to the moun- 
tains. 


UPTOWN HOUSE. 

Max J. Kramer and Edward Mar- 
golies have taken a 99 years’ lease of 
the block on Broadway, 159th to 160th 
streets, with a frontage of 197 feet on 
Broadway, and will erect a 2,000-seat 
picture house with stores on the Broad- 
way front, the entrance to the theatre 
on 160th street with a dead wall in the 
rear. The interior will be decorated in 
Italian renaissance. 

While no permission can be had for 
the erection of the theatre at this 
time, construction work on the stores 
will be commenced immediately. 


- _— 
PARAMOUNT’S PRODUCING PLAN, 
An innovation in the plan of pro- 
ducing will be inaugurated on the 
Coast by the Famous Players-Lasky 
Company during the coming winter. 
It will consist of placing a writer with 
each director and his producing unit 
during the making of a picture. When 
the story is accepted and placed in 
continuity form by one of the firm’s 
writers that writer will work with the 
director until the production is com- 
pleted. 





Operators Ask Pay for Lay-off. 

The picture operetors of the New- 
ark Union, No. 59 (stagehands’ local 
over there, No. 21) last Wednesday de- 
manded pay for the ten days’ lay-off, 
through the epidemic, and also an in- 
crease in the former scale of wages. 

The managers refused and left the 
matter to be settled by a board of 


arbitration. 


CONSIDERING SHUTDOWN. 

A meeting yesterday (Thursday) at 
the rooms of the N. A. M. P. I. of 
the principal producers of the industry 
was to decide whether or not the four 
weeks’ shut down would be extended 


The meeting was called last Monday, 
but at that time the conditions about 
the country due to the epidemic were 
such it was decided to extend the non- 
releasing period tor at least two weeks. 

Later, however, a decision was 


reached whereby the association would 
wait until, yesterday to see if condi- 
tions bettered before they would defi- 
nitely extend the order. 


WHARTONS QUIT ASSN. 
The Wharton Brothers have ten- 
dered their resignation to the National 
Association of the Motion Picture In- 


dustry, to take effect immediately. 
Che resignations were tendered 
through the secretary of the company 
controlled by the brothers. As the 


letter was not direct from the mem- 
bers the Association refused to accept 
the resignations. 

Leopold and Theo. Wharton have 
been members since the association 
started and were active in defeating 
the State Censorship bill in Albany. 
it is understood that they wish to re- 
tire because of the manner in which 
the recent conservation meeting was 


handled, 


HEADLIGHT LAW FILM. 

The new state headlight law recent- 
ly passed has been filmed by the Uni- 
versal Industrial Dept. by Harry 
Levey for Secretary of New York State 
Hugo. 

_The Secretary posed for the picture 
showing the right angle for the auto 
lamps and the candle power lamps that 
were to be used in them. 


ENGLISH BUYERS HERE. 
_Jj. D. Tippett, representing the 
trans-Atlantic Film Company of Lon- 
don, arrived in New York last week. 
W. D. Wainwright, the independent 
London broker, is also in New York. 


COPYRIGHT MATTER. 

_In an action in the United States 
Circuit Court at New York in the 
case of The Societe Des Films Men- 
chen vs. Vitagraph Company of Amer- 
ica, last week, a decision was rendered 
which stated that “where authors took 
out a copyright they lost their com- 
mon law rights and an assignee of 
their cinematographing rights is not 
entitled to protection independent of 
the copyright.” 


JAMES YOUNG SUING. 
Los Argeles, Oct. 30. 

James Young has brought action 
against C. R. MacCauley te recover 
$15,000, alleging breach of contract for 
a propaganda picture. Young alleges 
he was engaged to direct it at $800 
weekly. 

MacCauley, who is the New York 
cartoonist, denies any contract existed 
with Young. 


CINCINNATI MERGER. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 30. 

A merger of the Alhambra, Lubin 
and Colonial theatres, on West 5th 
street, is in prospect. I. Frankel and 
a number of men associated with him 
have purchased the Alhambra. He and 
his partners in the Colonial—Frank 
W. Huss and John J. Huss—are mak- 
ing preparations for the consolidation. 

The plan is to build one large the- 
atre, eliminating the competition 
which has “handicapped the threc 
houses in competition with the the- 
atres farther uptown. 

If the merger cannot be effected, 
two houses will be erected, but it is 
thought the few barriers in its way 
will soon be removed. 


WILLIAMS ANSWERS ZUKOR 


(Continued from page 42) 
sacenitde al Gscurteie eae vind Ye en soem its arare Ss lesaee 
producing-distributin m8 chib 3 , . oe det bo tty paid and Maintained by a 
od g-exhibiting organization not for exhibitor benefit. but 
on the dog-in-the-manger principle. ; 

How many of the real big stars are there on the programs today whose 
productions exhibitors can book with the certainty of a profit on them 
individually without signing a contract for other releases which feature stars 
with no particular box-office value and which consume, in rentals, what he 
makes in profit on the big star? No exhibitor will object to a service contract 
giving him exhibition rights to a series featuring a star of known box-office 
value. But it is now an old and taken-for-granted trick to compel him to pay 
out his dollars for unprofitable pictures to get the big fellows just because a 
concern wants everything in sight and has to “make the strong carry the weak” 
to stifle and offset a theoretical competition. 

lf exhibitors could get the big star productions without the unprofitable 
ones, he could afford to pay more for those of known value. And the stars 
of known value would enjoy a corresponding increase in income. And more 
exhibitors, who cannot afford the premium demanded in rentals on “forced” 
productions, would book the big star features on an independent and individual 
basis, thereby swelling materially the gross income from each big star 
production, making possible the payment of a greater sum to the known-value 
stars than is possible under the restraining conditions which exist on some 
programs. 

Mr. Zukor asks, anent a, certain star whose identity I do not presume to 
hazard a guess: “She has a contract ,-hich eventually expires. The producer 
cannot ignore his investment in that star, his efforts of years, his associates and 
their interests, he is compelled to offer stili more for the contract which he 
could have Sbtained without a counter-offer for far less.” This counter-offer, 
he declares, is made by a group of exhibitors joined on a cooperative basis. But 
he does not characterize them, in this particular reference, as exhibitor- 
producers. He then asks: “Who pays?” and promptly answers: “The 
exhibitor.” 

Again he is right, but assuming that this “group of exhibitors joined on a 
cooperative basis” understand the value of specialization, permit me to point 
out how the exhibitor would pay. The total cost for-each of that star’s 
productions would be divided between rentals from hundreds of exhibitors, in 
addition to those who would book her.productions on program, who could not 
afford the premium which has always been demanded. The result: Averaged 
down, each exhibitor would pay proportionately less than is now the case and 
still return a gross income which would show a substantial profit, irrespective 
of the normal and commensurate amount paid such a star for each production 
under distribution conditions of that character. 

If Mr. Zukor means First National when he refers to box-office values 
“inflated by the exhibitors themselves through their producing competition,” I 
suggest that he read again my quotation from First National’s artjcles of 
incorporation. 

Suppose a “certain star * * * of great eminence” is investigating the 
field before signing a new contract and First National is considered as an 
outlet for the productions. Our proposition is simple. It is predicated on the 
doctrine of specialization. We would say: 

“Should we distribute your productions it will be with the condition that 
we have no interest in your producing company. You are privileged to direct 
its destinies untroubled by us. We would rent your pictures to exhibitors 
without demanding their life’s blood to get them. They wouldn’t be obliged 
to take any other productions as a penalty for their good opinion of your 
box-office value. Accordingly, we could thereby obtain more bookings and 
consequently, greater income at rental prices which would be reasonabie. We 
have no expensive overhead. We are not handling one success to three failures. 
Therefore, we can afford to pay you—a known star with a known value—a 
figure commensurate with your ability to bring people to the theatre.” 

That is our argument, our policy and our creed. 

This is the dawn of a new era in the motion picture business. Greater 
quality in productions is demanded by exhibitors. And they will force manu- 
facturers to supply it. They are getting to the point where they will be abie 
to defend themselves against attempted producing-distributing-exhibiting 
monopolies. | cate iaaed 

All that any exhibitor asks is a fair, square deal—with the privilege of 
booking pictures featuring stars who have a known value in his box-office, 
who possess the ability to make productions containing quality and entertain- 
ment consistent with the merits and standards of the star and public demand. | 

The day of the individual producer is here. He is the fellow who is 
specializing in productions—striving, unhampered or worried by other interests, 
to create the very best product of which he and his star and associates are 
capable. ; ; . 

The day of the independent distributor is here.» He is the fellow who is 
bending his every energy—working without responsibilities and cares of a 
producing organization to detract from his time and thoughts—to the specialized 
task of the equitable booking of productions of known value. 

And the day of the independent exhibitor is dawning—the day when he 
will be free from monopolistic dictation in the selection of his retail wares. 

The foregoing ideas and suggestions for righting to an even keel any 
trouble-tossed ship sailing shallow financial waters and needing the name of a 
box-office magnet to stabilize and add the necessary weight to an otherwise 
insufficient ballast are uncopyrighted, and there will be no prosecutions if they 
are applied without my consent. 





Santschi Returns to Coast. 

Tom Santschi, who played the heavy 
opposite Geraldine Farrar in “The 
Wild Cat,” returned to the Coast last 
Saturday without signing a contract 
with Goldwyn. The company wanted 
to place him under its management 
for the next two years, but a differ- 
ence over the question of salary pre- 
vented a consummation of the deal. 


Lambert Suing Vitagraph for Title. 

Richard Lambert, through his attor- 
ney, Alfred Beekman, of House, Gross- 
man and Vorhaus, is suing the Vita- 
gtaph Company for $25,000 damages 
for the alleged appropriation of his 
title, “The Blue Envelope.” This was 
the name of a legitimate Lambert pro- 
duction of several seasons back. 

The picture company also ‘issued a 
film under the same title. 
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MOVING PICTURES : 





AMONG THE WOMEN 


By PATSY SMITH 


— 





It didn’t seem there could have been 
an orchestra rehearsal at the Fifth 
Avenue Monday, so many acts had to 
call their cues in the afternoon. Burns 
and Frabito were allowed to sing two 
numbers sung earlier in the bill. Lil- 
lian Broderick (Bryan and Broderick) 
was the first woman to step on the 


stage. Regardless of the fact that she 
has been seen hereabouts with other 
acts she has “just arrived.” Gifted with 
an unusually pretty face, a perfection 
of physical charms and rare dancing 
ability, she has a punch in every cos- 
tume and glance of her roguish eyes. 
A turquoise blue and orange combina- 
tion had a touch of originality in a 
bare bit of shoulder showing between 
the bodice and long bell sleeve. A 
smart little turned-up turban of same 
material topped her auburn curls. A 
voluminous black satin capé was lined 
with orange and a purple frock was 
trimmed in spiral lines with deep 
cherry fringe. A cheeky little blue vel- 
vet piped with carnation, split on one 
side disclosing short pants cdged with 
metallic lace inserting, and the other 
side of skirt was caught up in a big 
bow on the hip. A vulgar pose in one 
dance should be eliminated or cur- 
tailed. 

Either someone has been given the 
authority to rewrite an old one-act 
classic entitled “"Op ’o My Thumb” or 
it is the biggest “lift” put over in vau- 
deville in many a day. The original 
production was used as a curtain rais- 
er at George Alexander’s Theatre, Lon- 
don, in the winter of 1897, and later 
played by Maude Adams in this coun- 
tny. The present version, “The Tale of 
a Shirt,” presented by Erwin and Jane 
Connelly, is brought slightly up to 
date, but is too long drawn cut. As the 
frail little slavey, Miss Connelly is at- 
tired in a brown velvet skirt and black 
and white shirt. 

In a terra cotta suit trimmed with 
mole and turban heavily laden with 
white aigrettes, Catherine Crawford 
sang the prolog for her new fashion 
review. Pink pajamas, lemon chiffon 
negligee robe, blue georgette chemise 
(showing plenty of fleshings), sheer 
orchid panties, and then the models 
halted. A suit of buff cloth had the 
coat slit at sides, showing seal pockets 
to match shawl collar. A mahogany 
satin had its panel back and skirt em- 
broidered in self tone silk, and a 
black satin pointed basque had its 
skirt veiled in deep fringe. Sport suits, 
riding habits, top coats and even 
marine and infantry uniforms fought 
for supremacy in the parade. It was 
not, however, until a fair girl dressed 
in peacock raiment appeared and start- 
ed singing in the finale that any real 
personality betrayed itself. Miss 
Crawford displayed a beautiful black 
lace evening gown and was a stunning 
picture in the finale in magenta velvet. 
There are only three ordinary outfits 
displayed throughout the offering. 

To say that Maurice Tourneur’s 
“Woman” is big, photographically per- 
fect, full of immense interest, or even 
that it has much to recommend it to 
the sober judgment of thinking per- 
sons, seems inadequate homage to the 
stupendous intellectual production. 

That the women in the audience 
didn’t take kindly at first to the pic- 
tured uncomplimentary episodes, start- 
ing with Adam and Eve, only led up to 
a greater climax as the modern man 
realized the women of history. were 
slaves and that the emancipation of 
woman has emptied drawing rooms of 
their prettiest butterflies and shown 
heroines, like Edith Cavel, to the 
world. 

Florence Billings and Warren Cook 
were typical American female and 


male types (I wonder what other man 
save an American would sit by and 
watch a woman work herself into a 
spiteful, nasty mood and smile patient- 
ly the while). Miss Billings, in dark 
georgette—part of the bodice and 
sleeves lined—was an up-to-date pic- 
ture. 

Ethel Hallor in her “hair-dress” was 
an alluring “Eve,” Flore Ravalles an 
attractive siren, and Diana Allen a 
wicked little “Miss Purity.” The Brit- 
tany tale was the most novel and the 
illusion of the great school of sea 





lions shedding their skins, turning 
into beautiful nude women and then 
back into seals again was cleverly 
done. Faire Binney denied the anti- 


bellum days with her bobbed Broad- 
way head, The various “species” were 
well typified and showed careful detail 
in casting. At the opening no less 
than twenty women were flashed, run- 
ning from a Queen in royal robe, to a 
Street Jane, and from Mammy Jenny 
to a fastidious show-girl-actress. 

“Woman” is a melting pot of queer 
personalities and varied veneers, and 
in all truthfulness we must acknowl- 
edge ourselves a product of the mix- 
ture. It’s an amusing, serious, intelli- 
gent presentation. 





Enid Bennett is still featuring a 
careless makeup. “When Do We Eat” 
is no exception. The picture is mildly 
amusing. She doubled for Eliza and 
Little Eva in her barnstorming career, 
looking very youthful and pretty in 
the “angel” robe. In gingham frocks 
and muslin, as Ma Forbes, assistant, 
she was always immaculate. Good 
photography and continuity help you 
forget the incongruity of things. 


. 





Edna Purviance stands out nicely in 
her bit in the Chaplin. masterpiece, 
“Shoulder Arms.” At least Miss 
Purviance is still Chaplin’s leading 
woman, which isn’t such a shine job 
for any woman, even if she only car- 
ried a spear. Some day, “I was with 
Chaplin” may be as big an introduction 
in the comedy world as “I was with 
Booth” was in the dramatic world in 
the past. Edna Purviance is always 
sincere and, even as an _ unhappy 
French peasant girl, is good to look 
at. 

Jane Holder, the Strand usherette, 
is making a splendid impression at 
the theatre daily with her unusual 
tenor voice. “La Donna E Mobile” 
and “Believe Me If All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms,” the selections 
last week, were delightfully rendered. 


“A Woman of Impulse” is hardly 
worthy of Lina Cavalieri. Particularly 
as bits of the story were reminiscent 
of late releases, Emily Stevens in 
“Kildare of the Storm” and Dorothy 
Dalton’s “Green Eyes,” for instance. 
The scenes of the tragedies were set 
on southern plantations, and by a co- 
incidence the villain in two of the fea- 
tures was played by the same actor. 
In most of the scenes Cavalieri wore 
her raven locks wrapped around her 
head in tight, flat, tiny braids. A 
couple of times her hair was parted 
in the old familiar way and hanging 
down her back in a plait. First as a 
peasant girl, then La Vecca the Paris- 
ian operatic sensation and later as the 
wife of Count Nerval, she had splendid 
opportunity to parade an elaborate 
wardrobe, but didn’t. Goad taste was 
displayed, but more spectacular clothes 
might have added interest. Gertrude 
Robinson did a flippant, indulged sister 
nicely, wearing pretty evening frocks 
and looking particularly attractive in 
steamer outfit—white hat and white 
wool collar and cuffs on a dark suit. 


Ida Waterman was a splendid type of 
the southern autecrat and had. beau- 
tiful cluny lace shawls and brocades. 
Corinne Uzzell as Cleo the octoroon 
fortunately hadn’t much to do, else she 
might have appeared far too important 
in this picture—the dignity and beauty 


of the woman outshining the char- 
acter she was taking. Mrs. Matilda 
Brundage was an acceptable, well- 


gowned society woman. 


Exhibitors of Charlie Chaplin’s lat- 
est release, “Shoulder Arms,” will do 
well to arrange for the Strand orches- 
tration of it at the same time. One 
only has to witness the running of the 
reels somewhere else to realize what 
an important part music plays in the 


demonstration of this great comedy 
film. 

Julia Arthur fell heiress to a sure- 
fire success for her screen debut in 


the story of “The Woman the Germans 
“Shot.” John Adolphi, her director, 
should be congratulated for the man- 
ner in which he has blended a pretty 
love tale with the history of unfor- 
tunate Nurse Cavell. One looked for 
gruesome details around the unroman- 
tic martyr’s last days and found only 
dignified resignation; in other words, 
the scenario has kept close to truth- 
ful details. There was a prolog de- 
picting a pretty romance in the begin- 
ning, for Edith Carvel, which she 
renounced for her profession. The 
“girl” was played by Amy Dennis, and 


remarkably like Miss Arthur might 
have been as a girl. Joyce Fair is a 
pretty girlie type and wears dainty 
frocks, and Sara Alexander (Mrs. 


Cavell)-is a dear old lady. She made 
a splendid impression on her natural- 
ness, but showed no histrionic ability. 
Miss Arthur has every earmark of a 
“dyed-in-the-wool” screen star and de- 
picted the noble Nurse Cavell with 
beauty of character and _ soul,’ that 
could not have been surpassd by any 
other star on the screen. A detail of 
the picture was the English boy 
(Creighton Hale) rushing home, after 
enlisting, holding the shilling aloft, 
given him by the Crown, to the strains 
of Tommy Atkins. 
oe aie 

With a novelty act (“Birds of a 
Feather”) opening the show at the 
Alhambra this week, a sketch of real 
dramatic value (“The Weaker One”) 
closing intermission. The comedy film 
(Chaplin) opening the second half and 
the Avon Four closing, it didn’t matter 


much what came in between. However, 
the “filling” was also good. 
Molly Fuller has a broad white 


spangled vest or girdle on her royal 
blue sequin and white gown that just 
doubles her girth, and her white hat 
might be more becoming faced with 
blue. The two women in “The Weaker 
One,” in brown and tan neat peasant 
dresses, were noble types of “women 
worth while,” and the acting grips you 
with its sincerity. 

Frankie Fay was attired in a 
handsome black silk chinese brocade 
wrap with its. silver lining. She 
was a pathetic sacrifice on the altar 
of fashion, for her gown also was 
all wrong for her. A beautiful quality 
of olympic blue satin with silver 
leaf design stripes, running hori- 
zontally in the bodice and vertically 
in the skirt, it had a great puff at the 
hips, and the long narrow skirt was 
shirred up around the ankles. There 
was a panel back with the skirt split 
underneath (so she could dance), show- 
ing accordeon plaited chiffon drops. 
Not a natural line was visible, and, 
while the same gown might look quite 
ssHart. ona -tall-girl,-as: well. as -the 
wrap, neither are for Miss Fay’s skort 
rotund figure. The gown did not pre- 
vent her, however, from putting over 
a nice hit with her songs. Mary Kelly 
was dainty in shell pink georgette 
embroidered in blue beads and a large 
blue picture hat. 


HODKINSON WITH PATHE. 


W. W. Hodkinson and Pathe signed 
contracts last week whereby ail of the 
Hodkinson brand will be released 
through the Pathe sales organization 
beginning Nov. 25. The arrangement 
existing between Hodkinson and the 
General Film will terminate on that 
date. 

The. Hodkinson arrangement with 
the General was on a 15-20 split, the 
General taking the long end and Hod- 
kinson working on 15 per cent. the 
balance of 65 per cent. going to the 
producers. Hodkinson carried his 
own sales force and quartered them 
in the General exchanges, and that 
company handled the physical distri- 
bution of the product. 

Under the contract with Pathe a 
similar condition will exist as regards 
the sales force. It is understood, how- 


Pathe or the Hodkinson office, that 
the present arrangement affords the 
latter better terms than they secured 
from the General. The Hodkinson 
office is, however, laying great stress 
upon the fact that Pathe is in a posi- 
tion to give service of a greater effic- 
iency than could be obtained through 
the General. 

_ Pathe, since it discontinued the pol- 
icy of producing features and disposed 
of the contracts that it held with 
Frank Keenan, Bessie Love, Bryant 
Washburn, and others, has been on 
the lookout for a connection that 
would guarantee a certain number of 
features for its program. This the 
link-up with Hodkinson assures. Hod- 
kinson now holds contracts for the 
releasing of the output of the Brunton 
studios, where Bessie Barriscale, J. 
Warren Kerrigan and Louise Glaum 
are making features under an arrange- 


ment with Jesse Durham Hampton, 
brother of B. B. Hampton. He also 
has the Lillian Walker starring fea- 


tures which are being made by the 
company controlled by Lester Park, 
who is also working at the Brunton 
studio. 


With these four stars Hodkinson 
feels that he will be able to place two 
features a month on the market, but 
he hopes through other connections 
and by the purchasing of additional 
independent made features to release 
one a week. 


JUDGMENT BY WEIGHT. 


Last week in Part II of the Supreme 
Court, before Justice Hotchkiss, Flor- 
ence Nelson, a picture player, secured 
a judgment for $16,093.29 against the 
Supefpictures Distributing Corpora- 
tion (McClure Pictures), Frederick L. 
Collins, president. 

The plaintiff was engaged last 
spring at a weekly salary of $500, for 
one year. A clause stipulated the con- 
tract null and void if Miss Nelson ex- 
ceeded 110 pounds in weight. No 
reason was assigned for this stipula- 
tion. 

After the agreement had run about 
three months, it was breached, the de- 
fendants alleging ‘she exceeded the 
specified weight limit. At the trial it 
was proved Miss Nelson never had 
exceeded the weight and is still within 
the 110-pound class. 

The court awarded her the amount 
mentioned as the balance due her, in 
salary, at $500 per week, representing 
about 32 weeks which the contract had 
still to run. 

Milton Dammann was the counsel 
for the plaintiff. 


JACK CUNNINGHAM 


Staff Writer Robert Brunton Studios, 
Los Angeles 





Releases for Barriscale, Keenan, 
Glaum and Kerrigan 
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FIRST NATIONAL’S MANAGER 
REPLIES TO ZUKOR’S QUERY 





J. D. Williams Goes Into Subject of “Specializing.” Makes 
Pertinent Points for His Side. Says Day of Individua! 
Producer, Independent Distributor and Inde- 
pendent Exhibitor Has Arrived. 


By J. D. WILLIAMS 


(Manager, First National Exhibitors’ Circuit, Inc.) 





, 


Variety has requested us to relate the word “specialization” to the motion 
picture industry as the second of its two articles on that subject. e 

Without feeling the need for deliberation, we have decided to comply with 
a frank expression of opinion on the vital issue that has been developed in the 
industry by those factors in the trade which are playing the triple role of 
producer, distributor and exhibitor. Deliberation before consenting to VARtETY’s 
request was unnecessary because of the belief that the present position of the 
First National Exhibitors’ Circuit can not possibly be misconstrued through 
such a declaration. 

Variety’s issue of October 25th contains a lengthy statement on speciali- 
zation by Mr. Adolph Zukor, of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, base, 
bulwark and structure of Paramount-Artcraft distribution. VaArrety neglected 
to say whether it had asked us to provide the second article as the represen- 
tative of the exhibitor-owned distributing faction of the industry, or because 
it has official knowledge that Mr. Zukor’s timely practical cry is aimed at First 
National “Exhibitors’ Circuit. However, we shall not permit any personal 
mental quandry over the point to becloud the issue involved in our text: 
Specialization. aie: 

For purposes of accuracy I will confine myself in discussing “specialization” 
in relation to the motion picture industry to the Standard Dietionary’s definition 
of the word: “An occupation orastudy limited to one particular line.” 

Mr. Zukor says: “The evil of producing and exhibiting coalitions is one 
of the gravest perils that has ever confronted the motion picture industry.” 
Inasmuch as other portions of his statement appear, by broad innuendo, to 
refer to First National, we thought, upon reading that sentence that he had 
this organization in mind in pointing out that “evil.” , 

I have gone carefully over our records and consulted my associates for fear 
I might not know as much as Mr. Zukor implies that he knows about_our 
company and its limitations, and therefore be wrong in stating that First 
National is not an association of producers and exhibitors. In fact, as I 
suspected, the articles of our incorporation specifically state: “That there is 
nothing herein contained which shall be deemed to empower the company 
(First National Exhibitors’ Circuit) to manufacture motion pictures.” ange 

First National is, has been, and will cgntinue to be a company specializing 
exclusively in the distribution of motion pictures. We own no manufacturing 
interests, we control no producing organizations, we operate no studios, we have 
no weekly payroll of extreme, worrisome and undue proportions in which are 
four-figure salaries for a list of stars, some of whom are profitable, but more 
of whom are not. a 

But, if such a coalition of producer and exhibitor as Mr. Zukor charges, 
really exists in the industry, and I am unaware of it if it does, what harm does 
it threaten to the manufacturers, distributors and exhibitors who believe in 
specialization, who correctly understand the meaning and application and 
limitations of specialization and who practice it honestly and sincerely in the 
conduct of their businesses according to its proper and accepted definition? 

I agree heartily with Mr. Zukor’s reference to the “physical law that a body 
cannot occupy two places at the same time,” and to “tite psychological ‘aw that 
a mind cafinot do two separate things equally well and at the same time. We 
have had several sterling examples of its truth right in our own industry. 
And, possibly, more are about to be given. 

To me it seems obviously foolish and energy-wasting to worry about com- 
petition with a man or firm trying to do two things at one time if I were 
specializing in either one of those two things. I would feel absolutely confident 
that the knowledge, ability, efficiency and strength I would achieve in doing 


only one of them wholeheartedly, sincerely, conscientiously and exclusively, _ 


’ 


would enable me to far outrank and out-qualify the competitor who was handi- 
Capped, in his competition with me in that one work, by the problems and 
details of still another business, or another phase of the same business. 

Surely Mr. Zukor did not wish it to be understood that he refers to his 
Own organization as an example of genuine specialization. It was. But today 
it is not, according to his own definition of that much-abused word. The first 
Famous Players’ productions and the early releases of the Lasky company are 
still bright spots in the memories of exhibitors. They were the products of 
specialization. The producers had no distributing interests. Their output was 
handled by independent exchanges, organized for that purpose, but devoid of 
any other identifying relationship with the:manufacturers and each specializing 
in its chosen field—distribution. 

And exhibitors, in those days, could go to any exchange handling the 
releases of the Famous Players Company or the Lasky Company and book 
pictures under those brand names without a precluding service clause com- 
pelling them, as the chief condition to getting these two outputs, to contract for 
other and less profitable subjects handled by the same exchanges. - 

Gradually these independent exchanges were bought by Paramount for cash 
and stock considerations and are now operated by Paramount under the direct 
jurisdiction of the same executives at the home office of Famous Players-Lasky- 
Paramount-Artcraft who divide their time, thoughts and energies between 
controlling the operation of these exchanges and generalization in the super- 
vision of the studios turning out the product these exchanges handle. ~ 

I want to repeat the dictionary’s definition of specialization: “An occupation 
or study limited to one particular line,” as the prelude to a brief reiteration of 
statements made repeatedly, week after week, in our trade journal advertising 
setting forth the purpose, functions, limitations and ambitions of the First 
National Exhibitors’ Circuit. We have tried to make them plain and under- 
standable, but it is evident that I will have to check up our advertising 
department, and ask for greater clarity in construction. 

First National’s policy is summed up in one word: Specialization. 

To wit: We have a contract with Charlie Chaplin for eight comedies. 
There are no conditions in that contract which permit us to interfere in the 
least with him as a producer. He is an independent manufacturer, owning and 
operating his own producing company and the studios in which it works. He 
can take any length of time he feels is essential to quality in his releases. 
He is free to chose his own stories. He is not harassed by telegrams and 
long-distance telephone calls, urging haste in the completion of a picture to 
make a certain release date. He is entirely independent Of any one or any 
other concern of any character. His contract with us provides for distribution 
of his output and that, to Mr. Chaplin, is First National’s only function and 
part in his activities. 

An example of the specialization to which Mr. Chaplin is a convert: 
Evidence his latest comedy, “Shoulder Arms,” with a quality and entertainment 
value born of time, thought and uninterrupted attention to his own particular 
business—which won such acclaim from the public that Mr. Edel of the Strand 
Theatre, New York, has continued it for a second week, an action without 
precedent for the Strand since the house played its first and opening attraction, 
“The Spoilers,” for a similar length of time. 

This public tribute is the result of Mr. Chaplin’s clear and unmistakable 
understanding and appreciation of the meaning of specialization, and its honest 
application in practice instead of verbose discussion on paper and in theory. 

Furthermore, First National has a specific responsibility in the specialization 
of Chaplin comedies the same as to all other productions it distributes. 
Exhibitors can go to First National exchanges and book Chaplin comedies or 
Anita Stewart Productions without contracting for “My Four Years in Germany,” 
Madame Petrova’s pictures, “Pershing’s Crusaders,” “Italy’s Flaming Front,” or 
any other production they control. 

That is specialization in distribution. 

The same conditions and relationship prevail between First National and 
any other manufacturer for whom it is distributing. And the same conditions 
and relationship will continue, unaltered, unchanged and with equal inde- 
pendence for thought, action, results and with equal opportunity for an honest 
specialization in any other contracts we are making or will make. 

Mr. Chaplin is doing better work, obtaining infinitely. greater quality in his 
productions today than he ever did before, just because he is an independent, 
unhampered free agent as a producer. And he is properly entitled to any added 
benefits, financial ‘gr otherwise, which accrue from his farsighted poticy...If 
his productions can éarn more, not by increased rentals to exhibitors, but by 
extended runs—meaning more booking days—justified by greater public 
patronage resulting from increased quality—he should share in the added profits 
made possible by his faith in the superior results of specialization. 

Any other star can duplicate Mr. Chaplin’s method for attaining quality 
with its consequent pecuniary advantages. But, apart from freedom in 
production, there must be no restraining conditions in the exchanges, no 
(Continued on page 40) 
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. The Best Way to 
Keep Good Acts in 
Memory Is to Refresh 
Them With New. 


BILLY 
BEARD 


“The Party from 
the South” 





Oct. 28—Shea’s, Toronto 
Nov. 4—Open 


Week Nov. 11, open*on_ the 
Orpheum Circuit at Milwaukee until 
week May 4 at New Orleans. 


JIM and MARIAN 


HARKINS 


DIRECTION 


NORMAN JEFFERIES 





OSWALD 
RAWSON 
and 


CLARE 


— 











I have seen the big guns 

I have heard their roar 

I have seen their toll 

I have smelied Mustard Gas 
I have worn a tin hat 

I have worn a gas mask 

I have seen cooties 


I have lost my way and stayed out 
all night in the woods 


Curse the Flares 


I am glad I am an American in 
France 


EDWARI? MARSHALL 
CARRY ON 








returned after a suc- 
cessful. tour of. Aus- 
tralia and New Zeu- 
land and now spend- 
ing @ month in their 
bungalow, Long 
Beach, — 








; ee Rep ntative : 
M. Ms "BENTHAM, 
Palace Theatre Bidg., New York City. 





Opening on the Orpheum Circuit 
Jan. 5th. 


PAUL and MAE 


NOLAN 


Boeked by those two famous 
Philadel~hia Agents: 


NORMAN JEFFERIES 
FRANK DONNELLY 


ROXY 
LA ROCCA 


Wizard of the Harp 
Is booked in England until 1921 


oe 














JACK 
MARLEY 


MAKING THE WORLD 
SAFE FOR AGENTS 





FRED DUPREZ 


Representativ~ 
America: 
<2. SAM BAERWace 
1493 Breadway, 
New Yerk. 


Euvepean: 
JUMIAN WYLIE 
5, Lisle St, 
Lenden, W. C., 2. 











DOLLY 


GREY 


BYRON 


PAT CASEY’S PET ACT 











HOTEL SHEARMAN, POST 17 
How Actors Live in These Flu Times 
Written by a Rambling Loop Hound 
ont -tain, Bob, gee I haven't seen you all 


"Bob. —Oh, boy, the panic is on. I got myself a 
regular job. 

Chris.—You don’t mean to tell me you have for- 
saken vaudeville. 

B —Yes, while the lid is on; but I’m open for 


big time after the epidemic. 
Chris.—What kind of job have your 
Bob.—Listen, partner: I am now honest-to-good- 
ness traffic cop in Galesburg; have star and every- 


thing. 
*. + aa —Have you arrested any violators of the 
Bob. —-Sure; I caught an actor for speeding. 


Chris.—How did you know he was an actor? 
Bob.—I saw grease paint on his collar. 


TAKE OUT THE DEUCES AND THREE 
TS HAVE LI'L’ ACTION. 


KNAPP and CORNALLA 


BEEHLER & JACOBS, Chicago 





JIMMY LYONS 
Loew Circuit. Direction, MARK LEVY. 


It Happened in 


DETENTION 


When They Picked Him 
Out of a Squad of 
:50 


50 : ROOKIES 


Our Hero Felt 
Quite Elated 
He Thought Sure He 
Was Going To Be 
Appointed Ensign 
or Something 


BUT 


The Officer in Charge 
Told Him to 


WASH THE DISHES! 


MILLARD and MARLIN 
Moss Circuit. Direction, MARK LEVY. 








JOHN P. HANSEN 


JACK LEMLEY ano co. 


in 
“A NIGHT IN JUNE” 


A MUSICAL FANTASY q 
A Breath from the Land of Dreams 


Direction, HUGHES and SMITH 








Pauline Saxon : 
SAYS 


If there’s any more 
of them grey hairéd 
pianc players at Hb- 


erty, get me one wifi 
yuh? 


BRENDEL = o> BERT 


“Waiting for Her” | 


Direction, H. BART McHUGH — 




















AGENTS STOP 

This is the act you are 
ooking for. . 

Can hold any spot on 


any bill. 
A hit now on the Coast. 


RECKLESS 
DUO 


FRANK RECK 
Direction, EARL & YA’ 





Manager 
Chicago 


— “ 
STOP: MANAGERS AND 








ZUHN 
a 


LOEW and PANTAGES 











Direction, IRVING COOPER 








with 
BaRNUMa BAILEY SHow 
- 5% SEASON — 














DALE 
BURCH 














JOSIE O’MEERS 
Brea d'¢ teas 








OSAKI and TAKI 


in a Difficult Routine of 
Aerial Gymnastics 


Direction, FRED BRANT | 











POLLY, 02": CHICK 


CLASSY 








“3 Befy Competition” 


Little Jerry 


The smallest man mith the biggest vatce 
3u Baudeville Direction, J. Kaufman 








and her SYMPHONY GIRLS, assisted by 


“GERANT” Conductor 


Featuring the RAINBOW GIRL 
In Novelty Dances 


BLANCHE ALFRED 





Direction, HARRY SHEA 





a eee 
HENRY an ADELAIDE 


change in dancing. 
Opening Pantages Circuit—Oct. 36th 








| Pe MOORE. 
SCOTT. 


“wine THINGS | 
PPEN” 








Parsee Cireult 
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"THE SMASHING SONG HIT OF THE :WEST_ 


YOU CAN HAVE!T, DON'T WANT I 


The Biggest Sensation that ever came from the West 
' By MAY HILL, CLARENCE WILLIAMS and ARMAND J: PIRON 


This is the song they’re all fussin’ about—The Best “JAZZ” of ’em all 
It’s a new “B-L-U-E-S.”” It’s THAR, THAT’S ALL 


This song is peculiarly adapted to harmony singing regardless of its jazz. 
For singles or doubles it’s a pippin—trio. quartettes or ensemble—et It Now. 


TRY IT OVER- WHEN YOU HAVE, THEY’LL ALL WANT IT— 





(SRE UR Ser Te eRe! Rea Or ee Te 
— ee 
N 7 
what I a ? 


oe. Se ee Ee RE 
ee eR Oe ’ = 2 NE I SORT TURN 
¥, 
ws ® , = 
Heats he 
—? 7 2 . ‘ , , = 
(sh Site us | 
ow |don’t you call me hon-eynames,for} F re-fuse, ‘Cause 
Thats say ; I've | got an-oth-er sweet-ie now, the kind thats right, I’m 
NERS 


ev-er since we met I'vehad the““Wearyt Blues;’ 
pos-i-.:tive- ly thro'with you good-bye! goodnig: 
; 





Copyright MCMXVIII by Frank K Root &Co 
British Copyright Secured. 


TREMENDOUS BALLAD HIT UP-TO-THE-MINUTE SONG. SUCCESS 


f THERE’S A LITTLE BLUE STAR WE'LL SING HAIL, HAIL, THE GANGS ALL HERE, 


gf THE WINDOW AND IT jlo: SIDEWALKS: BERLIN 








, LIBERTY LOAN 
GREAT BLUES SONG ‘HIT 


’'VE GOT THE LET’S KEEP THE GLOW 
DALLAS BLUES ||. INERO) DING] K0):0'4 


AND THE MAIN STREET HEART DISEASE AND THE FREE IN '| REE DOM TO 


KEEP YOUR FACE TO THE SUNSHINE 


(AND BEHIND .YOU THE SHADOWS WILL FALL 


A SONG WITH LYRICS BY PAUL B.-ARMSTRONG AND MUSIC BY F. HENKE Ki tC 











“AC, RR » OPE SE BLDG 
McKINLEY MUSIC CO. OM Sok West sti stReer 








